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TO:  Members   of   the   Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

FROM:  Committee's   Aviation   Staff 

DATE:  March    4,     1994 

RE:  SUMMARY  OF   SUBJECT  MATTER   for  Aviation   Subcommittee 

hearing   of    the   FEDERAL   AVIATION   ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONAL    STAFFING    IN    PROPOSED    FY    1995    BUDGET,    March    9, 

1994. 


The  Subcommittee  will  receive  testimony  on  the  effects  of  FY 
1995  budget  constraints  and  other  policies  on  operational  staffing 
at  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.   Of  particular  interest  is 
the  adequacy  of  staffing  in  the  following  areas: 

Air  traffic  control; 

Airway  facility  maintenance; 

Safety  inspection; 

Aircraft  certification;  and 

Civil  aviation  security. 


I.    PRESIDENT'S  FY  1995  BUDGET  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  FAA 

President  Clinton's  FY  1995  budget  generally  holds  the  FAA's 
Operations  budget  flat  compared  to  FY  1994  and  FY  1993.   The  FY 
1995  proposal  for  FAA  operations  is  $4.5809  billion.   This 
budgetary  proposal,  as  well  as  a  government-wide  reduction-in-force 
of  252,000  federal  employees  (as  part  of  the  Clinton 
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Administration's  "Reinventing  Government"  program),  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  staffing  at  the  FAA.   (There  are  also 
approximately  3,600  non-operational  FAA  employees  who  work  in  the 
Facilities  and  Equipment  and  Research  areas,  who  are  not  the 
principle  focus  of  this  hearing.) 

Total  FAA  operational  staffing  reached  a  peak  in  FY  1992,  when 
there  were  52,351  positions.   Since  then,  staffing  has  declined 
1,538  or  3%  to  50,813  positions  in  the  current  year.   This  decline 
is  due  to  the  FAA's  operations  budget  essentially  being  frozen 
beginning  in  FY  1993.   That  budget  freeze  would  continue  in  FY  1995 
under  the  President's  budget,  resulting  in  another  471  positions 
being  eliminated.   If  the  budget  proposal  is  enacted,  staffing  in 
FY  1995  would  be  2,009  positions,  or  3,8%  below  FY  1992. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  for  FAA  Operations  funding 

since  1992. 

FAA  Operations 

FY  1992  -  FY  1995 

(in  $  millions) 

FY  1992         FY  1993         FY  1994         FY  1995 
$4,361.0        $4,530.7        $4,580.5        $4,580.9 

The  overall  Administration  budget  plan  is  to  keep  FAA 
operations  funding  frozen  through  at  least  FY  1998,  which  will 
spell  further  staff  reductions.   Between  the  end  of  FY  1993  and  FY 
1999,  the  agency  plans  to  reduce  its  operational  staffing  by 
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approximately  12.5%. 

Because  inflation,  cost-of-living  pay  increases,  locality  pay 
in  high  cost-of-living  areas,  and  other  routine  pay  increases  are 
all  funded  within  a  freeze,  cuts  in  personnel  are  made  to  pay  for 
those  constant  increases  over  which  there  is  little  control  within 
the  agency. 

The  following  table  provides  the  staffing  levels  for  the 
specialized  workforces  at  the  FAA  from  1988  to  the  1995  estimated 
level  in  the  President's  budget. 


FAA  Specialized  Workforce 

End-of-Year  Employment 

1988  -  1995 


■ 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 
(est) 

1995 
proposed 

Controller 
Workforce 

16,436 

16,832 

17,226 

17,721 

17,982 

17,688 

17,523 

17,300 

Field 

Maintenance 

Workforce 

8,646 

8,687 

8,904 

8,994 

8,995 

8,756 

8,348 

8,200 

Flight 

Standards 

Workforce 

2,909 

3,193 

3,479 

3,571 

3,481 

3,381 

3,303 

3,534 

Aircraft 

Certification 

Workforce 

733 

751 

806 

854 

837 

845 

826 

900 

Civil 

Aviation 

Security 

478 

511 

627 

7-  ii£ 

810 

852 

■  ,   - 

831 
'   . 

812 

812 

These  staffing  levels  can  also  be  compared  to  what  the  agency 
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4 
planned  in  last  year's  budget  and  what  will  actually  be  achieved. 
In  all  cases,  the  level  of  staff  now  predicted  to  be  on  board  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  actually  turn  out  to  be  less  than  the 
prediction  made  a  year  ago.   The  following  table  illustrates  how 
the  reductions  in  staffing  are  even  more  pronounced  when  compared 
to  what  the  agency  was  budgeting  for  a  year  ago.   The  reason  for 
this  is  that,  in  developing  the  FY  1994  budget,  locality  pay 
differentials  were  not  assumed  because  they  had  not  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  at  that  point.   Enactment  of  the  law  establishing 
locality  pay  came  late  in  FY  1993.   This  added  approximately  $80 
million  of  new  costs  to  the  agency  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
the  Administration  decided  not  to  request  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fund  the  increases  associated  with  locality  pay. 
To  fund  locality  pay,  the  agency  permitted  attrition  to  occur  in 
these  workforce  ranks  without  making  replacements. 


IX 


Comparison  of  Staffing  Forecasts 

FY  1994  vs  FY  1995  Budgets 

End-of-year  Employaent 


— 

Feb.  1994 
Forecast  for 
FY  1994 

Feb.  1993 
Forecast  for 
FY  1994 

Feb.  1994 
Forecast  for 
FY  1995 

Controller 
Workforce 

17,523 

17,871 

17,300 

Field  Maintenance 
Workforce 

8,348 

8,923 

8,200 

Flight  standards 
Workforce 

3,303 

3,441 

3,534 

Aircraft 

Certification 

Workforce 

826 

848 

900 

Civil  Aviation 
Security 

812 

852 

812 

If  unanticipated  new  costs  are  visited  upon  the  agency  while 
its  overall  budget  is  frozen  by  Administration  and  Congressional 
budget  policies,  staffing  for  FY  1995  can  be  expected  to  be  lower 
than  now  predicted  or  budgeted  for. 


II.   AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLER  WORKFORCE 

The  air  traffic  control  workforce  are  FAA  personnel 
responsible  for  controlling  air  traffic  and  making  sure  that 
traffic  moves  as  safely  and  efficiently  as  possible.   The  workforce 
is  made  up  of  full  performance  level  controllers  who  are  checked 
out  on  all  positions;  controllers  who  are  checked  out  on  some,  but 
not  all  positions;  and  first  line  supervisors.   Of  the  total 
controller  workforce,  72%  are  full  performance  controllers. 
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The  air  traffic  control  workforce  level  would  decline  by  223 
positions  under  the  FY  1995  budget  proposal  from  the  level 
anticipated  for  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.   The  FY  1995 
level  would  be  682  below  the  1992  peak  employment  of  17,982. 

Most  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  FY  1995  would  come  about 
through  a  program  initiated  this  year  to  contract  with  private  air 
traffic  control  companies  to  provide  air  traffic  services  at  the 
smallest  airports  with  towers  (Level  1  towers) .   Twenty-five  towers 
will  be  contracted  out  in  1994.   The  Administration  proposes  to 
contract  out  25  in  FY  1995;  25  in  FY  1996;  and  another  15-25  in  FY 
1997.   Each  tower  that  is  contracted  out  will  save  the  government 
$200,000  annually,  after  personnel  moves  are  made.   FAA  controllers 
in  these  Level  1  towers  would  either  be  moved  to  larger  facilities 
to  fill  vacancies,  go  to  work  for  the  private  contractors,  or 
retire.   By  1998,  the  FAA  expects  to  eliminate  900  in-house  air 
traffic  controller  positions  through  contracting  out  Level  I 
towers. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  FAA  believes  it  has  enough  air 
traffic  controllers  to  meet  traffic  demands  and  has  no  plans  to 
expand  the  workforce  significantly  in  the  foreseeable  future.   FAA 
justifies  the  current  level  of  staffing  as  follows: 

•         The  air  traffic  control  workforce  is  at  approximately  the 
level  prescribed  by  internal  staffing  standards.   Staffing 
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standards  are  the  level  of  staffing  the  agency  has  determined 
to  be  the  optimal  level  needed,  based  on  the  workload  placed 
on  the  workforce  by  such  demands  as  aircraft  movements.   The 
air  traffic  workforce  is  at  or  above  the  staffing  standard  at 
virtually  all  major  air  traffic  facilities.   All  en  route 
centers,  except  for  Oakland  and  Kansas  City,  are  above  the 
staffing  standard,  and  Oakland  is  barely  below  it. 

The  72  TRACONS  and  large  towers  with  radar  are  also 
virtually  all  above,  at,  or  within  10%  of  the  staffing 
standard.   There  are  a  few  exceptions  (Pensacola  TRACON, 
Sacramento  TRACON,  Los  Vegas  Tower,  Honolulu  Tower,  Oklahoma 
County  Tower  and  Fresno  Tower).   For  some  of  these,  the  FAA 
offers  explanations  of  special  circumstances  that  skewed  the 
standard  which  are  not  expected  to  recur. 

Overtime  can  be  an  indicator  of  lack  of  personnel. 
Overtime  for  controllers  is  at  an  all-time  low  and  has  been  on 
the  decline  since  the  1981  air  traffic  controller 
strike/firing.   In  1983,  there  were  approximately  3.5  million 
hours  of  overtime  worked  in  the  ATC  system.   In  1993,  the 
level  of  overtime  was  approximately  1/10  of  that  (357,000). 
FAA  expects  to  stay  at  that  level,  believing  that  some 
overtime  is  beneficial  to  morale  and  a  cost  effective  way  to 
manage  the  system  without  adding  personnel. 
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When  examined  facility  by  facility,  overtime,  when 
measured  in  controller  work  years,  appears  to  be  low.   At 
nearly  one-half  the  en  route  centers,  which  employ  250-400 
controllers,  overtime  is  less  than  one  controller  work  year 
annually.   At  the  remainder  of  the  en  route  centers,  it  is  measured 
in  terms  of  1  -  4  controller  work  years.   At  the  72  Level  4  and  5 
towers  and  TRACONS,  only  six  facilities  have  more  than  one 
controller  work  year  in  overtime.   The  facility  with  the  most 
overtime,  Chicago  O'Hare  TRACON/Tower ,  had  six  controller  work- 
years  of  overtime  with  77  controllers. 

•         Air  traffic  delays  are  at  a  relatively  low  level  compared 
to  1989  -  1990.   During  those  years,  annual  delays  of  15 
minutes  or  more  ran  392,000  -  393,000.   In  1992  -  1993,  delays 
ran  at  an  annual  level  of  280,000.   FAA  attributes  the  vast 
preponderance  of  these  to  weather  and  lack  of  airport 
capacity.   FAA  does  not  see  lack  of  controllers  contributing 
to  delays. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  air  traffic  controllers,  in  June  of 
this  year  a  five-year  program  to  provide  a  pay  differential  in 
order  to  retain  and  attract  personnel  at  hard-to-staff  facilities 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  California  will  expire.   The  President's 
budget  does  not  contemplate  a  renewal.   (In  fact,  the 
Administration  attempted  to  eliminate  the  program  early  in  1994, 
but  Congress  overrode  that  in  the  FY  1994  DOT  Appropriations  bill.) 
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An  evaluation  of  the  FAA  pay  demonstration  project  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  concluded, 

"The  demonstration  project  has  provided  the  FAA  with  otherwise 
unavailable  flexibility  to  deal  with  specific,  critical 
staffing  problems  in  a  limited  number  of  facilities.   The 
demonstration  retention  allowances  have  been  effective  in 
producing  the  desired  staffing  improvements." 

Without  a  renewal  of  this  pay  differential,  personnel  at  these 
facilities  will  experience  approximately  a  12%  pay  reduction,  which 
could  have  an  adverse  staffing  impact  at  these  facilities. 

III.  AIRWAY  FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  WORKFORCE 

The  FAA  plans  to  reduce  its  airway  facility  maintenance 
workforce  from  the  anticipated  FY  1994  end-of-year  level  of  8,348 
to  8,200  at  the  end  of  FY  1995,  a  1.8%  reduction.   The  FAA  expects 
to  make  further  reductions  to  approximately  7,900  employees  over 
the  next  3-4  years. 

This  function  of  FAA  is  also  undergoing  a  major  reorganization 
in  order  to  improve  efficiency,  reduce  costs,  and  reduce  the  need 
for  personnel.   Presently,  this  workforce  is  organized 
geographically  into  80  units  or  sectors.   By  1998,  the  FAA  plans  to 
consolidate  into  40  units  to  reduce  overhead  and  management  costs. 
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The  agency  is  also  eliminating  24  hour  maintenance  coverage  of 
some  facilities  and  using  "on-call"  personnel  to  provide 
maintenance  coverage.   Also,  analyses  are  underway  to  extend  the 
periods  of  preventative  maintenance  for  equipment  that  has  a 
demonstrated  reliability. 

In  spite  of  the  personnel  cuts  and  program  changes,  the  agency 
believes  air  traffic  control  and  navigation  equipment  remains 
highly  reliable  and  expects  this  high  reliability  and  availability 
to  continue.   Statistically,  equipment  is  operationally  available 
98.85%  of  the  time.   This  percentage  has  been  steady  for  the  past 
three  years. 

IV.   AVIATION  SAFETY  INSPECTORS 

The  FAA  is  responsible  for  certifying  and  inspecting  all 
aspects  of  aviation  operations  from  a  safety  standpoint. 
Inspectors  are  typically  assigned  to  one  of  four  broad  areas:  1) 
general  aviation  maintenance;  2)  general  aviation  operations 
(flying) ;  3)  airline  maintenance;  and  4)  airline  operations. 

Inspectors  are  organized  in  field  offices,  with  particular 
field  offices  being  responsible  for  the  aviation  activity  of  the 
above  four  types  in  a  specific  geographic  area.   Field  offices  are 
also  responsible  for  "managing"  the  certificates  of  particular 
airlines.   In  addition,  airlines  are  subjected  to  special  in-depth 
inspections  periodically.   When  inspectors  discover  poor  safety 
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practices,  the  FAA  takes  steps  to  see  that  the  problems  are 
corrected,  including  the  levying  of  significant  civil  penalties  and 
even  revoking  operating  certificates  (curtailing  operations)  in 
serious  cases. 

Since  the  mid-198  0s,  the  FAA  has  been  steadily  enlarging  its 
inspection  workforce.   In  the  early  1980s,  the  inspector  ranks  were 
significantly  cut  just  at  a  time  when  economic  deregulation  was 
imposing  expanded  duties  and  responsibilities  on  FAA  inspectors. 
Investigations  and  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
reversed  this  beginning  in  1983  and  1984. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  continue  expansion  of  the 
inspection  workforce  as  it  continues  to  lag  behind  the  agency's 
internal  staffing  standards.   The  agency  is  increasingly  expanding 
its  activities  overseas  with  regard  to  safety  inspection  and 
surveillance.   Also,  a  recent  spate  of  small,  new  entrant  airlines 
requiring  certification  and  inspection  are  expanding  FAA's 
responsibilities.   FY  1994  end-of-the-year  employment  is  expected 
to  be  approximately  3,300  inspectors,  or  79%  of  the  staffing 
standard  of  4,168.   FAA's  proposed  budget  would  add  231  inspectors 
in  FY  1995,  bringing  it  up  to  85%  of  the  standard. 

V.    AIRCRAFT  CERTIFICATION  WORKFORCE 

The  FAA  is  responsible  for  certifying  all  aircraft  designs  and 
individual  aircraft  as  being  safe  and  airworthy.   FAA  employs  826 
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engineers  and  other  aeronautical  specialists  to  ensure  that 
aircraft  meet  FAA  standards.   The  FAA  aircraft  certification 
workforce  would  increase  by  74,  or  9%,  to  900  by  the  end  of  FY 
1995. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  last  October  on  Advanced 
Aircraft  Technology  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Aircraft 
Certification  (Committee  publication  #103-38) ,  indicated  that  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  rapidly  advancing  aircraft  technology  and  new 
design  and  production  processes,  the  FAA  would  have  to  augment  its 
staff  significantly,  as  well  as  manage  its  resources  more 
effectively. 

The  FAA  also  justifies  the  proposed  increase  because  of  the 
increased  emphasis  on  harmonizing  certification  regulations  with 
foreign  aeronautical  authorities. 

VI.  CIVIL  AVIATIOK  SECURITY  STAFFING 

The  FAA  employs  812  aviation  security  specialists  who  are 
deployed  around  the  world  to  ensure  that  security  requirements  at 
domestic  and  foreign  airports  are  being  met  by  both  airports  and 
airlines.   These  specialists  also  manage  explosive  detection 
security  programs  and  determine  whether  changes  to  security  are 
required  due  to  terrorism. 

While  the  civil  aviation  security  workforce  has  virtually 
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doubled  since  the  December  1988  bombing  of  the  Pan  American  747 
over  Scotland,  security  specialists  believe  the  current  threat 
level  to  civil  aviation  from  terrorists  does  not  warrant  a 
continued  expansion  of  the  workforce.   The  FY  1995  budget  proposes 
to  keep  this  workforce  level  in  FY  1995  with  the  FY  1994  end-of- 
year  anticipated  employment. 

VII.  OTHER  FAA  WORKFORCES 

Since  the  specialized  workforces  are  being  held  flat  or  even 
erased  in  some  cases,  the  remaining  FAA  employees  will  be  where  the 
brunt  of  the  personnel  reductions  would  be  felt  under  the  1995 
budget  proposal  and  "Reinventing  Government"  policies.   Staffing  of 
the  non-specialized  workforces  (such  as  flight  inspection  pilots, 
logisticians,  procurement  and  contract  specialists,  public  affairs, 
congressional  liaisons,  instructors,  and  attorneys)  is  currently  in 
a  hiring  freeze  and  this  would  continue  in  FY  1995  under  the 
President's  proposals. 

The  Administration's  budget  assumes  a  7.5%  reduction  in  the 
non-specialized  staffing  or  1,225  positions.   Specifically,  the  FAA 
plans  to: 

•     Reduce  senior  management  (Senior  Executive  Service,  GS- 

15,  GS-14)  by  10%,  or  1,058  positions,  during  FY  1994  and 

1995. 
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•  Reduce  other  managerial  and  administrative  positions  by 
up  to  25%  in  FY  1995  in  Washington  headquarters  and  field 
offices  up  to  50%"by  FY'  1999. 

•  Generally  cut  by  half  supervisor/employee  ratios  from 
approximately  1:6  to  1:12  by  FY  1999. 

These  reductions  include  management,  supervisory,  and 
administrative  positions  for  the  specialized  workforces. 

VI.   ANTICIPATED  WITNESSES 

Witnesses  from  the  following  organizations  are  expected  to 
present  testimony: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association 

Professional  Airways  System  Specialists 

Federal  Managers  Association 

Air  Transport  Association 

Controllers  United  (Represents  controllers  fired  in  1981  who 

wish  to  rejoin  FAA) . 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  OPER- 
ATIONAL STAFFING  IN  PROPOSED  FISCAL 
YEAR  1995  BUDGET 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:50  p.m.,  in  room 
2167,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  will  please  come 
to  order. 

I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  starting  due  to  the  unanticipated  re- 
corded vote  on  the  House  Floor  a  few  moments  ago,  but  we  are 
gathered  and  ready  to  take  testimony. 

Our  hearing  today  focuses  on  the  implications  for  FAA  staffing 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  and  beyond  budget  freeze  of  FAA  operations. 
The  Agency  is  operating  under  the  administration's  Reinventing 
Government  scheme  to  reduce  the  Federal  work  force  by  a  quarter 
of  a  million  plus  employees  over  the  next  four  years. 

Since  1993,  the  operations  budget  for  the  FAA  has  remained  es- 
sentially fiat.  It  is  anticipated  to  have  no  growth,  no  growth  even 
for  infiation  for  the  foreseeable  future  because  of  the  budget  prior- 
ities set  by  the  administration  and  departmental  claims  that  they 
need  to  comply  with  budget  priorities  set  by  the  Congress  and 
0MB. 

Last  summer,  the  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  this  very 
same  subject,  took  testimony  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Acting  Administrator  of  FAA  who  indicated  that 
planning  to  accommodate  the  budgetary  approach  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  the  top  echelon  of  the  Agency  at  the  time  only 
knew  in  broad  general  terms  that  simply  they  had  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel, were  not  in  a  position  to  respond  more  specifically  to  ques- 
tions about  personnel  implications  of  the  staffing  reductions,  budg- 
et cuts,  and  Reinventing  Government  scheme. 

The  approach  FAA  has  taken  to  preserve  the  staffing  level  of  its 
specialized  work  forces  will  be  at  question  in  this  hearing.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  specific  testimony  today  and  not  general  words.  And 
the  key  specialized  work  forces  that  we  are  inquiring  into  today  are 
air  trafiic  control,  safety,  aircraft  certification,  airways  facilities, 
and  civil  aviation  security. 

(1) 


The  work  forces  of  those  five  areas  comprise  a  Httle  over  half  of 
the  personnel  at  FAA.  If  you  preserve  those  work  forces  in  the 
overall  context  of  the  budget  constraints,  an  agency-wide  freeze,  if 
you  protect  those  five,  then  you  have  a  very  severe  disproportionate 
effect  agency-wide  in  a  hard  freeze  and  a  hard  freeze  of  current 
services  baseline  on  all  the  other  staffing  in  the  FAA,  which  is, 
roughly,  52,000  personnel. 

In  the  short  run,  for  example,  that  means  that  the  Agency  would 
reduce  managerial,  supervisory,  administrative  and  other  person- 
nel in  its  field,  regional  and  headquarters  offices  by  25  percent,  and 
over  the  long  haul,  over  the  four-year  period,  by  50  percent  in  those 
managerial  and  supervisory  positions. 

I  am  not  confident  that  with  that  much  of  a  reduction  in  man- 
agement personnel  that  the  Agency  can  run  itself  properly.  I  am 
not  an  enthusiast  about  freezing  and  cutting  the  operations  budget. 
Too  loudly  does  the  statement  of  an  FAA  administrator  ring  in  my 
ears,  who,  in  1981  said,  "We  can  do  more  with  less,"  referring  to 
the  inspections  staffing  of  FAA  in  inspecting  maintenance  con- 
ducted by  airlines.  "We  can  do  more  with  less"  was  applied  also  to 
the  reduced  air  traffic  control  work  force  in  the  wake  of  the  strike. 

Well,  we  found  that  at  the  very  time  that  the  inspection  staff  on 
maintenance  was  being  reduced,  airline  operations  were  beginning 
to  increase  and  putting  in  very  significant  pressure  on  that  work 
force  to  do  more  work  with  fewer  people.  And  I  will  always  remem- 
ber a  witness  from  the  FAA  Miami  FSDO  testifying  at  a  hearing 
of  the  Investigations  and  Oversight  Subcommittee,  and  Mr. 
dinger,  I  am  sure,  will  recall  his  saying,  we  are  so  short  of  person- 
nel that  we  are  inspecting  paperwork,  not  engine  work.  And  that 
is  not  a  good  signal  for  safety. 

Given  the  safety  mission  of  the  FAA  and  the  day-in  and  day-out 
responsibilities  of  managing  the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  cer- 
tification of  aircraft  and  inspection  and  maintenance  operations, 
cuts  of  the  magnitude  contemplated  for  this  Agency  can  well  and 
severely,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  impact  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Agency  to  carry  out  its  primary  responsibilities. 

Now,  the  FAA  is  going  to  tell  us  that  the  specialized  work  force 
being  preserved,  being  held  harmless,  or  whatever  language  you 
want  to  use,  that  this  is  a  policy  goal  and  one  that  is  being 
achieved  in  practice  in  critical  areas.  Show  me;  I  have  to  be  con- 
vinced. I  approach  this  hearing  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  on 
those  FAA  claims. 

The  FAA  air  traffic  control  work  force  is  being  held  in  place,  and 
we  will  hear  testimony  from  a  colleague  about  failure  of  FAA  to 
hire  people  from  a  training  center  in  his  district.  FAA  says  we  are 
fine,  we  do  not  need  to  add  more  air  traffic  controllers.  And  yet, 
if  you  look  at  the  performance  of  the  economy  and  growth  in  air 
traffic,  they  are  holding  air  traffic  controllers  level  at  a  time  when 
traffic  is  increasing,  and  that  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  put  the  Agency 
in  a  position  of  having  to  play  catchup  all  over  again. 

Another  puzzlement  that  we  are  going  to  be  looking  to  FAA  to 
answer  is  why,  at  the  very  time  that  there  is  a  need  for  differential 
pay,  is  the  Agency  allowing  the  program  to  expire.  Rather  than 
reinvent  government  by  letting  a  good  thing  go  by  the  wayside,  we 
ought  to  stay  with  something  that  works  and  continue  it. 


Those  who  know  this  technical  aspect  know  that  we  are  in  the 
fifth  year  of  what  was  initiated,  very  wisely  and  appropriately  by 
the  FAA  internally,  as  a  differential  pay  program  to  attract-  the 
best  personnel  at  hard-to-staff  facilities  in  California,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

As  we  will  see,  that  program  has  worked  well  and  effectively  in 
attracting  the  quality  of  personnel  needed  at  those  facilities.  An 
0PM,  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  review  team  found  this 
FAA  experiment  to  be  an  effective  management  tool  in  giving  the 
Agency  the  flexibility  it  needs  to  manage  its  resources  and  improv- 
ing staffing  in  those  key  facilities. 

Why  should  we  let  it  go  at  the  very  time  when  it  has  proven  to 
be  effective?  I  have  to  question  whether  maybe  this  is  part  of  the 
overall  scheme  to  create  this  corporate  entity  to  operate  air  traffic. 

I  just  don't  think,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  that 
we  can  be  comfortable  with  having  the  Agency  say  that  all  is  being 
done  to  ensure  that  management  supervision  will  be  effective, 
there  will  be  enough  people  in  key  positions  to  manage  the  central 
core  responsibilities  of  this  Agency,  and  we  need  to  know  what  its 
specific  plans  are,  and  they  will  have  to  be  very  specifically  persua- 
sive about  it,  and  we  look  forward  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  have,  I  think, 
very  clearly  outlined  the  concerns  that  we  have  about  some  of  the 
proposals  before  us.  The  FAA  is  unique  among  almost  all  Federal 
agencies.  It  exclusively  serves  one  of  the  largest  and  most  dynamic 
transportation  sectors  in  our  Nation's  economy. 

It  works  in  close  contact  with  carriers  and  airports  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  and,  obviously,  without  a  smooth-running  Agency,  a  system 
that  is  efficient,  productive  and  safe,  we  would  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  aviation  and  air  travel  in  this  country. 

To  draw  a  trite  analogy,  the  relationship  between  the  FAA  and 
the  industry  is  so  intertwined  when  FAA  catches  cold,  the  industry 
sneezes. 

Unfortunately,  like  most  every  Federal  entity,  FAA  is  required  to 
abide  by  the  same  general,  and  I  might  say  cumbersome,  personnel 
and  procurement  policies  as,  for  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

If  I  might  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  mind, 
FAA's  uniqueness  clearly  should  set  it  apart  from  virtually  every 
other  Federal  Agency,  to  the  point  it  should  be  accorded  its  own 
personnel  and  procurement  practices  because  of  the  unique  ele- 
ments in  that  Agency.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  con- 
tracting for  a  flood  control  levy  versus  an  advanced  computer  sys- 
tem. And  in  this  instance,  the  air  carrier  industry,  th^  traveling 
public  and  the  taxpayers  are  indeed  paying  a  heavy  penalty,  which 
is  part  of  the  reason  we  are  here  today. 

This  afternoon's  hearing  will  be  exploring  FAA's  operations  and 
what  effect,  if  any,  the  administration's  personnel  reduction  goals 
will  have  upon  the  Agency's  safety  mission.  And  I  think  that  obvi- 
ously has  to  be  the  principle  thrust  of  our  hearing  today. 

I  would  question  the  appropriateness  of  treating  FAA  as  though 
it  were  just  another  generic  agency  because  we  do  have  the  safety 
factor  here  which  is  so  critical.  FAA's  personnel  standards  should 
be  driven  more  by  the  industry  it  oversees  and  regulates  and  by 


the  traffic  it  moves  through  our  domestic  system,  and  not  by  some 
arbitrarily  derived  number.  Its  principal  goal  is  to  move  planes 
safely  and  efficiently  through  our  skies,  but  the  effect  of  their  mis- 
sion does  not  really  stop  there. 

Other  industries  have  come  to  rely  on  convenient,  affordable 
aviation  services  as  an  integral  part  of  their  business.  Whether  it 
is  moving  packages  or  commodities  or  people,  more  and  more  of  our 
industries  now  rely  on  aviation  to  serve  their  markets. 

As  you  have  indicated,  the  concern  we  have  is  that  with  the  mar- 
ket ever  expanding,  we  are  talking  about  reducing  or  at  the  very 
best,  maintaining  static  personnel  in  the  area.  Thus,  I  worry  when 
forces  outside  the  Agency  dictate  how  it  shall  conduct  its  business 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  breadth  or  complexity  of  its  mis- 
sion. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  this  hearing,  which  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, is  the  second  we  have  held  this  year  on  this  same  issue  and, 
hopefully,  we  will  get  some  answers  to  our  concerns. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clinger.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Blackwell  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Costello  of  Illinois. 

[Statements  referred  to  follow:] 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  LUCIEN  E.  BLACKWELL 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  PROPOSED  CLINTON  BUDGET  FREEZE  ON  FAA  OPERATIONS 

MARCH  9,  1994 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  join  you  and  my  Colleagues  this  afternoon  as 
we  review  the  implications  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  proposed  budget  freeze  on  the  FAA's 
operations. 

As  we  ponder  the  issues  today,  we  must  encourage 
hope  for  the  future.    We  must  be  realistic,  though, 
because  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  hard  freeze  on 
discretionary  spending  requires  that  both  Congress  and 


the  Administration  accept  the  fact  that  all  programs  will 
face  severe  budget  constraints.    Operational  programs 
like  FAA's  are  of  special  concern  because  of  their  high 
outlay  rate  and  their  drive  toward  growth  by  factors 
beyond  the  Department  of  Transportation's  control.    In 
addition,  efforts  to  support  the  President's  investment 
initiatives  will  require  reductions  in  the  base  to  make 
room  within  the  caps. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  signs  that  the 
economy  is  improving.    One  can  only  hope  that  this 
growth  will  continue  and  expand,  because  a  growing 
economy  will  have  workload  implications  for 
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operational  agencies  like  the  FA  A.    The  challenge  then 
becomes  to  manage  effectively  deficit  reduction  while 
at  the  same  time  operating  to  ensure  workload 
efficiency  and  economic  growth. 

I  know  that  we  will  hear  this  afternoon  many 
suggestions  for  creative  resolutions  to  the  much  talked 
about  potential  impact  of  the  proposed  budget  freeze  on 
the  FAA's  operations.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  has  been  a  consistent  call  for  expeditious  action. 
While  I  share  this  same  sense  of  urgency,  I  believe  we 
must  make  sure  every  reasoned  approach  is  considered. 
Given  the  very  difficult  budget  climate  the  FAA  faces, 
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we  must  work  together  to  assess  the  way  the  FAA 
conducts  its  business  and  to  enact  the  needed  changes 
which  will  guarantee  its  effective  operation  in  a  thin 
budget  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  gravity  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  FAA's  operations 
budget,  I  welcome  the  witnesses  who  will  appear 
before  us  this  afternoon  and  look  forward  to  hearing 
their  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


JERRY  F.  COSTELLO 

12TH  DISTRICT.  ILUNOIS 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  Co  thank  you  for  calling  this 
hearing  to  discuss  the  effects  of  FY  95  FAA  operating  budget 
constraints.   I  would  also  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
witnesses  who  will  testify  today. 

I  am   concerned  about  how  cutting  staff  levels  could  impact 
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I  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses  testify  and  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue. 
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Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  got  through  the  first  seven  minutes  of  your  opening  state- 
ment before  you  mentioned  the  proposed  government  corporation, 
and  I  think  you  and  I  have  both  been  waiting  for  the  shoe  to  drop 
to  find  out  what  they  are  really  talking  about.  I  guess  that  will  not 
be  addressed  in  this  hearing,  although  I  have  to  get  on  record  in 
saying  that  it  has  been  a  year  now  since  they  have  been  talking 
about  it  and  I  want  to  know  a  few  more  details.  Because  from  what 
I  have  heard,  I  am  going  to  have  some  pretty  strong  objections  to 

I  agree  with  Mr.  dinger  when  he  talks  about  the  uniqueness.  I 
think  we  have  to  treat  it  that  way  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we 
have  the  concern  for  this  hearing  today  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  it. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn.  No  thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  No  opening  statement,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Poshard. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
be  on  the  committee  today. 

I  think  you  expressed  all  of  our  concerns  very  well  in  your  open- 
ing statement.  I  do  have  some  written  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  give  to  the  FAA  later,  if  that  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  may  ask  them,  remain  here,  join  with  us  and 
put  those  questions  directly. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Our  first  witness  is  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ron  Klink  of  Pennsylvania. 

Welcome,  Ron.  Glad  to  have  you  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  RON  KLINK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  testify 
today,  this  is  a  subject  you  and  I  have  discussed  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  I  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  start  by  saying  I  appre- 
ciated your  opening  comments  and  realize  how  serious  this  is. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Ranking 
Member,  Bill  dinger,  it  is  good  to  see  you  here  also  today.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  this  hearing  on  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995.  This  after- 
noon, I  want  to  discuss  my  concerns  about  the  air  traffic  controller 
training  program,  and  I  would  start  off  by  saying,  imagine,  if  you 
will,  that  this  country's  best  medical  schools  kept  instructing  and 
graduating  physicians  and  two  years  later  not  a  single  doctor  had 
been  hired  nor  was  there  any  prospect  that  this  new  pool  of  health 
care  professionals  could  find  work  in  their  chosen  professions. 

Soon  the  schools  would  have  to  close  because  fewer  and  fewer 
medical  students  would  enroll.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  training  and 
also  a  waste  of  human  resources.  Well,  I  believe  a  similar  scenario 
is  in  store  for  our  schools  that  train  air  traffic  controllers;  that  is, 
unless  the  FAA  makes  a  greater  commitment  to  hiring  them. 
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The  consequences  of  not  having  a  strong  network  of  training 
schools  jeopardizes  the  future  safety  of  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. Last  year,  300  air  traffic  controllers  were  expected  to  retire, 
and  the  FAA  has  maintained  its  hiring  freeze  on  controllers  for 
some  time.  I  believe  that  the  timely  placement  of  skilled  air  traffic 
controllers  is  the  best  way  to  keep  our  air  traffic  control  system  the 
safest  in  the  world. 

I  came  here  today  to  express  my  concerns  that  the  FAA  has  a 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  there  are  enough  new  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  replace  the  retiring  controllers  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  expanding  air  traffic  control  system.  I  think  the  Chairman 
was  absolutely  correct  when  you  talked  about  the  fact  at  a  time 
when  air  traffic  is  increasing,  we  see  not  only  a  push  to  not  keep 
up  with  the  hiring  levels,  but  to  allow  them  to  be  depleted  through 
attrition. 

The  FAA,  in  my  view,  has  an  obligation  to  honor  the  cooperative 
agreements  that  have  been  made  with  training  facilities  such  as 
one  in  my  district,  the  Community  College  of  Beaver  County, 
which,  as  I  say,  is  in  my  Western  Pennsylvania  District.  The  col- 
lege's program  is  rigorous  and  it  has  been  successful  in  placing 
graduates  within  the  air  traffic  control  system. 

The  Community  College  of  Beaver  County  signed  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  FAA  in  1990,  which  set  forth  the  hiring  and 
placement  of  14  graduates  per  semester.  I  might  add,  that  the 
CCBC,  as  we  call  it,  the  Community  College  of  Beaver  County,  is 
the  only  community  college  I  know  of,  perhaps  the  only  college  in 
this  Nation,  that  has  its  own  air  traffic  control  tower,  working 
tower.  It  is  very  unusual. 

Since  they  promised  back  in  1990 — that  is  the  FAA  promised — 
they  were  going  to  hire  14  graduates  per  semester,  only  33  grad- 
uates have  ever  been  placed  in  field  facilities.  These  figures  are 
well  below  the  goal  that  was  set  in  the  college's  agreement  with  the 
FAA. 

Currently,  there  is  a  two-year  backlog  of  approximately  70  of  the 
college's  graduates  who,  though  fully  qualified,  have  not  been  hired 
nor  placed  in  the  FAA  system. 

The  agreement — I  will  just  digress  for  a  moment  to  tell  you  the 
agreement  was  made  because  of  the  success  they  had  with  these 
graduates.  They  really  liked  them.  The  Community  College  of  Bea- 
ver County  initiated  its  training  program  as  a  cost-effective  alter- 
native way  to  other  training  programs  which  are  dependent  on 
Federal  funding. 

The  objective  of  the  Community  College  of  Beaver  County  has 
been  to  graduate  controllers  with  the  skills  equal  to  or  greater  than 
those  that  are  being  graduated  from  the  FAA  Academy  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  college's  success  rate  speaks  for  itself.  The  college's  33  grad- 
uates who  have  been  placed  with  the  FAA  all  continue  to  be  air 
traffic  controllers  and  the  majority  have  been  promoted  as  full  per- 
formance controllers.  The  program  is  administered  exclusively 
through  funding  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  col- 
lege, and  tuition.  And  unlike  the  FAA  Academy  and  other  pro- 
grams, no  FAA  money  is  being  spent  on  the  college  in  Beaver 
County.  In  fact.  Vice  President  Gore  has  cited  the  college's  program 
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and  others  like  it  as  excellent  examples  of  his  Reinventing  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  the  FAA  soon  is  going  to  be  hiring 
some  new  air  traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  I  brought  this  matter  to  your  at- 
tention last  year,  and  I  certainly  have  appreciated  your  help  and 
your  guidance  in  this  matter.  I  urge  you  and  the  subcommittee  to 
hold  the  FAA  to  the  task  of  integrating  the  Community  College  of 
Beaver  County's  graduates,  and  others  who  are  similarly  qualified, 
and  that  we  can  expand  the  air  traffic  controller  system  to  keep  up 
with  the  air  traffic  needs  of  this  Nation  and  really  continue  to  have 
a  safe  air  traffic  system. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ron,  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention  in  the  hearing  and  individually  in  your  capac- 
ity as  representing  this  very  fine  school. 

I  would  like  to  know,  how  long  has  Beaver  College  had  the  air 
traffic  controller  training  program? 

Mr.  Klink.  I  first  became  aware  of  it  back  in  1978  when  I  first 
started  working  in  Pittsburgh.  So  how  long  before  that,  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  can  find  that  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  But  at  least  since  1978. 

Mr.  Klink.  Since  1978. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  At  least  since  deregulation. 

Mr.  Klink.  Yes.  They  have  been  in  business  out  there — and,  in 
fact,  they  were  cited  very  early  on  for  a  lot  of  their  work.  It  was 
just  so  unusual  that  a  college  would  have  its  own  working  air  traf- 
fic control  tower. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  who  in  FAA  gave  the  commitment  to  the  col- 
lege and  in  what  form  was  the  commitment  made? 

Mr.  Klink.  Again,  oddly  enough,  in  my  previous  life  as  a  tele- 
vision newscaster,  I  happened  to  be  there  that  day  covering  the 
story.  The  FAA  came  in,  they  brought  people-  in  from  Washington, 
D.C.  and  from  Oklahoma,  and  it  was  a  full-blown  news  conference 
with  all  the  TV  stations  and  everything,  and  they  signed  the  docu- 
ment and  said  that  this  was  great.  They  wanted  to  have  this  coop- 
erative venture. 

Again,  I  don't  have  the  complete  names  of  everybody  that  was 
present  but  that  is  something  we  could  have  available  to  you.  But 
it  was,  as  we  called  it  in  the  news  business,  it  was  a  "full-blown 
dog  and  pony  show." 

They  had  all  the  local  elected  officials  there,  county  commis- 
sioners, people  there  representing  the  governor.  Governor  Casey. 
So  this  was  no  secret.  This  was  something  done  very  publicly.  They 
made  a  very  strong  commitment. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  has  the  Agency  specifically  told  Beaver  Col- 
lege about  air  traffic  controllers  who  are  now  graduates? 

Mr.  Klink.  You  are  talking  about  those  who  graduated  from  Bea- 
ver County  Community  College? 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  has  the  Agency  said  to  the  school  about  its 
plans  for  hiring  future  controllers? 

Mr.  Klink.  At  this  point 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Have  they  given  any  encouragement? 

Mr.  Klink.  No,  they  are  talking  about  the  fact  there  is  a  hiring 
freeze.  It  came  to  the  attention  of  Beaver  County  Community  Col- 
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lege,  I  understand  from  another  source,  that  there  were  going  to 
be  some  hirings  take  place.  They  asked  my  office  if  we  would  inves- 
tigate because  at  that  time  we  had  still  been  told  and  the  college 
had  still  been  told,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  specifically 
found  out  anything  differently  at  this  point,  but  they  had  been  told 
there  was  a  hiring  freeze  on  and  the  prospects  were  not  good  for 
any  hiring. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  if  the  budget  proposal  of  the  Department 
which  incorporates  the  FAA's  programs  is  enacted  in  the  appropria- 
tion process  as  submitted  by  the  administration,  there  would  be  a 
3.8  percent  reduction  below  fiscal  year  1992  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  Klink.  Correct. 

I  would  just  tell  you  that  we  have  had  communication  with  the 
FAA  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks  and  they  tell  us  that  there  are 
going  to  be  75  new  hires  nationwide.  That  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  be  keeping  with  the  need. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And,  again  how  many  graduates? 

Mr.  Klink.  They  were  promising  14  per  semester,  so  it  would  be 
28  per  year.  That  was  as  of 

Mr.  Oberstar.  It  would  be  helpful  for  us  if  you  could  determine 
whether  the  number  14  was  a  number  agreed  upon  or  worked  up 
between  FAA  and  the  college. 

Mr.  Klink.  That  was  when  the  agreement  was  made — I  have  the 
cooperative  agreement  in  front  of  me.  It  says  hiring  goals.  The  FAA 
will  seek  to  achieve  the  hiring  and  placement  of  up  to  14  CCBC 
graduates  per  semester.  And  this  was  in  the  agreement.  I  only  an- 
ticipate since  it  was  signed 

Mr.  Oberstar.  It  was  a  goal? 

Mr.  Klink.  It  was  a  goal.  This  was  signed  by  William  Pollard, 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Air  Traffic. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  He  is  seated  here  in  the  front  row.  He  raised  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Klink.  That  is  good,  he  happens  to  be  present,  and  the  then 
president  and  still  President  Margaret  Williams  Betlam  of  the 
Community  College  of  Beaver  County. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  There  are  what  I  would  call — I  shouldn't  use  the 
term — I  will  say  it  affectionately — "weasel"  words  in  the  contract. 
Weasel  words  such  as  "goal  of  and  "up  to."  Those  are  standard 
words  inserted  into  contracts  like  that  by  very  adept  attorneys. 

Mr.  Klink.  Some  of  which  later  run  for  office. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  Mr.  Clinger,  do  you  have  some  questions? 

Mr.  Clinger.  As  one  who  ran  for  office,  yes. 

Well,  Ron,  I  really  appreciate 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Clinger  has  never  negotiated  contracts  with 
words  like  that. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Certainly  not.  Very  lucid,  very  direct. 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  have  had  kind  of  a  chilling  impact  on 
the  ability  of  the  college  to  keep  that  program  alive.  If  you  have 
basically  one  employer,  one-pot  employer  or  very  limited  employer 
and  this  thing  has  been  going  on  and  on  and  on,  even  though  you 
had  some  sort  of  assurance  there  was  going  to  be  hiring,  how  is  the 
program  faring  given  that? 

Mr.  Klink.  That  is  a  very  good  point,  and  let  me  give  you  this 
as  a  backdrop,  and  I  know  many  of  us  come  from  rust-belt  areas, 
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this  agreement — you  know,  you  say  it  was  up  to  14  people  per  se- 
mester. But  you  have  to  understand  this  was  a  bright  spot  in  Bea- 
ver County  at  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  bright  spots. 

A  six-county  area  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  had  lost  160,000 
good-paying  manufacturing  jobs  over  a  two-decade  period,  and  here 
was  a  bright,  shining  moment  where  something  looked  like  it  was 
going  to  work,  and  in  fact  it  has  not. 

So  the  school  has  had  to  say — it  got  a  lot  of  attention.  As  I  say, 
we  called  it  a  "dog  and  pony  show,"  but  it  was  a  full-blown  media 
event  when  this  occurred.  And  so  now  the  school  is  saying,  well, 
look,  it  looked  like  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  train  and  hire  these 
people  and  we  are  asking  these  kids,  because  it  is  not  a  federally 
funded  program,  unless  they  get  student  loans,  we  are  asking  them 
to  pay  their  own  money  and  the  county  and  the  State  to  kick  in, 
because  it  is  a  community  college,  and  we  cannot  keep  carrying 
this  load  if  these  people  cannot  get  jobs.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

So  the  school  really,  at  this  moment,  as  we  are  sitting  here,  is 
analyzing  what  in  fact  they  are  going  to  do.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  my  testimony.  If  and  when  the  FAA  would  decide  that  they  need 
these  air  traffic  controllers,  schools  like  this  that  do  not  depend  on 
great  amounts  of  Federal  dollars  will  not  be  there  because  they 
cannot  continue  to  provide  training  in  something  where  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  job  at  the  end  of  the  training. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Are  there  others  besides  Beaver  County  College 
that  are  involved  in  this  kind  of  training  program? 

Mr.  Klink.  There  is.  In  fact,  there  is  a  wonderful  school  in  Min- 
nesota— the  Chairman  is  probably  aware  of  it— and  they  have  had 
a  good  success  rate  and  I  think  similarly  they  are  probably  dis- 
appointed at  the  hiring  rate  of  their  students. 

Mr.  Clinger.  This  would  bring  me  to  my  last  question.  Given  the 
fact  that  this,  as  you  say,  costs  no  Federal  money  and  you  are 
training  fully-qualified  controllers  and  fully-qualified  people  to 
move  into  these  jobs,  why  do  we  need  to  have  a  facility  at  Okla- 
homa which  is  a  fairly  costly  facility?  Could  we  not  basically  rely 
upon  the  private  sector? 

Mr.  Klink.  We  could,  and  my  understanding,  again  in  my  pre- 
vious life  as  a  news  reporter,  was  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  this 
training  program;  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  hire  these  people 
with  the  eventual  thought  we  could  phase  out  Oklahoma  and  that 
CCBC  and  others  of  that  ilk  would  be  able  to— so  we  were  thinking 
back  in  1990  about  Reinventing  Government. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Because  a  graduate  of  your  institution,  I  assume, 
has  to  take  the  FAA  test,  but  does  not  go  on  to  further  training 
at  Oklahoma  City? 

Mr.  Klink.  Correct.  And  the  point  is  these  people  could  be 
trained  and  then,  I  guess  the  best  way  it  was  explained  to  me,  in 
my  limited  layman's  knowledge,  is  that  they  then  go  into  some- 
thing similar  to  what  we  use  as  a  baseball  analogy,  they  play  triple 
"A"  ball  at  the  smaller  airports,  like  Youngstown  or  something  like 
that,  and  eventually  would  be  able  to  work  themselves  up  to  play 
major  league  at  a  place  like  Greater  Pitt.,  or  Cleveland  or  O'Hare, 
or  something  like  that. 
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Mr.  Clinger.  I  don't  want  to  put  you  on  the  spot  but  we  do  have 
another  reservoir  of  the  air  traffic  controllers  and  those  were  the 
ones  fired  after  the  PATCO  strike,  who  should  be  given  preference 
when  we  get  to  a  hiring  phase. 

Mr.  Klink.  My  belief  is  that  those  PATCO  people  should  be 
given  equal  opportunities.  I  think  they  should  be  able  to  compete 
on  equal  footing  based  on  their  abilities. 

I  don't  think  that  preference  should  be — the  point  is  this.  I  share 
the  Chairman's  concern  that  no  hiring  is  being  done,  or  very  lim- 
ited hiring  is  being  done  at  a  time  when  air  traffic  controllers  are 
retiring,  others  are  leaving  for  other  reasons,  and  certainly  there 
is  an  increase  in  air  traffic. 

So  I  think  there  are  jobs  out  there,  we  just  need  to  replenish 
what  is  out  there  now. 

Mr.  Clinger.  That  is  our  concern  whether  this  maintenance  of 
existing  levels  or  reduction  in  levels  is  driven  by  the  economics  of 
the  thing  or  whether  in  fact  they  can  really  justify  the  reductions 
of  the  level  and  not  impairing  safety  by  doing  so.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  try  to  determine  today. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Klink.  Good  luck. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  My  understanding  is  that  at  Beaver  College  and 
at  other  facilities,  other  college  training  centers  that  do  air  traffic 
training,  that  provide  a  generic  level  of  skill  and  that,  from  there, 
a  controller  can  be  sent  to  Oklahoma  City  for  further  specialized 
training,  tower  control  or  TRACON  or  approach  control  or  centers, 
that  might  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  Klink.  My  belief,  and  I  am  just  consulting  with  my  staff 
member  who  has  been  dealing  with  this,  I  don't  think  that  is  nec- 
essary. I  think  if  they  need  to  specialize,  they  could  then  re- 
ceive  

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  can  go  and  be  a  developmental  controller  at 
a  tower,  for  example,  and  go  through  a  very  long  period,  but  FAA 
may  also  choose  to  send  personnel  to  other  facilities. 

Mr.  Klink.  Right. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Poshard. 

Mr.  Poshard.  I  don't  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn.  My  questions  would  really  be  for  the  FAA. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  Just  out  of  curiosity,  what  has  happened  to  the  70 
people  who  in  your  testimony  have  graduated  fully  qualified  but 
have  not  been  placed  in  the  air  traffic  control  system? 

Mr.  Klink.  Some  are  waiting  tables  and  some  are  sitting  home 
waiting  to  see  what  else  they  willdo  with  their  lives.  Some  work 
in  car  washes.  They  are  out  doing  whatever  they  can  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Mr.  Levy.  Are  there  still  people  entering  the  program  knowing 
this  is  the  track  record  in  placement? 

Mr.  Klink.  There  are  currently.  This  is  something  that  has  just 
happened  over  the  last  brief  period.  The  belief  is  that  we  can  cor- 
rect this  logjam.  They  still  have  some  faith  that  this  program  can 
continue  to  work  and  can  work  well. 
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They  believed  from  what  they  heard  from  the  FAA  that  this  hir- 
ing freeze  was  temporary  and  that  eventually  there  is  going  to  be 
an  opening  of  the  floodgates  and  some  of  these  people  are  going  to 
be  hired.  They  will  be  watching  to  see  what  happens.  But  I  think 
we  are  really  at  an  impact  point  here  where  it  is  really  make  or 
break  for  schools  like  CCBC. 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  the  gates  may  be  open,  but  there  is  no  flood 
behind  them,  I  assure  you,  given  the  FAA  testimony  we  are  about 
to  hear.  The  only  encouragement  of  any  realistic  sort  might  be  in 
FAA  testimony  to  come,  that  over  a  period  of  the  next  three  years 
they  plan  to  close  25  towers  a  year  and  contract  them  out,  and 
that,  over  time,  some  900  in-house  FAA  air  traffic  controllers  will 
be  moved  out  of  the  system,  that  is  they  will  be  moved  out  of  those 
towers,  and  they  may  be  the  ones  who  replace  controllers  elsewhere 
in  the  country  who  retire. 

The  contractor  is  something  we  will  explore  with  Mr.  Broderick, 
Pollard  and  others  in  later  testimony.  Then  those  towers  that  are 
contracted  out  are  going  to  have  to  hire  air  traffic  controllers. 

If  the  FAA  will  not  leave  their  people  in  place,  they  will  have  to 
hire  them  from  someplace.  The  contractor  is  going  to  have  to  hire 
them  probably  from  Beaver  College. 

A  couple  of  quick  questions.  How  many  jobs  have  been  lost  to 
Beaver  County  with  the  shutdown  of  the  steel  facilities  and  the 
pump  manufacturing  plant  and  the  others? 

Mr.  Klink.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  I  can  tell  you  in  the  Town 
of  Aliquippa  alone,  when  LTV  shut  down,  there  were  13,000  jobs 
lost  at  one  mill.  This  was  a  seven-mile-long  mill.  Quickly  rounding 
up  in  my  head  the  other  large  mills  that  I  know  about,  somewhere 
in  the  area  of  at  least,  at  least  20,000  jobs. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  when  20,000  steel  workers  are  laid  off  in 
Pennsylvania,  thousands  more  iron  ore  miners  in  northern  Min- 
nesota are  laid  off. 

Mr.  Klink.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Because  if  you  are  not  making  steel,  we  are  not 
mining  iron  ore.  And  I  understand  the  effort  in  the  rust  belt  be- 
cause we  are  part  of  it  in  northern  Minnesota,  linked  by  the  lakes 
and  the  shipment  of  taconite  to  the  steel  mills,  and  the  job  that 
every  community  has  faced  in  replacing  those  high-quality,  high- 
paying,  high-skilled  jobs  is  something. 

You  have  tried  it  in  your  community  there — not  you,  but  I  mean 
the  community  that  you  represent — has  tried  to  give  people  an  op- 
portunity to  be  part  of  something  bigger  than  themselves,  air  traf- 
fic, aviation,  a  $600  billion  sector  of  the  national  economy.  And 
when  people  give  of  themselves  and  train  for  skills  that  they  expect 
to  find  work  after  the  training  and  do  not  find  it,  that  is  the  worst 
injustice  of  all. 

Mr.  Klink.  And  the  infrastructure,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
supports  that  air  traffic  control  system  would  begin  to  melt  away. 
That  is  the  sadness  of  this  all,  that  the  CCBC's  and  the  school  in 
Minnesota  and  others  will  not  be  there  if  and  when  they  are  need- 
ed, and  that  is  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  I  understand  and  I  feel  the  same  sentiments 
that  you  experience  and  the  people  you  represent  experience. 

Mr.  Klink.  I  know  you  do,  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Our  next  witnesses  are  the  durable  and  depend- 
able and  ever-ready  Mr.  Broderick,  Associate  Administrator  for 
Regulation  and  Certification,  Mr.  William  Pollard,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Air  Traffic;  Mr.  Joaquin  Archilla,  Acting  Associate 
Administrator  for  Airway  Facilities;  and  this  is  his  first  appearance 
before  our  committee. 

We  hope  you  feel  comfortable  here  and  come  back  often. 

And  Ms.  Ruth  Leverenz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  at  FAA. 

Ms.  Leverenz,  this  is  your  first  time  before  our  committee,  and 
we  hope  you  feel  comfortable  here  and  feel  welcome  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Broderick,  always  good  to  have  you  before  our  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANTHONY  J.  BRODERICK,  ASSOCIATE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR  REGULATION  AND  CERTIFICATION,  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WIL- 
LIAM H.  POLLARD,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  AIR 
TRAFFIC;  RUTH  A.  LEVERENZ,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  BUDG- 
ET; AND  JOAQUIN  ARCHILLA,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR  AIRWAY  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Broderick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  FAA's  Operations  budget  and  associated  staffing 
plans  for  fiscal  year  1995.  You  have  already  introduced  the  people 
accompanying  me. 

The  budget  agreement  enacted  last  summer  essentially  freezes 
domestic  spending  for  the  entire  Federal  Government.  In  general, 
this  means  that  spending  increases  on  priority  programs  are  bal- 
anced by  decreases  in  unnecessary  spending  on  lower-priority  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view highlighted  how  the  Federal  Government  can  be  streamlined 
and  made  more  efficient  in  its  current  operations  to  allow  for  nec- 
essary spending  increases. 

The  proposed  FAA  Operations  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  reflects 
this  overall  fiscal  constraint.  The  requested  operations  funding 
level  of  $4,580,900,000  is  slightly  above  the  enacted  1994  level.  A 
part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  make  the  government  more  ef- 
ficient is  the  proposal  to  reduce  Federal  employment  by  252,000  po- 
sitions by  fiscal  year  1999. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  funding  and  staffing  level  will  require  FAA 
management  to  continue  its  efforts  to  operate  in  a  more  business- 
like manner.  It  requires  us  to  rethink  the  traditional  ways  we  have 
operated  in  the  past  and  to  achieve  new  efficiencies.  And,  of  course, 
we  will  continue  the  high  level  of  safety  services  we  provide  to  the 
aviation  community  and  the  traveling  public.  Our  plans  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  as  I  will  describe,  will  result  in  no  reduction  in  those 
safety  services. 

Today's  focus  is  on  our  proposed  safety  work  force  staffing  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  Before  addressing  the  specifics  of  those  staffing 
levels,  let  me  first  discuss  the  1995  staffing  targets  that  we  plan 
to  achieve. 
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At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993,  the  FAA's  work  force  totaled 
53,148  full-time  equivalents,  or  FTEs.  By  1995,  the  FAA  will 
streamline  its  work  force,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  2,015  FTEs 
from  the  1993  actual  FTE  expenditures.  To  achieve  that  result,  we 
have  instituted  a  hard  freeze  on  hiring  throughout  the  Agency,  ex- 
cept for  safety-related  workforces. 

Also,  we  have  obtained  authority  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  offer  early-out  retirements,  but  we  still  need  very 
much  the  buyout  authority  sought  by  the  Administration  to  help  us 
meet  our  necessary  staffing  targets. 

Regarding  staffing  in  1996  through  1999,  FAA's  staffing  will  be 
reevaluated  annually  within  the  target  provided  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  as  a  whole. 

Our  approach  to  achieving  staffing  reductions  within  the  Agency 
has  been  to  target  nonsafety  work  forces,  as  the  Chairman  has  al- 
ready indicated.  As  proposed  by  the  NPR,  most  of  our  reductions 
will  come  from  positions  made  unnecessary  through  changes  under- 
way in  how  the  Federal  Government  will  operate  in  the  future. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  our  primary  consideration  in  meeting  our  tar- 
geted budget  and  staffing  levels  has  been  on  achieving  our  safety 
mission.  For  that  reason,  in  our  fiscal  1995  Operations  budget  re- 
quest, we  are  asking  for  an  additional  305  in  employment — or  an 
increase  of  over  7  percent — in  our  aircraft  certification  and  aviation 
safety  inspection  work  force.  This  increase  is  intended  in  part  to 
help  us  meet  growing  international  obligations  and  an  increasing 
aircraft  manufacturing  workload.  We  will  maintain  our  security 
work  force  level  of  812  in  fiscal  1995. 

We  are  seeking  a  slight  reduction  in  our  request  for  air  traffic 
controllers,  from  17,523  in  fiscal  1994  to  17,300  in  fiscal  1995.  This 
adjustment  in  controller  staffing  results  from  our  contract  tower 
program.  We  plan  to  contract  out  approximately  25  Level  I  VFR 
towers  in  1995,  consistent  with  NPR  recommendations. 

The  change  in  fiscal  1995  air  traffic  control  staffing  does  not  re- 
flect an  actual  reduction  in  air  traffic  control  service  in  the  system, 
but  the  reduction  in  total  staffing  needs  by  the  FAA  because  of  this 
program.  We  have  worked  with  the  controllers'  union,  NATO  A,  on 
this  program  to  identify  candidate  towers  for  it. 

In  fiscal  1995,  the  contract  tower  program  will  free  up  approxi- 
mately 250  controllers  for  reassignment  to  other  facilities.  This  will 
assist  us  in  balancing  controller  staffing  in  the  system.  Further- 
more, it  will  give  controllers  an  opportunity  to  advance  into  higher- 
level  towers.  Reassignment  of  Level-I  controllers  will  be  our  pri- 
mary method  of  replacing  attrition  in  the  controller  work  force  and 
will  limit  the  need  to  hire  additional  controllers. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  Operations  budget  also  shows  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  field  maintenance  work  force  to  8,200  from  8,406 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  It  is  important  to  stress,  however,  that  the  re- 
ductions will  not  affect  the  number  of  maintenance  technicians  in 
the  work  force.  We  plan  to  continue  the  same  number  of  mainte- 
nance technicians  as  before.  We  will  be  able  to  achieve  this  reduc- 
tion in  staffing,  without  compromising  our  ability  to  maintain  FAA 
facilities  and  equipment,  because  of  an  effort  we  began  several 
years  ago  to  change  our  approach  to  field  maintenance. 
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In  1991,  our  Airway  Facilities  organization  began  a  major  strate- 
gic planning  effort,  in  partnership  with  PASS,  the  technician's 
union.  Our  goal  was  to  restructure  and  consolidate  the  organiza- 
tion, and  to  prepare  for  the  transition  from  a  ground-based  infra- 
structure to  a  hybrid  system  composed  of  both  space-  and  ground- 
based  components. 

Incorporating  the  Administration's  goals  into  this  strategic  plan, 
we  began  to  identify  ways  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  functions 
without  lessening  our  ability  to  perform  and  maintain  functions.  As 
a  result  of  this  planning,  the  reductions  in  our  field  maintenance 
work  force  will  come  from  administrative  support  and  management 
positions.  None  of  the  reductions  will  come  from  the  safety-related 
positions  that  actually  perform  field  maintenance. 

For  fiscal  1995,  we  are  currently  ahead  of  schedule  in  meeting 
the  targeted  reduction  in  Federal  employment.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1995,  Agency  staffing  will  be  a  full  6  percent  below  the  fiscal  year 
1993  level.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  3,079  FTEs  since  the  en- 
acted 1993  budget. 

Restructuring  efforts,  such  as  the  one  underway  in  our  Airway 
Facilities  organization,  have  shown  us  that  there  are  ways  in 
which  we  can  continue  to  provide  key  safety-related  services  at  a 
lower  cost.  That  will  be  the  focus  of  our  efforts  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year  and  during  fiscal  year  1995  as  well. 

I  can  assure  you  that  safety  will  remain  our  foremost  consider- 
ation as  we  adapt  to  the  challenge  of  the  increased  efforts  to 
achieve  fiscal  restraint  throughout  the  Federal  sector. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions  of  the  subcommittee  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That  is  an  appropriate  point  break  for  the  re- 
corded vote  in  progress  on  the  House  Floor.  We  will  return  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

[Recess.] 

The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

Mr.  Broderick,  describe  for  us  how  the  FAA  sets  its  staffing 
standards,  first  for  air  traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  Broderick.  What  I  would  prefer  is  to  have  Bill  Pollard  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  may  pass  off  any  of  these  questions  to  whom- 
ever you  choose. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Thank  you,  sir.  Bill  is  an  expert  in  air  traffic 
control  and  I  can  talk  about  other  disciplines. 

Mr.  Pollard.  We  have  staffing  standards  that  are  under  revision 
now  and  quite  honestly  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Our  staff- 
ing standards  give  us  an  aggregate  number  of  controllers  we  expect 
to  need  in  the  system. 

Basically,  this  starts  by  determining  an  aggregate  number  for 
each  of  our  regions,  and  from  that  a  cumulative  number  for  the 
system  is  determined.  Those  staffing  standards  include  allocation 
for  controller  training,  including  sick  leave  and  working  weekends. 
They  are  based  on  a  five-day  week  and  then  we  allot  more  people 
to  that  because  it  is  obviously  a  seven-day-a-week  operation. 

It  is  basically  derived  from  the  number  of  positions  that  must  be 
staffed  in  the  facility  times  the  number  of  shifts  that  they  work. 
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Then  we  multiply  by  a  factor  of  1.7  to  give  us  the  additional  cov- 
erage in  staffing  so  that  people  could  take  leave  and  receive  train- 
ing, those  types  of  things  that  are  normal  in  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  But  how  do  you  determine  the  number  of  people 
you  need  at  a  particular  tower  or  at  a  particular  en  route  center. 
Let's  start  with  an  en  route  center  and  a  controller  working,  talk- 
ing to  traffic. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Right. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  On  average,  a  controller  works  27,  28  aircraft 
maximum  in  a  sector.  And  the  question  is,  is  that  the  maximum 
number  and  the  number  of  aircraft  per  hour  at  a  particular  center 
at  particular  times  of  the  day?  How  do  you  get  to  the  number  of 
controllers?  What  says  that  at  a  center,  X  number  of  controllers  is 
the  standard?  What  says  at  O'Hare  tower,  X  number  of  controllers 
is  how  many  you  should  have?  What  drives  that? 

Mr.  Pollard.  The  number  of  airplanes,  for  instance,  in  an  en 
route  facility  would  basically  determine  the  number  of  positions 
that  we  are  required  to  staff  on  a  daily  basis.  In  other  words,  we 
break  the  area  of  control  up  into  sectors  which  would  be  a  position 
of  operation.  There  may  be  two  or  three  positions  of  operation  asso- 
ciated with  each  sector.  If  the  traffic  increases  in  that  area,  then 
we  would  establsih  more  sectors. 

So  you  start  out  with  a  known  number  of  sectors  and  positions 
that  you  must  operate  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis.  Some  of  the  sec- 
tors you  only  operate  two  shifts  a  day,  depending  on  the  traffic  vol- 
umes in  that  particular  area. 

From  the  number  of  positions  and  the  number  of  shifts  that  you 
operate,  you  determine  a  staffing  number.  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  10  positions  and  two  shifts  a  day,  that  is  20  positions  that  you 
need  to  staff.  Ultimately,  it  is  then  rolled  into  a  weekly  require- 
ment that  would  give  you  X  number  of  positions  and  shifts  that  you 
need  to  cover  per  week. 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds  because  these  are  basically  engi- 
neered performance  standards.  Years  ago,  there  were  time  and  mo- 
tion studies  done  on  what  controllers  do.  You  would  take  that  num- 
ber and  multiply  it  by  the  factor  that  I  mentioned  earlier  which  is 
1.7.  The  additional  staffing  from  the  1.7  factor  is  required  to  cover 
for  breaks,  training,  and  weekend  staffing. 

That  is  generally  how  it  is  done.  They  are  not  the  most  accurate 
staffing  standards,  although,  from  a  technological  standpoint,  I 
think  they  are  state  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  said  that  is  now  under  review,  now  under  re- 
consideration? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir.  The  staffing  standard  that  we  have  now 
calculates  some  supervision  into  the  staffing  standard.  It  also  cal- 
culates in  a  large  pipeline  because  it  was  based  on  a  lot  of  new  em- 
ployees when  we  were  hiring  two  to  three  thousand  controllers  a 
year.  It  has  a  pipeline  of  over  1,500  which  is  unreal  in  today's  envi- 
ronment where  we  are  only  hiring  a  couple  hundred  of  people  a 
year  and  our  training  needs  are  diminished  considerably. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  numbers 
here.  Your  numbers  that  you  provided  for  the  committee  indicate 
that  for  1993,  end-of-year  employment  was  controller  work  force. 
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17,688.  Mr.  ICrasner  in  his  testimony  later  on  will  say  that  there 
are  14,387  air  traffic  controllers.  Who  are  you  counting  that  he  is 
not  counting?  First-line  supervisors? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Right.  The  first-line  supervisor  is  the  difference. 
There  are  some  2,200  first-line  supervisors  in  centers  and  towers. 
Those  are  people  who  are  the  immediate  supervisors  for  the  con- 
trollers. They  maintain  currency  and  do  work  traffic. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Last  time  I  asked  this  question,  we  were  trying 
to  figure  out  what  the — how  the  FAA  counted  people  at  the  control- 
ler work  force.  We  had  quite  a  division  of  viewpoint  about  this  and 
FAA  went  back  and  finally  established  a  standard  that  they  did  not 
count  air  traffic  assistants  because  they  were  not  talking  to  traffic 
but  they  would  count  first-line  supervisors  or  others  if  there  are 
others  who  talk  to  traffic  at  least  10  percent  of  the  time. 

Is  that  the  standard  you  are  still  using? 

Mr.  Pollard.  That  is  basically  it.  The  definition  we  have  now  is 
the  one  that  was  agreed  on  several  years  ago.  In  1987,  if  I  recall, 
controller  work  force  was  defined  as  controllers,  first-line  super- 
visors and  traffic  management  coordinators.  There  are  about  300 
traffic  management  coordinators  in  the  entire  system.  The  defini- 
tion today  is  basically  the  same. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Okay.  What  is  the  optimum  number  of  aircraft  a 
controller  at  a  center  should  work? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. I  don't  mean  to  be  trite  about  this,  but  sometimes  one  is 
enough.  It  depends  on  the  experience  of  the  pilot,  the  conditions, 
and  the  weather.  Other  times  it  depends  on  what  type  of  sector  you 
are  working. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  working  a  high  altitude  sector,  flight 
level  350  and  above  and  most  of  the  traffic  is  en  route,  established 
at  altitude  and  separated,  you  can  handle  a  much  larger  number 
of  aircraft.  You  are  still  controlling  and  ensuring  separation,  but 
you  don't  have  as  much  activity,  so  it  is  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
number  there  as  to  what  is  adequate. 

I  think  under  normal  circumstances,  again,  in  a  high  altitude, 
our  controllers  out  there  frequently  work  15,  20  airplanes,  some- 
times even  more  than  that  depending  on  if  they  have  assistance. 
At  low  altitude,  if  it  is  little  closer  in,  if  it  is  in  the  terminal,  then 
obviously  the  numbers  diminish.  So  it  is  really  difficult  to  give  a 
generic  answer. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  At  an  en  route  center,  I  have  generally  seen  27, 
28  aircraft  per  sector. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  have  not  seen  it  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Right. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  have  been  to  almost  every  center,  not  all,  but 
I  try  to  get  at  the  rush  hour  times  and  that  seems  to  be  fairly  com- 
mon. I  understand  that  conditions  and  all  may  vary  and  there  may 
be  one  aircraft,  particularly  one  instance  that  I  did  observe,  one 
aircraft  was  about  all  that  a  controller  ought  to  have  handled  at 
that  point  because  it  was  KC-147 — what  is  that? 

Mr.  Broderick.  135. 

Mr.  Oberstar  [continuing].  KG- 135  tanker  with  a  fire  in  the  tail 
section  and  the  pilot  needed  room  to  dump  fuel  before  the  thing  ex- 
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ploded  and  that  was  about  all  that  anybody  could  have,  but  that 
controller  had  28  aircraft  including  the  tanker  in  her  sector  at  the 
time. 

All  right.  I  am  going  to  pursue  in  a  moment,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Clinger  to  take  over  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clinger  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

With  regard  to  contractors,  FAA  has  a  lot  of  contractors,  and  ap- 
parently are  going  to  have  some  more.  GAO  last  week  issued  a  re- 
port and  an  article  appeared  in  The  Post  about  it. 

And  I  guess  the  question  I  have  is:  What  is  driving  this  need  to 
have  the  contractors?  Is  it  an  effort  to  get  the  numbers  down  and, 
if  so,  is  it  really  going  to  be  cost-effective? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  from  a  lot  of  experience,  Mr. 
Clinger,  working  on  the  specific  issue  of  what  it  really  costs  to  have 
an  FAA  employee  do  a  job,  that  just  looking  at  the  salary  of  the 
employee  or  even  the  salary  plus  the  30  percent  overhead  or  what- 
ever is  not  really  a  fair  depiction  of  the  true  costs. 

There  is  a  fairly  substantial  overhead  that  we  do  not  capture  in 
our  current  way  of  budgeting  and  doing  that  kind  of  cost  account- 
ing. What  we  are  doing  to  try  and  capture  more  fairly  is  develop 
a  cost  accounting  system,  cost  performance  system,  we  call  it,  that 
will  not  only  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  doing  a  particular  job  is  by 
the  people,  but  measure  the  performance  per  dollar. 

But  I  would 

Mr.  Clinger.  You  can't  give  us  that  information  now. 

Mr.  Broderick.  You  can't  do  it  now  on  any  individual  thing,  but 
you  can  look  at  the  kinds  of  supervisory  ratios  we  have  and  admin- 
istrative support  people  that  we  have  and  recognize  that  it  is  a 
fairly  large  number  of  what  private  sector  organization  would  call 
overhead  or  general  administrative  expense. 

But  we  do  look — we  try  very  hard  to  look  at  the  cost  to  Govern- 
ment when  we  are  doing  contracts  and  compare  that  to  what  we 
could  have  done  in-house,  but  there  is  another  very  important 
thing  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  look  at  and  that  is  the  ability 
to  get  a  particular  kind  of  talent  immediately  that  we  may  not 
have  in  the  Agency,  or  some  other  kind  of  capability. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  surge  capability,  hire  a  lot  of  people  for  a  short 
period  of  time  to  do  a  job.  So  cost  is  a  very  important  factor,  one 
that  we  are  acutely  aware  of  and  with  the  budget  situation  being 
what  it  is,  we  will  try  to  save  money  wherever  we  can  without  cut- 
ting corners  on  safety. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Do  you  keep  records  of  contractor  hours  at  the 
present  time  so  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  track  whether  the 
FAA  contractors  are  increasing  while  the  number  of  employees  de- 
crease. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Each  individual  contract  of  course  tracks  those 
areas,  but  we  don't  have  any  kind  of  central  system  that  keeps 
track  of  contractor  hours.  We  don't  have  a  central  system  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Clinger.  There  are  approximately  3,000  contractors,  we  un- 
derstand, based  in  FAA  facilities  and  in  some  cases  these  contrac- 
tors are,  as  I  understand  it,  performing  the  same  duties  as  FAA 
employees. 
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And  I  guess  the  question  is:  Is  it  fair  to  fire  an  FAA  employee 
and  not  affect  the  contractor  simply  because  one  counts  against 
your  totals  and  the  other  does  not? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  I  think  not,  but  I  also  think  that  the  issue 
of  people  doing  exactly  the  same  job  is  something  that  I  would  have 
to  look  at  very  closely.  I  know  that,  for  example,  we  have  some  con- 
tract support  people  in  my  organization  in  headquarters  that  are 
computer  software  experts.  We  simply  don't  have  those  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  FAA  in-house,  so  we  went  to  a  contract  source  to  get 
those  people.  They  are  not  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  per- 
son at  the  next  desk.  They  are  seated  at  the  next  desk,  so  they  can 
quickly  come  in  and  perform  work  for  us. 

Arch,  in  the  Airway  Facilities  area,  I  am  sure  you  have  contract 
support  that  also  performs  unique  capability;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Archilla.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  dinger.  We  have — the  first 
thing  that  gets  done  on  any  system  that  gets  deployed  is  a  cost 
benefit  analysis  on  whether  it  would  be-— depending  on  the  life 
cycle  of  the  equipment,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  system  for 
a  very  long  time  or  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  system  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time,  to  see  whether  it  is  more  beneficial  for  the  government 
to  maintain  it  in-house  or  have  the  work  contracted  out. 

In  the  majority  of  the  instances,  the  cost  benefit  analysis  indi- 
cates that  doing  the  work  in-house  is  much  cheaper  than  contract- 
ing the  work  out.  We  are  also  failed  with  the  deployment  of  new 
systems  that  has  not  given  us  in  the  Airways  Facilities  organiza- 
tion the  time  to  adequately  train  our  technicians  and  staff  appro- 
priately for  certain  equipment  that  gets  deployed,  so  we  end  up  get- 
ting support  for  one  to  two  years  from  contractor  sources  while  we 
have  the  time  to  train  our  technicians  at  the  FAA  academy  in 
Oklahoma  City  or  through  contractor  provided  training.  We  bring 
the  maintenance  in-house  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Air  traffic  has  some  contract  support  that  is 
somewhat  similar,  too. 

Bill. 

Mr.  Pollard.  We  have  a  couple  of  contracts.  I  think  our  training 
contract  in  en  route  facilities  is  very  cost-effective — and  so  much  of 
that  depends  on  the  management  of  the  contract.  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  contract  towers. 

When  we  staff  these  low-level  activity  VFR  facilities,  we  usually 
assign  people  that  are  coming  right  out  of  the  College  Training  Ini- 
tiatives Program,  or  out  of  the  Academy.  They  check  out  rather 
quickly  at  these  low-level  facilities,  usually  within  a  year.  They  are 
beginning  a  career  so  they  have  a  desire  to  go  somewhere  else  so 
that  they  want  to  bid  out  to  more  complex  facilities  because  that 
gives  them  additional  money. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  they  are  promoted  out  of  those  facilities. 
If  we  operate  these  towers,  we  backfill,  so  we  have  kind  of  a  per- 
petual cost  for  moving  employees  in,  training  them,  and  moving 
them  out. 

Even  though  those  contract  controllers  would  be  paid  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  ours,  as  Tony  mentioned,  the  overhead  would 
not  be  as  high  because  they  wouldn't  have  the  same  benefits  as 
government  employee.  So  that  would  be  less. 
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Contract  employees  are  not  there  to  train  and  get  checked  out  so 
they  can  compete  for  other  jobs.  So  that  continuous  cycle  is  not 
there,  so  they  don't  have  to  allow  for  any  training  resources  or  an- 
ticipate any  attrition.  It  does  save  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  per  site  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  overall  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Clinger.  You  are  taking  a  position,  basically,  that  contrac- 
tors are  primarily  those  that  bring  unique  skills  or  ability  to  the 
system,  and  that  would  not  be  available  in-house  for  economic  or 
cost  savings  purposes. 

Mr.  Broderick.  That  is  generally  true  although,  as  Arch  men- 
tioned, the  fact  is  that  sometimes  we  have  to  bring  contractors  in 
because  we  need  a  capability  today  that  we  can't  build  in-house,  so 
we  bring  them  in  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Clinger.  I  think  Mr.  Pollard  is  saying,  with  regard  to  the 
air  traffic  controllers,  that  the  level  one  towers,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
cost  savings  for  you. 

Mr.  Pollard.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Clinger.  They  are  not  unique  skills  that  you  are  training 
over? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No,  sir.  They  are  unique,  but  they  are  readily 
available  on  the  market  now. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar  [presiding].  Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Representative  Klink's  comments  on  Beaver 
County  Community  College.  Mr.  Pollard,  you  are  probably  the  best 
one  to  answer  this.  What  obligation  does  the  FAA  feel  it  has  to- 
ward Beaver  County  Community  College? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well,  let  me  say  that  we  have  four  other  schools 
providing  services  similar  to  Beaver.  Beaver  is  a  little  bit  unique, 
as  Congressman  Klink  said,  since  they  specifically  train  for  the  ter- 
minals. Some  of  the  others  do  both  options.  The  MARC  program 
that  Minnesota  has  does  specifically  en  route.  All  the  schools  give 
us  a  very  good  product. 

We  have  no  quarrels  at  all  with  their  training  program.  We  feel 
that  we  have  a  commitment.  By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  record,  I  only  signed  it,  I  didn't  write  it,  with  relevance  to  the 
earlier  discussion. 

Mr.  Horn.  But  you  take  full  responsibility  for  it? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  take  responsibility,  yes,  for  that.  We  have  tried 
to  employ  as  many  of  those  people  as  we  could  because,  again,  as 
the  Congressman  said,  all  the  schools  turn  out  excellent  employees. 
They  are  trained  equally  as  well  as  the  people  we  send  through  the 
Academy  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  more  specifically  trained  in 
just  one  option. 

Our  commitment  to  those  is  to  employ  as  many  of  those  people 
as  we  possibly  can.  Our  problem  is,  as  I  said,  we  have  schools 
whose  capacity  far  exceeds  any  hiring  that  we  are  doing.  These 
schools  started  when  we  were  hiring  a  couple  thousand  people  a 
year.  Now  we  are  talking  about  a  couple  of  hundred.  And  Beaver 
alone  could  turn  out  that  many.  MARC  alone  could  turn  out  that 
many.  University  of  Alaska,  University  of  North  Dakota  and 
Hampton,  any  of  those.  That  is  our  problem. 
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We  have  a  commitment  to  try  to  be  fair  in  our  hiring  and  we 
have,  I  might  just  add,  committed  to  hiring  around  15  of  the  Bea- 
ver students  prior  to  the  end  of  this  year.  We  have  gone  out  to 
these  schools  telUng  them  that  the  employment  opportunities  are 
going  to  be  extremely  limited  over  the  next  several  years.  We  have 
given  them  notice  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to  build  a  backlog 
if  they  continue  to  have  mass  input. 

Mr.  Horn.  Now  you  have  an  FAA  academy;  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Horn.  And  they  educate  and  train  how  many  students  a 
year? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Let  me  say  this:  The  only  people  that  we  have  sent 
through  the  FAA  Academy  in,  say,  the  past  year  would  be  people 
that  were  already  our  employees.  We  have  not  gone  to  the  street 
to  hire  people  and  send  them  through. 

We  have  sent  through  some  people  that  came  out  of  the  coopera- 
tive education  program  where  they  work  for  the  FAA  for  six 
months  and  go  to  school — about  84  of  those  in  the  past  15  to  16 
months.  We  converted  about  30  of  the  air  traffic  assistants  to  con- 
trollers, those  that  were  eligible,  and  that  is  basically  the  people 
that  have  been  through  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Horn.  As  I  remember  Mr.  Klink's  statistics,  the  Beaver 
trains  at  the  rate  of  14  a  semester  and  there  were  about  70  people 
that  had  various  jobs  in  the  community  because  they  were  not 
hired  by  the  FAA. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  file  for  the  record  are  the  data  from 
both  your  academy  in  terms  of  number  that  you  have  had  complete 
the  course  successfully  in  the  last  four  years  and  the  five  institu- 
tions or  six  that  includes  Beaver  County  Community  College  by 
name  of  institution  as  to  how  many  have  they  completed. 

Do  they  take  an  examination  after  they  get  out  before  you  con- 
sider them  for  the  controllership? 

Mr.  Pollard.  They  take  the  0PM  written  exam  which  is  basi- 
cally just  a  written  exam.  They  do  not  take  anything  other  than 
that.  They  are  employed  by  us. 

Mr.  Horn.  Okay.  Then  we  need  to  know  how  many  have  satisfac- 
tory completed  the  academic  program.  How  many  took  the  exam- 
ination. How  many  passed  it.  How  many  were  hired  by  the  FAA. 

Mr.  Pollard.  If  I  might  just  clarify  one  thing,  sir.  They  are  not — 
I  understand  where  you  are  coming  from  and  I  will  fulfill  your  re- 
quirement, but  they  are  not  even  eligible  for  us  to  hire  unless  they 
pass  their  exams.  So  when  Beaver  says  there  are  70  available,  they 
have  gone  through  all  that  process.  Those  that  couldn't  pass  it  have 
been  screened  out.  But  we  will  get  that  data. 

Mr.  Horn.  Give  us  the  data  that  is  comparable  because,  obvi- 
ously, the  obvious  next  question  is:  Is  the  FAA  trying  to  protect  its 
academy  against  the  one  that  is  complete  from  the  five  or  six  insti- 
tutions. And  just,  simply,  let's  take  a  look  at  it  see  what  that  is. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Pollard:] 
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The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  persons  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
ATC  course,  taken  the  0PM  exam  and  been  hired  since  1990: 


Completed 

Took  Exam 

Passed 

Hired 

FAA  Academy 

2674* 

2674** 

2674 

2672 

Mid  America  Aviation 
Resource  Consortium 
(MARC) 

205 

205 

205 

163 

Community  College  of 
Beaver  County  (CCBC) 

101 

96 

96 

34 

Hampton  University 

35 

35 

35 

1 

University  of  Alaska 

10 

10 

9 

5 

University  of 
North  Dakota 

10 

10 

10 

0 

*  of  4912  persons  who  entered. 

**  Only  individuals  who  have  already  passed  the  0PM  exam  are  hired  by  the 
FAA  to  enter  the  FAA  Academy. 


Notes  on  Collegiate  Training  Initiative  Institutions: 

•  Several  students  from  various  schools  did  not  meet  the  medical  and 
security  requirements. 

•  Only  MARC  and  CCBC  graduated  students  prior  to  May  1 993 . 
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Mr.  Horn.  Let  me  move  to  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  this  locahty  pay.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  program  expires  in  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Horn.  And  the  President  did  not  request  a  renewal  this  year 
or  last  year.  And  last  year,  I  believe  the  Appropriations  Committee 
did  provide  the  money;  was  that  correct? 

Mr.  Pollard.  We  were  going  to  terminate  the  program  early  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  provide  the  funding  to  carry  us 
through  the  five-year  period,  which  ends  in  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Horn.  Now,  is  there  any  intent  of  the  FAA  to  seek  that 
money?  Does  it  wish  to  have  it  and  was  it  simply  turned  down  at 
0MB  or  what? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well,  I  can't  address  the  0MB  part.  I  will  say  that 
we  did  not  request  that  within  the  FAA.  Ruth  may  want  to  talk 
about  that  some,  but  we  feel  like  it  cost  us  $20  to  $22  million  a 
year.  The  bottom  line  is  it  has  not  been  cost-effective.  I  can  show 
you  numbers  of  people  that  we  have  that  were  there  when  we  initi- 
ated the  program.  In  some  ways,  it  has  been  beneficial,  but  it 
hasn't  done  for  us  everything  that  we  expected  for  that  amount  of 
money. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  there  are  other  things  that  come  into 
play  here  a  little  bit.  You  mentioned  the  locality  pay  there,  not  the 
20  percent  level,  but  in  certain  areas,  8  percent,  5  percent.  There 
has  been  legislation  passed.  We  have  the  authority  now  to  pay  the 
locality  pay  which  softens  the  impact  of  the  termination.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  20  percent  and  8  percent,  if  em- 
ployees actually  lose  that. 

Going  back  to  the  discussion  we  had  earlier,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily at  these  types  of  facilities,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  applicants 
out  there  now,  not  necessarily  from  the  CTI,  but  with  former  con- 
trollers. Some  former  controllers  have  worked  in  these  facilities,  so 
that  if  we  actually  had  a  staffing  problem,  we  could  reach  out  to 
those  people  for  those  facilities. 

Mr.  Horn.  So  the  reason  it  was  initiated,  originally,  is  because 
it  was  hard  to  keep  the  work  force  you  had  given  the  salaries, 
given  the  cost  of  living  in  the  local;  is  that  the  rationale? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  would  say  generally,  yes,  that  is  accurate.  The 
cost  of  living,  although  it  wasn't  a  cost  of  living  adjustment,  cer- 
tainly was  a  factor  in  making  the  facility  hard  to  staff"  as  it  was 
classified  at  the  beginning  of  the  demo. 

Mr.  Horn.  Now  you  find  yourself  with  a  surplus  of  people  inter- 
ested in  working  even  if  it  is  a  high  cost  of  living;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  would  only  debate  the  surplus  but  I  guess  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  that,  yes,  sir.  We  have  4,500  people  out 
there  that  are  former  controllers  and  I  think  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  employment  in  almost  any  location. 

Mr.  Horn.  Okay.  If  you  could  give  us  your  best  shot  as  to  what 
would  the  lack  of  that  do.  That  must  be  why  you  are  saying  it  isn't 
necessary  to  your  retention  versus  the  cost  of  training  when  you 
get  new  people  in,  and  I  assume  you  considered  that  originally 
when  this  was  advocated  that  you  could  save  on  quality  work  force, 
not  have  them  leave  for  other  jobs  out  of  sheer  frustration  or  move 
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away  from  the  area  when  these  are  usually  expensive  urban  areas 
that  have  heavy  traffic. 

Am  I  missing  something  here? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No,  sir.  I  think  you  are  right  there  and  we  can  pro- 
vide that  data.  The  people  impacted  the  most,  obviously,  weren't 
those  that  already  lived  there  when  we  implemented.  It  was  a  lot 
of  our  newer  employees  going  in  that  just  simply  couldn't  afford  to 
live  in  some  of  those  areas  on  the  beginning  salary. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  There  will  be 
another  round  of  questioning  for  Members. 

Mr.  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  If  I  might,  I  guess  I  am  going  to  pick  up  where  Con- 
gressman Horn  left  off.  The  district  that  I  represent,  depending  on 
which  survey  you  look  at,  is  represented  as  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  country  in  which  you  can  live,  or  the  second.  It  is  also  home 
to  New  York  TRACON,  and  up  the  road,  not  in  the  district,  al- 
though it  affects  all  of  our  people,  is  the  New  York  Air  Route  Traf- 
fic Control  Center. 

Maybe  you  could  elaborate  for  us  because  I  am  at  a  loss.  And  I 
can  tell  you  that  there  are  some  morale  problems  associated  with 
the  elimination  of  this  payroll  demonstration  project. 

Maybe  you  could  elaborate  on  your  earlier  statement  that  the 
program,  for  what  it  cost,  didn't  do  some  of  the  things  that  you 
thought  it  would  do.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  it  doesn't 
do  that  you  thought  it  would  do  which  would  warrant  eliminating 
the  program. 

Mr.  Pollard.  These  numbers  are  fairly  accurate,  but  they  may 
not  be  exact,  not  just  as  to  air  traffic  employees  but  others  in  those 
areas  that  receive  pay  demo.  In  air  traffic  initially  when  the  pro- 
gram was  implemented,  there  were  some  2,100  or  so  of  those  peo- 
ple that  actually  received  a  20  percent. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  20  percent  from  pay  demo,  we  have  still  as- 
signed people  there  as  their  first  assignment,  so  the  20  percent 
doesn't  necessarily  attract  people,  say,  from  Atlanta  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago or  to  go  to  New  York  TRACON  and  work.  We  hope  that  we 
would  get  some  of  that  movement,  as  you  said,  a  highly  trained 
controller  that  would  be  wanting  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Levy.  What  about  keeping  the  people  you  have? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well,  we  didn't  lose  that  many  people  before.  Con- 
gressman. Obviously  there  was  some  retention  as  far  as  people  that 
perhaps  were  going  to  retire,  not  only  in  the  controller  work  force, 
but  in  the  management  and  supervisory  and  support  staff  that 
chose  to  stay  because  of  the  20  percent. 

And  I  agree  fully  that,  obviously,  it  will  have  a  morale  impact  be- 
cause it  is  a  considerable  reduction  in  salary. 

Mr.  Levy.  It  sounds  to  me — it  sounds  like  some  of  the  employees 
there,  what  you  are  saying,  when  we  needed  you,  we  were  willing 
to  pay  you.  And  now  that  there  is  a  glut  of  you,  if  you  don't  like 
taking  the  cut  in  pay,  too  bad. 

What  don't  I  understand  about  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well,  not  to  debate  that  issue,  but  it  was  a  five- 
year  program  going  in,  and  I  think  most  everyone  knew  that. 
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Mr.  Levy.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  some  of  the  statistics 
that  you  have  already  agreed  to  provide  to  Congressman  Horn.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  for  me,  and  maybe  you  can  prove  me  wrong, 
that  you  can  retrain  new  people  and  get  them  in  as  people  leave 
the  system  because  the  pay  is  inadequate  in  that  region. 

There  also  is  an  element  of  fairness,  I  think,  to  be  paying  folks 
in  that  community  and  in  some  of  the  other  communities  like  Chi- 
cago and  the  other  areas  that  were  targeted  under  the  pay  dem- 
onstration program,  the  same  thing  that  is  being  paid  for  similar 
work  in  areas  where  it  really  is  much  less  expensive  to  live. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Fine. 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  questions  other 
than  just  one.  And  I  had  to  be  gone  for  a  few  minutes,  maybe  you 
discussed  this.  Getting  back  just  for  a  moment  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  government  corporation  in  the  air  traffic  controllers,  but  what 
I  have  been  attempting  to  do  is  get  some  budget  figures  to  see  so 
I  could  anticipate  what  recommendations  are  going  to  come  up  on 
that. 

I  have  noticed  that  even  in  the  Republican  budget  proposal,  Mr. 
Kasich  also  has  a  very  similar  proposal  and  yet  while  they  talk 
about  effecting  certain  savings,  when  we  call  over  to  get  figures,  we 
are  not  able  to  get  them  because  they  don't  come  by  that  line. 

Ai'e  figures  available  that  would  be  affected  by  those  functions 
that  would  be  transferred  to  a  government  corporation  and  the  cost 
of  those  so  we  could  start  looking  at  those  anticipating  receiving 
the  recommendation  of  the  FAA? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Mr.  Inhofe,  they  are  not  available  yet.  All  of  the 
decisions  haven't  been  made,  even  on  exactly  how  to  structure  the 
program  by  the  working  group  that  is  doing  that,  and  I  expect  by 
April  they  will  be  available  sometime. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  noticed  that  I  believe  it  was  in  the  Vice  President's 
proposal,  he  did  actually  have  some  numbers  that  he  anticipated 
a  savings  that  would  be  affected.  Then  today  I  saw  the  figure  $12 
billion  being  used  over  a  period  of  five  years  as  to  savings  that 
could  be  affected,  and  I  don't  know  where  that  figure  came  from. 

If  I  gave  you  that  stuff,  could  you  at  least  give  me  your  analysis 
as  to  how  would  you  think  that  was  calculated? 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  could  only  speculate  on  it.  I  don't  know  what 
the  source  of  the  figures  is  and,  as  I  say,  we  don't  even  have  yet 
all  of  the  information  available  on  how  the  corporation  or  organiza- 
tion might  be  structured  so  that  we  could  run  those  calculations. 
But  as  soon  as  the  work  group  does  it,  we  will  have  that. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Of  what  has  been  proposed  so  far,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  would  be  those  personnel  involved  in  air  traffic  con- 
trol in  the  FAA  that  would  be  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

Now,  if  that  were  true,  those  figures  would  be  available,  wouldn't 
they,  because  we  would  be  talking  about  payroll  figures? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  actually,  not  really,  because  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  a  lot  more  difficult  than  you  might  think  to  define  what 
you  mean  by  air  traffic  control.  Does  that  include  R&D?  Does  it  in- 
clude all  the  systems  development  people?  Does  it  include  all  of 
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Airway  Facilities?  Does  it  include  flight  inspection?  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  debates  that  are  going  on  to  literally  draw  those  lines. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  To  answer  that  question,  then,  we  would  have  to 
know  what  they  have  in  mind  so  we  have  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
I  am  not  saying  in  this  criticism,  but  I  want  to  get  some  figures 
so  I  can  at  least  examine  some  of  the  proposals  that  are  anticipat- 
ing the  cost  savings. 

Mr.  Broderick.  You  are  exactly  right,  so  we  haven't  made  a  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Sometime  in  April  or  so. 

Mr.  Broderick.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  work  group  will 
be  finished  in  April  and  make  the  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We  hope  it  proceeds  with  as  much  due  speed  and 
deliberation  as  some.  Appointments  have  proceeded,  maybe  we  will 
get  it  after  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  couple  of  quick  questions.  I  noticed  that  one  of  your  missions 
here  is  to  reduce  senior  management  and  hopefully  to  reach  a  level, 
a  ratio  of  one — well,  are  you  at  one-to-six  right  now  as  far  as  the 
supervisory  employer  ratio? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Approximately  overall,  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Mica.  Has  there  been  any  progress  since  last  year  in  chang- 
ing that? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes,  there  has. 

Mr.  Mica.  Are  you  at  one-to-seven  now?  Because  in  order  to  get 
this  one-to-twelve  by  1999,  it  looks  like  you  are  going  to  have  to 
add  a  couple  of — actually  lose  a  significant  number  of  supervisors- 
to-employee  ratios. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes.  Likely  either  through  attrition  or  the 
buyout  that  we  hope  is  going  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  to  be 
reducing  the  number  of  managers  and  we  hope  to  reassign  them 
to  nonmanagement,  nonsupervisory  positions  if  they  are  still  with 
the  Agency. 

Mr.  Mica.  One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  in  the  proposal  is 
that  the  Washington  headquarters  and  field  offices,  up  to  50  per- 
cent reduction  by  1999,  also  reaching  these  supervisor-employee  ra- 
tios by  1999.  Didn't  it  seem  like  you  should  be  cutting  from  the  top 
first? 

Mr.  Broderick.  I  am  sorry.  You  said  does  it  seem? 

Mr.  Mica.  Wouldn't  it  seem  that  we  should  be  reversing  this 
order,  that  we  should  be  slicing  from  the  administrative  fat  first? 

Mr.  Broderick.  That  is  actually  what  we  are  doing.  All  of  us,  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  prepared  testimony,  the  Airway  Facilities  orga- 
nization has  worked  for  several  years  on  a  complete  restructuring 
of  their  organization. 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  how  many  will  be  gone  by  when? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Arch,  do  you  have  the  numbers  on  Airway  Fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.  Archilla.  Mr.  Mica,  we  just  completed,  as  you  suggested,  a 
realignment  of  our  headquarters  functional  areas,  and  the  intent  is 
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to  reach  a  supervisory  ratio  by  the  end  of  1995  of  ten-to-one  and 
by  1999  of  fifteen-to-one. 

Mr.  Mica.  Do  we  have  with  us  like  the  staff,  by  all  the  GSA? 

Mr.  Archilla.  By  different  grades? 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archilla.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mica.  We  have  that  here  so  we  can  track  that  to  see  if  you 
are  performing? 

Mr.  Archilla.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mica.  One  of  the  other  questions  I  have  real  quickly,  I  guess 
there  has  been  previous  testimony  relating  to  the  large  number  of 
maintenance  technicians  that  are  eligible  to  retire.  I  am  wondering, 
we  also  have  before  us  a  buyout  provision  which  I  hadn't  at  least 
initially  supported. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of  a  buyout  provision  passing 
and  also  a  potential  shortage,  an  existing  shortage,  and  even  more 
acute  shortage  as  a  result  of  a  measure  like  that. 

Does  anyone  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Let  me  try  that.  As  a  general  rule,  the  buyout 
is  going  to  be  targeted  at  management,  supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trative support.  We  are  not  going  to  offer  buyouts  to  the  safety 
work  force.  We  are  not  going  to  offer  it  to  air  traffic  controllers  or 
flight  standards  inspectors,  certificate  engineers  or  Airway  Facili- 
ties technicians  the  opportunity  to  retire.  Those  are  the  work  forces 
that  we  are  protecting  and  preserving  so  that  we  can  perform  our 
most  essential  mission. 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  the  only  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  some- 
thing that  concerns  me  is,  you  know,  I  favor  looking  at  the  privat- 
ization of  FAA,  but  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  that  in  the  process, 
that  there  may  not  be  some  protections  for  eliminating  some  of  the 
overhead  and  bulk  that  that  mission  may  get  lost  as  far  as  the  high 
administrative  staff. 

Usually  in  the  process  of  any  of  these  conversions  or  government 
cutting,  the  poor  guy  that  is  down  there  doing  the  work  is  the  first 
one  out  the  door.  And  then  the  guys  at  the  top  were  usually  feath- 
ering and  saving  their  own  nest,  so  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  looking  to- 
wards if  we  go  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  would  see  exactly  that  kind  of  concern  in  our 
offices  as  well,  and  that  is  why,  as  I  testified  earlier  today,  we  are 
protecting  those  work  forces  and  targeting  exactly  the  work  force 
elements  that  you  highlight  for  the  reductions  so  that  we  will  not 
only  reduce  the  number  of  employees,  but  improve  the  supervisor- 
to-work  force  ratios. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  love  to  ask  about  the  FAA  air  controller  thing, 
but  that  would  take  the  rest  of  the  Clearing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  it  doesn't  exist  yet,  so  they  probably  can't 
answer  the  question  that  you  might  want  to  ask,  thankfully.  How 
much 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem,  I  am  developing  an  insti- 
tutional memory  due  to  your  ability  to  educate  us  on  some  of  these 
issues  previously. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 
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How  many  ATAs  are  there — air  traffic  assistants  are  there  in  the 
system? 

Mr.  Pollard.  We  have  sHghtly  over  600  now. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  you  are  indicating  some  of  those  are  moving 
on  to  air  traffic  controller  training? 

Mr.  Pollard.  In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  had  about  28  that 
were  selected  and  went  on  to  be  air  traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Generally  at  en  route  centers,  how  many  control- 
lers do  you  have  side  by  side  today?  Two,  three? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  have  two  controllers  and  an  ATA? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No,  sir.  The  center  is  one  of  the  places  where  we 
would  retain  some  ATA's.  They  basically  work  with  flight  data  and 
the  flight  data  strips  coming  off  the  printers.  They  stuff  them  in 
the  strip  holders  and  take  them  to  the  appropriate  sectors,  and 
they  usually  work  flight  data  for  several  sectors. 

They  are  not  actually  plugged  in  doing  anything  with  airplanes. 
In  some  of  our  terminal  facilities,  they  work  a  clearance  delivery 
position  where  they  relay  clearances  to  pilots. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  All  right.  How  long  do  you  calculate  it  takes  for 
a  controller  to  reach  PFL  standing  today  from  the  time  you  take 
a  developmental  on  board? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. For  instance,  in  the  smaller  facilities,  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  training  facility — say  that  is  Oklahoma  City  or  Beaver — 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  months,  generally  four  to  six  months. 

If  we  put  people  into  an  en  route  facility,  it  can  take  three,  three- 
and-a-half  years.  Some  people  do  it  much  quicker.  When  we  had  a 
large  training  backlog  and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  hiring  these  peo- 
ple had  to  compete  for  training  time  because  the  way  we  teach 
these  people  to  be  controllers,  is  to  have  an  experienced  controller 
training  a  developmental  one.  It  is  a  one-on-one  training. 

If  you  are  competing  for  training  on  those  positions,  it  extends 
the  training  time.  Today  we  don't  have  a  huge  backlog.  I  would  say 
our  en  route  facilities,  someone  that  is  capable  has  the  opportunity 
to  probably  do  it  in  three  years. 

We  don't  do  much  direct  assignment  into  our  large  terminal  fa- 
cilities because  we  can  select  from  the  various  levels  of  facilities, 
and  bring  them  into  the  busier  facilities. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Over  time,  it  is  down  as  compared  to  the  mid- 
1980s? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  overtime  being 
worked  today? 

Mr.  Pollard.  In,  1992,  in  the  centers  and  towers,  it  was  about 
286,000  hours.  In  1993,  it  decreased  to  around  220,000  hours.  If 
you  want  to  equate  that  to  work  years,  that  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  120  work  years  with  which  we  are  supplementing  a  17,000-plus 
work  force. 

We  expect  that  in  1995,  as  we  start  to  get  some  of  our  new  equip- 
ment delivery  and  training,  we  may  have  to  use  some  overtime.  It 
might  go  up  to  about  the  1992  levels,  but  it  has  been  reduced  by 
about  45  percent  in  the  past  five  years.  In  fact,  I  guess  if  we  were 
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to  be  criticized,  we  may  be  criticized  from  a  systems  standpoint  of 
using  too  little  overtime. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That  raises  the  question  of  how  many  hours  are 
controllers  working  continuously  at  controls  without  a  break? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Well,  we  have 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Let's  take  centers  first. 

Mr.  Pollard.  We  have  an  agreement  with  our  union,  unless  un- 
usual circumstances  occur,  that  we  rotate  them  every  two  hours 
and  usually  there  is  some  type  of  a  break  between  that. 

Generally  speaking,  controllers  in  this  environment  spend  about 
five  hours  out  of  their  shift  on  position.  In  the  terminal  environ- 
ment it  is  about  the  same,  about  4.8,  4.9.  Smaller  facilities,  obvi- 
ously, because  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  that  some  of  the  larger  fa- 
cilities have,  generally  spend  more  time  on  position. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Are  you  reaching  a  point  of  overload,  of  control- 
lers working  too  many  hours  continuously  at  controls? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  earlier,  even  with  that  five  hours 
time  on  position,  we  have  adequate  staffing.  If  you  look  at  the  sys- 
tem in  general,  you  can  see  overtime  is  down  and  delays  are  down 
at  125,000  since  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  work  force  is  stabilized. 

Overtime,  as  I  mentioned,  is  down  considerably.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  been  able  to  afford  to  permit  employees  in  a  lot  of 
the  facilities  to  work  alternate  work  schedules,  which  should  be  re- 
source neutral  but  often  isn't.  Sometimes  it  is  a  benefit  to  us  as 
well  as  a  detriment  because  it  has  staffing  implications  and  we 
have  been  able  to  do  other  things,  for  instance,  working  with  our 
union  and  the  Quality  Through  Partnership  Employee  Involvement 
Program,  getting  people  to  participate  in  that  and  help  us  in  our 
decision-making  process  and  help  us  determine  what  their  future 
is. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  How  many  operational  errors  reported  for  1998? 

Mr.  Pollard.  For  fiscal  year  1993,  I  believe  that  number  was 
742  versus  741  the  previous  year.  If  you  looked  at  calendar  1993 
versus  calendar  1992,  it  would  show  more  of  an  increase  because 
in  the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1993,  there  was  kind  of  a  rise 
for  a  few  weeks  there. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Are  you  counting  as  operational  errors  those  situ- 
ations where  a  controller  pulled  him  or  herself  off  the  board  and/ 
or  was  pulled  off  the  board  by  a  supervisor? 

Mr.  Pollard.  If  I  am  following  that  question,  sir,  we  are  talking 
operations,  where  our  separation  criteria  was  violated  and  there 
are  certain  conditions  when  that  happens.  If  you  have  a  controller 
that  has  less  than  an  80  percent  separation,  then  for  the  most  part, 
the  controller  would  be  pulled  off,  go  through  a  recertification  and 
examination  of  the  error,  what  caiised  the  error.  In  some  cases, 
that  would  not  occur  if  it  was  less  or  if  you  had  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  separation. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  If  I  go  back  to  hearings  held  in  1989  and  the  Sur- 
vey Feedback  Action  Program  comment  sheets,  at  that  time,  there 
were  reports  from  controllers  that  there  were  operational  errors  oc- 
curring that  were  not  being  reported.  Of  course,  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  hearing.  You  came  back  and  reported  to  us  in  the  hear- 
ing and  you  were  taking  measures  then. 
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Mr.  Pollard.  We  haven't  come  back  to  inquire  of  this  program, 
principally  because  we  haven't  had  a  large  number  of  complaints 
about  it,  but  your  question  is,  what  steps  were  taken,  and  are  they 
still  in  place,  to  assure  that  operational  errors  are  being  accurately 
reported  and  appropriate  action  being  taken  and  a  controller  taken 
from  position,  retrained,  and  put  back  in  position. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  answers  and  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  "operational  error".  I  don't  want  to  cause  ter- 
ror in  the  hearts  of  people  listening  to  this.  If  we  require  five-mile 
separation  and  the  controller  permits  that  separation  to  diminish 
to,  say,  4.8  or  4.7,  that  is  technically  an  operational  error. 

What  we  have  in  our  en  route  facilities,  is  a  computer-assisted 
operational  detection  program  where  a  controller  could  look  and 
not  realize  that  they  had  a  4.8  or  a  4.7  mile  separation,  but  think 
they  had  five  mile  separation.  The  computer  can  detect  that  so  we 
basically  get — for  lack  of  a  better  word — an  alarm.  And  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  not  report  or  cover  those  up. 

In  the  terminal  environment,  we  don't  have  that  same  capacity 
in  our  software,  but  occasionally  we  do  discover  an  incident 
through  a  complaint  from  a  pilot  where  something  wasn't  reported. 
When  that  happens,  we  go  back  and  investigate  it.  It  becomes  part 
of  the  system  and  we  take  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  whether 
it  is  against  a  controller  or  a  supervisor. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Are  there  any  centers  that  you  would  character- 
ize as  having  a  greater  number  of  operational  errors  than  others? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  just  don't  have  that  data  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We  have  the  report  by  month  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, but  I  would  like  to  have  that  by  unit,  by  center. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Pollard:] 

Listed  below  are  the  operational  errors  by  center  (ARTCC)  for  1993  and  1994: 

Fachty  CY  1993  .  ^J^  ^594^^, 

Albuqueque  

Anchorage 

Chicago 

Boston 

Washington 

Denver ,. 

Fort  Worth 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles  

Salt  Lake  City 

Miami 

Memphis  

Minneapolis  

New  York 

Oakland  

Cleveland 

Seattle  

Atlanta  ; 

Total 430  97 


10 

6 

6 

0 

22 

6 

20 

3 

57 

17 

16 

3 

22 

11 

0 

1 

13 

2 

26 

7 

23 

6 

13 

2 

22 

5 

8 

1 

8 

5 

19 

3 

12 

0 

45 

5 

14 

5 

30 

2 

8 

0 

36 

7 
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Mr.  Pollard.  I  can  get  you  that  information,  sir,  and  I  can  tell 
you  in  the  past  that,  normally,  it  doesn't  stay  with  one  facility,  a 
facility  may  have  three  or  four  for  whatever  reason  and  then  it 
would  kind  of  move  on.  It  is  not  something  where  there  is  a  histori- 
cal trend.  If  there  are  facilities  like  that  we  will  certainly  identify 
that. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Pollard:] 

The  following  reflects  the  details  of  a  telephone  conversation  between  Mr.  Bill  F. 
JefTers,  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Air  Traffic,  and  Subcommittee  stall, 
during  the  week  following  the  hearing. 

Full  performance  level  staffing  at  both  the  New  York  (ZNY)  and  Washington  Cen- 
ter (ZDC)  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  is  at  an  all-time  post-strike  high.  New 
York  is  9  controllers  below  its  357  controller  work  force  (CWF)  authorized  level,  or 
at  97  percent  of  its  authorized  CWF  staffing.  Washington  Center  is  at  100+  percent 
of  its  authorized  CWF  staffing,  with  one  person  more  than  its  authorized  level  of 
43L 

In  examining  the  last  six  months  of  leave  use  at  both  centers.  ZNY  was  found 
to  have  isolated  instances  of  traumatic  leave  not  considered  to  be  problematic.  Leave 
use  at  ZDC  is  of  concern  because  of  26  separate  requests  for  trauma  leave.  Sixty- 
one  percent,  or  16  of  these  requests,  were  related  to  operational  errors.  Management 
has  initiated  plans  that  include  assigning  additional  personnel  to  its  quality  assur- 
ance ofTice,  conducting  an  airspace  study  to  evaluate  options  and  procedures,  and 
assessing  the  impact  of  the  current  transition  from  seven  areas  to  six  areas  in  the 
ARTCC. 

Operational  error  reduction  and  quality  assurance  are  always  a  top  priority.  FAA 
is  currently  using  its  Quality  Through  Partnership  (QTP)  processes  in  the  facility 
for  a  team-centered  approach,  involving  management,  the  controllers'  union,  and 
employees,  to  identify  problems,  causes,  and  solutions  to  the  leave  and  operational 
error  issues.  This  will  involve  additional  QTP  and  quality  assurance  resources, 
which  have  been  committed  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We  have  a  report  from  a  source  which  is  not  to 
be  identified  that  Washington  Center  has  seen  service  deteriorate 
over  the  last  two  years  and  a  significant  percentage  of  work  force 
either  medically  disqualified  or  controllers  on  traumatic  leave  due 
to  system  errors. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Without  knowing  specifically  the  data  that  is  al- 
luded to  there,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  that 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Can  you  provide  us  a  report  on  Washington  Cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Sir? 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Provide  us  a  report. 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  sure  can,  but  I  would  also  like  to  say,  we  monitor 
these  facilities,  and  I  have  no  apprehension  at  all  about  what  is 
happening  at  Washington  Center  from  a  safety  standpoint.  There 
may  be  other  issues  there  that  would  cause  someone  to  be  disgrun- 
tled. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Over  the  next  two  to  three  years,  as  the  economy 
improves,  we  will  see  air  traffic  growing  in  response  to  more  con- 
fidence, more  business  travel,  more  leisure  travel.  I  don't  think  we 
will  experience  a  20  percent  growth  which  was  the  question  we 
asked  a  few  years  ago.  Which  of  your  facilities  could  experience  a 
growth  of  up  to  20  percent  without  a  change  in  traffic  growth  and 
without  a  change  in  numbers  of  controllers?  What  will  happen  with 
a  5  or  6  percent  growth  in  traffic? 

Can  the  system  handle  that  with  the  planned  level  of  controllers? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  think  what  we  have  proposed  would  at  least  at 
this  point,  looking  ahead  as  best  we  can,  handle  the  anticipated 
growth.  It  is  anticipated  from  an  operational  standpoint  that  traffiic 
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would  be  substantially  the  same  as  fiscal  year  1990;  initially  con- 
tracting out  and  reassigning  those  people  to  busier  facilities. 

In  1996  and  1997,  we  are  proposing  hiring  100  additional  people 
and  then  that  is  what  we  think  it  would  take,  actually,  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  and  we  are  comfortable  with  those  initial  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.   Oberstar.   I  will  stop  at  that  pomt  and  go  back  to  Mr. 

Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  will  pass. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn.  I  will  pass. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  just  had  a  quick  question.  I  noticed  the  staffing  level 
charts  that  are  prepared.  I  guess  these  are  prepared  by  our  staff. 
But  those  don't  seem  to  reflect  what  is  really  going  on  and  maybe— 
and  staff  told  me  that  the  employment  figures  or  staffing  levels 
don't  reflect  the  contracted  positions;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Broderick.  They  do,  sir.  If  you  look  at  the  1994  versus  1995 
air  traffic  controller  line,  you  will  see  a  reduction  from  1994  to 
1995,  and  that  does  take  into  account  the  contract  tower  program. 

Mr.  Mica.  Then  the  full  number  you  have  in  1995  would  that  be 
13—17,300? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Air  traffic  controllers;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mica.  Don't  you  have  another  one,  165  you  contracted  out 
in  1994,  and  223. 

Mr.  Pollard.  That  is  right  if  you  want  to  look  at  the  overall 
number  of  controllers  in  the  system  as  we  count  them  today.  In 
other  words,  an  equivalent  of  that  17,523  would  be  17,488. 

Mr.  Mica.  But  to  look  at  these  figures,  you  really  need  to  look 
at  any  of  the  positions  that  are  also  contracted  out. 

Mr.  Pollard.  That  is  FAA  work  force  plus  the  contract  work 
force  would  have  to  be  added. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  understand  that  is  going  to  come  into  us  by  April, 
so  we  would  be  able  to  look  at  contracted— the  people  who  are  per- 
forming the  function  that  are  full-time  equivalent  or  whatever  it  is 
and  the  contracted  folks. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes.  Your  staff  has  asked  for  that.  We  are  going 
to  provide  that. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Broderick:] 

The  FAA  does  not  maintain  information  on  specific  staffing  levels  at  contract  tow- 
ers. However,  there  are  30  contract  towers,  with  approximately  four  to  five  control- 
lers per  tower.  We,  therefore,  estimate  that  there  are  approximately  165  workers 
staffing  these  towers,  including  managers.  FAA  periodically  evaluates  each  contract 
tower  to  ensure  that  staffing  levels  are  adequate  to  maitain  a  safe  air  traffic  system. 

Mr.  Mica.  You  are  going  to  provide  that.  Okay.  The  other  item 
is  also  these  charts.  You  know  that  I  am  not  sure  what  the — this 
is  staffing  levels  proposed  in  the  President's  budget.  This  15.4  per- 
cent, it  says  other.  It  is  a  big  others.  Can  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  you  are  looking  at  the  air  traffic  control 
maintenance,  aviation.  Others  include  things  like  security,  the  air- 
ports office,  policy  office,  international  office,  environmental  quality 
office.  They  are  all  relatively  small  but  they  add  up  to  that  number 
there. 
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Mr.  Mica.  Also,  are  we  getting  percentages  or  will  we  get  per- 
centages to  show  where  the  proposed  cuts  or  as  far  as  administra- 
tive staff  to  staff  employee  staff  ratios  in,  I  guess,  some  kind  of  a 
proposal  to  go  along  with  this 

Mr.  Broderick.  Okay.  We  can 

Mr.  Mica  [continuing].  In  each  of  these  areas? 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  can  certainly  provide  that.  We  have  provided 
gross  numbers  in  the  testimony,  but  we  can  certainly  provide  that. 
What  you  are  looking  at  there  is  the  overall  agency  number. 

Mr.  Mica.  Okay. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Broderick:] 

Changes  in  staffing  levels  for  the  different  work  forces  comprising  the  Operations 
Appropriation  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year— C„g^gg  ,^ui^  1994  ,„ 

Work  force  1995  (,„  nprrent) 

1994  proposed  '  1995  estimate  '^"  ^'"  P^'""" 

Controller  work  force 17.523                    17,300                        - 1.3 

Field  maintenance  8,406                      8,200                        -2.5 

Aircraft  certification 826                        900                         +9.0 

Flight  standards  3,303                      3,534                         +7,0 

Civil  aviation  security 812                        812                           0 

Airports 496 496 0_ 

Subtotal  special  interest  workforce  31,366  31,242  -0.4 

Air  traffic  (non-CWF)  8,178  8,011  -2.0 

Airways  facilities  (non  field  maint) 1,123  1,074  -4.4 

NAS  logistics 1.267  1,221  -3.6 

Aviation  certification  and  regulation  PD&E  39  38  -2.5 

Aviation  standards 1.165  1,138  -2.3 

NAS  design  and  management 535  524  -2.1 

Direction  staff  and  support  services  1,283  1,243  -3.1 

Human  resource  management 1,339  1,291  -3.6 

Headquarters  administration  503 493 ~2.0 

Subtotal  "other" 1M32 15^033 ^ 

Total  operations  appropriation  '. 46,798     46,275 ~  11 

'As  far  as  RE's  are  concerned,  tfie  agency  will  be  a  full  6  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1993  enacted  level  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1995.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  3.079  FTE.  Regarding  staffing  in  1996-1999,  FAA's  staffing  will  be  reevaluated  annually  within  the  tar- 
get provided  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  Yes.  I  have  just  a  couple  of  simple  questions.  I  heard 
a  while  ago  that  you  have — you  have  reduced  your  staff  by  45  per- 
cent in  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  overtime  reduction  of  45  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Kim.  And  all  the  tables  that  I  have  seen  here  were  primarily 
for  the  specialized  work  force,  right? 

Mr.  Broderick.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kim.  Your  reduction  is  primarily  management:  10  percent 
managerial  and  25  percent  upper  management  level. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes.  The  long-term  staffing  reductions  will  be 
taken  in  management  and  administrative  support  staff,  not  in 
those  special  work  forces  that  provide  safety  and  security  functions, 
sir. 
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Mr.  Kim.  And  you  tried  to  cut  by  half,  I  guess,  the  supervisor  and 
employee  ratio  up  to  one-to-twelve.  Is  that  a  normal  ratio  at  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  Broderick.  It  is  more  of  a  ratio  that,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review,  is  typical  of  a  business  operation.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  government  agency  ratios.  Ours 
is  relatively  high  or  low — a  lot  of  supervisors  and  managers — in  the 
FAA  compared  to  what  can  be  achieved  with  streamlining.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  Airway  Facilities  restructuring,  it  is  a  good  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Kim.  This  cut  wouldn't  hurt  your  operations? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Not  the  delivery  of  safety  services,  no,  sir.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  aiming  to  do. 

Mr.  Kim.  My  last  question  is:  Why  have  you  been  operating  at 
a  one-to-six  ratio  all  this  time? 

Mr.  Broderick.  That  is  a  very  good  question  and  I  think  it  is 
because  we  hadn't  focused  on  the  way  that  government  services 
could  be  delivered.  We  also  hadn't  had,  frankly,  the  opportunities 
to  think  in  different  terms  that  were  presented  by,  for  example,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  chopping,  literally,  thousands  of 
pages  of  personnel  regulations  out. 

That  means  that  the  personnel  staff  in  the  FAA  doesn't  have  to 
deal  with  those  personnel  regulations  and  it  means  that  adminis- 
trative support  staff  in  organizations  like  people  that  are  rep- 
resented at  this  table  don't  have  to  deal  with  the  personnel  people 
who  were  dealing  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  And 
it  is  complete,  large-scale  government  restructuring  that  is  going  to 
help  achieve  this.  It  is  not  just  one  simple  thing  in  the  FAA. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kim. 

You  have  cited  25  Towers  that  are  selected  for  contracting  out. 
Do  you  have  those  tower — those  cities  available? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  can  provide  those  for  the  record  if  you  would 
like,  sir. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Broderick:] 

The  25  FAA  Level  1  VFR  Towers  to  be  contracted  in  FY  1994  are: 

1.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama;  2.  Texarkana,  Arkansas;  3.  Palmdale,  California;  4.  Sali- 
nas, California;  5.  Groton,  Connecticut;  6.  Hartford-Brainard,  Connecticut;  7.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  8.  Panama  City,  Florida;  9.  Molokai,  Hawaii;  10.  Lewiston, 
Idaho;  11.  Pocatello,  Idaho;  12.  Alton,  St.  Louis,  Illinois;  13.  Salina,  Kansas;  14.  Al- 
exandria-Esler,  Louisiana;  15.  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  16.  Westfield-Barnes,  Massa- 
chusetts; 17.  Detroit  City,  Michigan;  18.  Meridian,  Mississippi;  19.  Cincinnati- 
Lunken,  Ohio;  20.  Salem,  Oregon;  21.  Isla  Grande,  Puerto  Rico;  22.  Greenville, 
South  Carolina;  23.  Brownsville,  Texas;  24.  Stinson,  Texas;  and  25.  Charlottesville- 
Albermarle,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  On  what  basis  was  that  decision  made? 

Mr.  Pollard.  We  have  over  100  Level  I  facilities.  We  actually 
formed  a  committee  working  with  NATCA,  the  controller  union,  to 
go  out  and  survey  the  employees  in  these  facilities.  We  asked  them 
when  they  would  want  to  move,  and  we  gave  consideration  to  se- 
lecting those  facilities  where  most  of  them  said  they  wanted  to 
move  in  fiscal  year  1994.  We  considered  where  we  could  basically 
satisfy  the  desires  to  some  extent  of  the  employees,  because  not 
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only  are  we  moving  them  out — I  would  say  as  we  are  promoting 
them  out,  since  they  all  get  a  promotion  of  at  least  one  grade.  Some 
will  be  promoted  multiple  grades,  and  a  lot  of  those  folks  want  to 
leave. 

So  we  took  that  into  consideration,  along  with  the  amount  of  the 
traffic,  and  identified  the  first  25,  which  I  think  you  may  have  for 
the  record  but,  if  not,  we  will  certainly  send  it. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  are  giving  me  information  that  is  important, 
but  I  am  not — I  don't  think  you  are  answering  my  question 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  will  try  again. 

Mr.  Oberstar  [continuing].  Which  is  on  what  basis  were  those 
towers  selected,  why  those  25  and  not  some  other  25?  Was  it  the 
level  of  traffic?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  tower? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Okay.  Well,  first  of  all,  all  of  the  towers  that  we 
looked  at  are  low  activity  WR  towers.  They  have  the  lowest  den- 
sity of  traffic  that  we  have  in  our  system.  We  surveyed  all  of  those 
and  then  we  selected  the  25  based  on,  to  some  extent,  the  amount 
of  traffic,  but  primarily  the  employees'  desires  to  go  ahead  and  get 
out. 

We  wanted  to  have  a  program  that  would  contract  out  those  fa- 
cilities and  one  where  our  employees  would  support  the  contracting 
out  of  those  facilities.  Those  are  a  couple  of  factors  that  we  used. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Some  of  these  have  as  many  as  130,000  oper- 
ations a  year.  Those  are  fairly  busy  towers. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Right. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  In  that  program,  you  have  encouraged  the  con- 
tractors to  seek  out  and  hire  former  PATCO  controllers  and  I  was 
wondering  since  the  President  did  the  right,  decent,  honorable  and 
courageous  thing  to  lift  the  hiring  ban  and  FAA  is  not  planning  to 
hire  former  controllers,  wouldn't  it  make  sense  to  go  further  and 
require  those  contractors  to  hire  these  people  in  order  to  validate 
the  President's  commitment  to  provide  a  meaningful  opportunity 
for  those  controllers? 

Mr.  Pollard.  In  the  31  contract  towers  that  we  already  have  out 
there,  the  contractors  have  employed  the  former  controllers,  i.e., 
PATCO  controllers.  We  certainly  will  take  that  back  and  look  at  it. 
It  is  something  that  we  have  not  really  focused  on.  I  think,  as  far 
as  us  requiring  it,  that  is  something  we  would  have  to  explore.  We 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  think  there  is  a  responsibility  to  act  in  that 
manner.  We  have  a  15-minute  vote  which  is  down  for  four  minutes 
now  followed  by  a  series  of  five-minute  recorded  votes. 

So  we  will  have  a  fairly  long  interlude  during  which  time  we  will 
relocate  and  resume  as  soon  as  we  can.  That  will  be  in  the  main 
committee  hearing  room  2167. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess.  We  are  also  going  to 
reshuffle  the  witness  schedule  a  bit  in  light  of  the  late  hour  here 
and  the  unanticipated  number  of  votes. 
[Recess.] 

The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  sitting  in  anticipation  of  fur- 
ther votes.  We  have  significantly  changed  the  order  of  procedure 
here. 

When  we  broke,  I  was  asking  questions  about  the  contracting  out 
and  I  would  like  to  follow  that  earlier  question  with  inquiry  about 
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where  those  controllers  will  go  when  they  are  removed  from  towers 
that  are  to  be  contracted  out,  and  apparently  from  your  testimony, 
those  900  positions  over  the  next  several  years  are  going  to  be  fed 
back  into  the  system  to  elsewhere  in  FAA  to  replace  retiring  con- 
trollers so  that  you  do  not  have  to  hire  new  people. 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct.  And  I  would  not  want  to 
present  this  as  a  done  deal,  but  we  are  working  with  NATCA,  the 
same  committee  I  mentioned  earlier  that  worked  with  us,  in  identi- 
fying these  sites  to  determine  how  this  process  will  work. 

We  have  received  some  approvals  from  0PM,  where  normally  we 
would  have  to  advertise  a  job  and  select  these  people  because  all 
of  the  reassignments  will  have  promotional  potential,  to  where  we 
can  do  a  direct  placement.  We  are  working  with  NATCA  and  those 
affected  employees  asking  them  to  identify  four  locations  of  desired 
employment  and  then  we  will  work  that  with  each  of  our  regions, 
both  our  air  traffic  divisions  and  the  regional  vice  president  for 
NATCA. 

Our  objective,  overall,  is  to  assign  those  people  where  we  can  uti- 
lize them  in  the  system,  giving  them  meaningful  work,  and  also 
making  every  attempt  possible  to  satisfy  the  individual  employee's 
needs  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  How  will  0MB  score  what  you  are  proposing  to 
do  here  for  budget  purposes? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Why  don't  I  let  Ms.  Leverenz  answer  that. 

Ms.  Leverenz.  The  positions  will  just  be  filling  in  behind  attri- 
tion. So  there  is  not  really  any  financial  scoring. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  They  will  score  this  as  freeze — they  will  score 
that  as  a  hard  freeze. 

Ms.  Leverenz.  Not  a  hard  freeze  in  the  safety  work  force  be- 
cause we  are  backfilling  in  the  safety  work  force  with  those  people 
who  are  being  contracted  out. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  If  it  stays  at  whatever  the  number  is,  17,688 

Ms.  Leverenz.  Well,  that  is  because  the  requirement  for  the 
Level  I  controllers  offsets  that.  We  will  not  be  backfilling  in  level 
ones.  Those  will  be  contracted  out. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  As  you  contract  stations  out,  0MB  would  score 
that  as  a  savings? 

Ms.  Leverenz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  you  take  those  FAA  controllers  who  choose 
not  to  remain  at  the  station  or  do  not  want  to  be  hired  by  a  con- 
tractor and  move  them  to  another  position.  You  are  not  losing;  you 
are  staying  even.  For  budget  purposes  that  is  a  no  growth. 

Ms.  Leverenz.  Well,  ultimately,  though,  after  the  four  years  are 
up,  after  four  years  of  contracting  out  25  each  year,  you  have  a  re- 
duced overall  requirement  of  about  900  controllers.  So  it  is  a  sav- 
ings and  that  is  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Not  dollar  for  dollar,  though. 

Ms.  Leverenz.  Not  dollar  for  dollar,  no.  It  is  cheaper  to  contract 
it  out. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  How  much  would  you  save  on  a  tower? 

Ms.  Leverenz.  I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  per 
tower  per  year. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  $200,000  per  year  more  or  less  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  tower,  number  of  operations,  number  of  controllers. 
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Ms.  Leverenz.  Right,  that  is  an  average  figure. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  All  right.  We  are  going  to  have  to  suspend  here 
at  this  point  and — I  am  told  on  the  Floor  there  are  going  to  be  ad- 
ditional recorded  votes  yet  this  afternoon.  There  are  other  wit- 
nesses from  out  of  town  that  I  would  like  to  hear  tonight  and  my 
staff  will  work  with  you  on  a  time  when  we  can  come  back  and  con- 
vene again,  tomorrow  hopefully,  or  next  week.  But  we  need  to  pur- 
sue a  number  of  areas  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  cover  here 
today. 

But  before  you  go,  there  was  a  matter,  Mr.  Broderick,  of  some 
very  big  concern  to  me  and  that  is  the  report  from  the  Inspector 
General  concerning  unapproved  parts  in  the  inventory  foreign  and 
domestic  repair  stations.  That,  I  consider  to  be  a  serious  matter  of 
great  concern,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  actions  are  being 
taken  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  consider  the  use  of  unap- 
proved parts  that  cause  safety  problems  a  very  serious  matter.  But 
as  we  have  discussed,  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  the  issue  of 
whether  a  part  is  technically  unapproved  or  unsafe  is  two  very  dif- 
ferent questions.  There  were  three  fundamental  things  that  the  In- 
spector General  cited  in  the  major  report  on  certification  and  sur- 
veillance of  domestic  and  foreign  repair  stations. 

One  of  them  was  a  list  that  was  presented  by  the  auditors  of 
standard  part  numbers  that  were  acquired  from  unknown  manu- 
facturing sources. 

The  reason  that  we  have  a  practice  of  allowing  the  use  of  stand- 
ard parts  in  the  industry  is  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  validate  the 
source  of  those  parts.  The  part  numbers  are  labeled  and  the  me- 
chanics are  able  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  second  issue  was  parts  not  listed  in  the  current  manufactur- 
er's maintenance  manual.  And,  of  course,  there  are  other  ways  to 
get  parts  approved  into  a  product  without  it  being  listed  in  the 
maintenance  manual. 

And  the  third  was  subcontract  work  that  was  to  unapproved  re- 
pair stations.  But  generally,  when  you  look  at  the  details  of  the  re- 
port that  was  done,  it  was  testing.  And  testing  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  done  at  an  unapproved  station. 

So  we  have  analyzed  that  report  and  are  working  with  the  In- 
spector General's  staff  to  try  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  appro- 
priate actions  to  take.  But  the  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  is  that 
it  does  not  reflect  a  reduction  in  safety  in  any  specific  instance  that 
we  have  been  able  to  determine  and,  of  course,  we  would  not  allow 
that  kind  of  situation  to  develop. 

We  have  a  problem  with  unapproved  parts,  but  our  problem  is 
really  in  definitions  and  in  documentation.  We  have  inves- 
tigated  

Mr.  Oberstar.  Will  you  say  categorically  that  there  are  no  un- 
safe parts? 

Mr.  Broderick.  I  can  tell  you  there  has  never  been  an  accident 
in  all  the  years  in  commercial  aviation,  either  commuters  or  air- 
liners, that  resulted  from  an  unapproved  part.  I  can  tell  you  of  the 
almost  900  cases  we  have  investigated  in  the  last  four  years  on  this 
program,  less  than   1  percent  of  those  cases  required  mandatory 
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corrective  action.  And  I  don't  believe  that  there  was  any  part  in  an 
airplane  that  presented  an  immediate  hazard. 

We  do  not  have  a  safety  problem  with  these  parts,  what  we  have 
is  two  things:  a  documentation  problem,  which  is  going  to  require 
some  substantial  effort  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  industry  to 
straighten  out;  and,  in  addition  to  the  documentation  problem,  we 
have  some  policy  differences  on  what  should  be  done  between  your- 
self and  the  staff  of  the  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  understand  the  distinction  between  unapproved 
aud  unsafe  parts,  and  what  I  want  to  be  reassured  through  further 
inquiry  on  your  part  is  that  these  inventories  do  not  include  unsafe 
parts. 

We  will  have  to  break  at  this  point.  I  have  four  minutes  now  to 
get  to  the  Floor  now  and  vote,  and  our  next  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Robert  Harris  for  Controllers  United,  and  we  will  meet  with  FAA 
perhaps  next  week  or  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  sitting  with  the 
reasonable  prospect  of  getting  through  this  next  panel  of  witnesses 
without  a  recorded  vote,  at  least  so  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Harris,  would  you  identify  your  associates,  please,  and  wel- 
come to  the  witness  stand.  Thank  you  for  your  patience.  I  did  not 
anticipate  this  many  votes  and  this  much  interruption  today. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BOB  HARRIS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CON- 
TROLLERS UNITED,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  F.  LEYDEN, 
SECRETARY  TREASURER,  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT, 
AFL-CIO;  STUART  G.  MORSE,  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLER;  AR- 
CHER BAILEY;  DAVE  ROBERTSON;  AND  ALFONSO  DIAZ  DEL 
CASTILLO 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  my  left  I  have  Al- 
fonso Diaz  Del  Castillo,  Archer  Bailey,  Stu  Morse;  on  my  right  is 
John  Leyden,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  PED  of  the  AFLr-CIO; 
Dave  Robertson  to  his  right.  I  thank  you  for  holding  over  for  us 
and  I  will  try  to  be  brief 

Good  afternoon.  Chairman  Oberstar  and  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee. My  name  is  Bob  Harris  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Con- 
trollers United,  an  organization  representing  the  interests  of 
11,400  PATCO  members  fired  in  1981.  We  are  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  address  this  committee  hearing  on  FAA  controller 
staffing  for  fiscal  1995. 

Our  members  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  help  restore  the  air 
traffic  control  system.  The  track  record  of  rehired  controllers  gives 
us  the  confidence  to  tell  you  that  our  expertise  can  quickly  be  put 
to  productive  use  by  the  FAA.  Returned  controllers  have  requalified 
on  an  average  in  four  to  six  weeks  instead  of  the  two  to  three  years 
it  normally  takes  a  person  without  experience.  The  1994  ATC  sys- 
tem and  equipment  have  changed  little  since  1981. 

Rehiring  former  controllers  will  save  the  American  taxpayer  in 
excess  of  $100,000  per  returned  full  performance  level  controller 
and  help  reduce  air  traffic  delays  that  are  robbing  our  economy. 
The  opportunity  our  group  presents,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  FAA, 
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should  not  be  missed.  We  are,  in  fact,  a  wasting  asset.  Our  training 
was  paid  for  by  the  American  people.  We  should  be  put  to  work  be- 
cause controllers  are  a  vital  component  of  air  traffic  system  capac- 
ity and  we  are  needed. 

We  believe  a  perverse  attitude  still  exists  within  segments  of  the 
FAA  that  fired  controllers  should  not  be  returned  to  duty.  FAA  ac- 
tions to  date,  despite  the  smoke  screen  of  openness  to  rehire,  speak 
louder  than  their  words.  We  are  concerned  that  the  FAA  decision 
not  to  rehire  fired  controllers  this  fiscal  year  is  driven  by  FAA 
budget  considerations  to  the  detriment  of  air  traffic  or  manpower 
needs. 

We  ask  this  committee  to  lead  the  FAA  to  action,  overcoming 
what  we  perceive  is  a  pervasive  attitude  against  rehire  by  agency 
bureaucrats. 

Chairman  Norman  Mineta  has  expressed  his  view  that  funding 
for  hiring  more  controllers  "ought  to  come  out  of  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund,"  unquote.  Once  the  need  for  more  controllers  is  established, 
we  ask  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  committees  of  Congress, 
consider  expanding  the  usage  of  the  trust  fund  to  fund  the  rehire 
of  controllers  that  are  necessary  to  improve  the  ATC  system. 

Our  group,  with  a  median  age  of  47  years,  can  bridge  the  ATC 
system  capacity  gap  that  currently  exists  and  we  can  do  it  quickly, 
with  immediate  benefits  to  the  flying  public,  the  air  transport  in- 
dustry and  the  American  people. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  has  requested  the 
FAA  provide  an  updated  staffing  standard  report,  since  1991,  with- 
out success  to  date.  Our  resources  allowed  us  a  view  of  only  two 
air  route  traffic  control  centers,  Washington  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  FAA  provided  your  committee  staffing  spread  sheets 
in  December  of  1993  that  indicated  both  Washington  and  New 
York  centers  were  staffed  above  funded  standards.  However,  inter- 
nal documents  that  I  provided  to  the  committee  for  both  facilities 
indicate  the  following: 

The  funded  staffing  standard  for  FPL  controllers  in  New  York 
ARTCC  is  currently  305  people,  while  the  actual  on  board  number 
is  228  FPL  controllers,  plus  nine  operational  controllers  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1994.  We  found  a  similar  situation  at  Washington  center, 
where  the  funded  standard  for  FPL  controllers  is  382  people,  while 
the  actual  number  is  300  as  of  December  1993. 

Our  concern  is  that  former  controllers  are  being  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  their  profession  because  the  FAA  has  minimized 
or  understated  the  need  for  additional  controllers  based  on  facility 
staffing  data  presented  to  the  committee  and  the  public  that  can 
best  be  described  as  unclear  or  may  be,  in  fact,  misleading. 

We  request  this  committee  direct  the  GAO  to  revisit  the  issue  of 
FPL  controller  staffing  levels  and  staffing  standards  within  the 
FAA. 

We  further  request  that  you  consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  scheduling 
a  hearing  on  FAA  operations  upon  receipt  of  a  GAO  report  to  that 
effect.  And  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  we  will  skip  the  two  charts 
that  we  had  wanted  to  go  over,  and  thank  you  for  your  dem- 
onstrated leadership  in  seeking  to  provide  the  ATC  system  the 
country  deserves. 
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We  ask  that  you  allow  us  to  add  to  the  record  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  statements  we  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  by 
Members  of  your  committee.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much  and  we  certainly  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  up  on  the  questions  you  have  raised  with  GAO  and 
ascertain  all  the  details  that  we  possibly  can  add  to  this  aspect  of 
air  traffic  control  staffing. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  for  a  former  controller,  out 
of  the  work  force  as  long  as  all  of  you  have  been,  which  is  now 
going  on  13  years,  to  get  back  up  to  full  performance  level;  to  check 
out  at  all  three  positions. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  say,  without  being  flip,  approximately  four 
weeks  on  the  outside  and  possibly  less  time  for  some  people  that 
have  the  ability. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Has  there  been  experience  with  that  already? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  and  I  provided  the  Chairman,  for  the  record  a 
document  from  New  York  center  which  indicates,  on  average,  four 
to  six  weeks  of  checkout  time  to  return  to  full  performance  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  know  a  number  of  controllers  fired  in  1981 
found  employment  in  Canada.  How  has  that  worked  out  for  them? 
Were  they  able  to  check  out  in  a  short  period  of  time  and  remain 
in  the  work  force  without  difficulties? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  believe  so.  I  have  limited  knowledge,  but  those 
that  have  gone  to  Canada,  the  few  I  have  known  of,  have  checked 
out  very  quickly.  On  top  of  that,  people  that  have  gone  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  operated  in  Desert  Storm,  operated  with  great  effi- 
ciency and  dispatch. 

The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Harris:] 

Regarding  the  experience  former  PATCO  controllers  had  working  in  Canada;  my 
contract  with  several  former  controllers  indicated  that  they  had  assimilated  well 
and  that  was  my  response  to  you  at  the  hearing.  Chairman  Oberstar  because  you 
raised  the  question  I  have  inquired  of  others  so  that  I  could  better  rpresent  to  you 
how  well  the  former  controllers  adapted  to  the  Canadian  ATC  system.  In  order  to 
provide  you  the  most  accurate  material  we  can,  I  have  enclosed  a  statement  from 
an  American  who  is  currently  working  as  a  Canadian  air  traffic  controller.  In  speak- 
ing with  Mike  Matrone  and  several  other  former  controllers,  we  can  report  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Canadian  Government  actively  recruited  Americans  in  1988,  sending 
Chief  Campbell  of  Toronto  Center  to  New  York  to  interview  several  former  PATCO 
controllers.  While  the  Canadian  Government  viewed  fired  controllers  as  a  good  re- 
source, they  had  additional  reasons  for  looking  to  the  United  States  for  controllers. 
Beyond  need,  Transport  Canada  apparently  wanted  to  utilize  the  Americans  to 
straighten  their  work  force  out,  thereby  setting  th  stage  for  a  hostile  work  environ- 
ment for  former  controllers.  Initial  problems  with  the  American  controllers  accept- 
ance in  Canada  were  mainly  caused  by  how  Canadian  controllers  viewed  them.  Over 
time  and  with  changing  attitudes,  the  PATCO  controllers  working  in  Canada  pros- 
pered. The  Chief  volunteered  to  one  person  he  had  interviewed,  his  opinion  that  the 
US  Government  was  leaving  the  gates  to  Fort  Knox  open  by  not  rehiring  fired  con- 
trollers. The  number  of  American  controllers  involved  in  the  Canadian  ATC  system 
was  less  than  thirty-five  people  with  eleven  (ten  at  Toronto)  remaining  on  duty 
today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  How  many  applications  were  submitted  to  FAA 
by  former  controllers  when  the  President  lifted  the  ban  last  year. 

Mr.  Harris.  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-two,  to  be  exact. 
And  out  of  that  they  discounted  399  for  various  reasons,  either 
being  late  filed  or  career  conditional,  or,  in  some  cases,  not  being 
part  of  the  announcement. 
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The  exact  breakdown  of  ineligibles  are  as  follow:  157  people  ap- 
plied for  a  grade  level  above  the  announcement  grade  level  of  GS- 
9;  101  people  termed  career  conditional  were  not  eligible  for  rein- 
statement or  transfer;  81  people  were  not  covered  by  announce- 
ment; 41  people  filed  applications  after  the  10/15/93  deadeline;  19 
people  are  in  hold  status,  still  awaiting  further  information.  We 
ask  the  committee,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  to  seek  to  have  the  101 
career  conditionals  and  157  applicants  asking  for  higher  grade  de- 
clared eligible  for  purposes  of  the  announcement.  So,  that  left  a  net 
total  that  they  considered  eligible  of  4,543. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think  would  like  to  get 
back  into  the  system,  all  4,942? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  No  matter  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Harris.  In  some  cases  some  of  these  people  are  profes- 
sionals, doctors,  chiropractors,  dentists  and  they  have  expressed 
the  view  they  would  like  to  return. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That  is  really  remarkable. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  the  love  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That  is  right.  It  is  an  incredible  story.  I  will  yield 
at  this  point  to  Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen, 
thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Is  it  your  position  that  the  FAA  is 
now  presently  understaffed  or  that  it  is  going  to  be  understaffed  at 
some  point  in  the  future  because  of  increasing  traffic? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  I  believe  so,  and  we  brought  a  person  from  an 
active  facility,  Stu  Morse,  that  can  answer  that  even  better  than 
I. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Do  you  think  it  is  understaffed  now  or  is  this  pro- 
spective? Do  you  believe  it  will  be  understaffed? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  believe  it  is  now,  but  he  can  answer  more  fully. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  I  work  in  New  York  center.  I  did  have  testi- 
mony that  I  have  submitted  here  for  the  record,  and  I  will  just  go 
over  it  real  quickly. 

For  example,  last  Friday  night  was  March  4th.  The  area  I  work 
in  New  York  center,  we  include  all  the  departures  heading  South, 
Southwest  bound  out  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area;  all  the 
departures  out  of  the  Philadelphia  Northeast  bound;  all  the  arriv- 
als in  the  Washington-Baltimore  metropolitan  area;  and  the  arriv- 
als South  into  Kennedy  and  the  Boston  area. 

That  is  just  the  area  I  work.  It  is  normally  staffed  with  16  con- 
trollers. Last  Friday  night  we  only  had  10  controllers  to  work  the 
positions.  Two  people  had  been  granted  annual  leave  and  two  peo- 
ple called  in  sick  so  we  were  starting  two  short  to  begin  with. 

We  had  to  call  in  a  supervisor  from  another  area  to  come  down 
and  rip  strips,  because  the  FAA  has  eliminated  the  air  traffic,  the 
ATA  positions — well,  they  eliminated  a  body,  but  they  did  not 
eliminate  the  position.  You  still  have  to  get  the  strips  out  of  the 
printer  and  in  front  of  the  controller.  This  was  being  done  by  a  GS- 
15  last  Friday  night. 

There  is  no  overtime.  They  will  not  call  in  overtime  for  staffing. 
So  we  have  to  restrict  the  traffic.  And  by  restricting  that  last  Fri- 
day night  we  put  in  15  miles  of  trail  restrictions  on  all  the  depar- 
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tures,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  that  cost  the  airUnes  because 
of  the  excessive  restricting  that  had  to  be  done. 

That  is  the  situation  down  in  front  of  the  scopes.  Whatever  the 
numbers  the  FAA  puts  out  and  says  we  are  meeting  their  stafTmg 
standards,  they  are  way,  way  off.  That  is  not  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Clinger.  So  the  fact  that  overtime  is  down  is  not,  in  your 
view,  any  indication  that  there  is  adequate  staffing? 

Mr.  Morse.  Overtime  is  down  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
only.  New  York  center,  for  example  again,  last  year  our  budget  for 
overtime  was  $275,000,  give  or  take  a  few  dollars.  This  year  it  is 
$160,000.  They  just  cut  it.  It  is  not  that  we  can  utilize  less,  they 
just  cut  it  so  they  will  not  use  it  at  all.  They  are  holding  out 
$160,000  in  order  to  try  to  accommodate  the  summer  leave  they 
anticipate,  which  they  are  not  able  to  do.  They  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  contractual  obligations  they  have  in  the  NATCA  contract  for 
two  weeks  summer  leave. 

Mr.  Clinger.  The  GAO  in  their  study  has  indicated  that  overall 
staffing  may  be  adequate,  but  that  there  are  disparities,  in  other 
words,  that  some  are  worse  off  than  others  and  some  they  are  not 
properly  distributed.  Some  centers  might  be  overstaffed,  others 
understaffed. 

Would  you  accept  as  a  condition  of  emplo3nment  assignment  to  an 
understaffed  facility? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  think  we  made  that  point.  Chairman 
Mineta  and  Chairman  Oberstar.  We  believe  that  we  would  be  a 
ready  resource  and  an  asset  the  FAA  should  be  putting  to  use 
today.  That  imbalance  they  speak  of. 

Mr.  Clinger.  And  you  would  be  willing  to  participate  and  be  as- 
signed to  those  that  are  understaffed  as  a  condition. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Harris:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  there  is  a  need  for  additional  controllers,  particularly  in  the 
hard  to  staff  facilities,  we  ask  that  you  consider  the  formation  of  a  pilot  program 
composed  of  rehired  controllers  mandated  by  your  Committee  for  placement  in  the 
high  density,  difficult  to  staff  FAA  facilities.  We  recommend  rehiring  50  people,  on 
average,  in  each  of  the  9  air  traffic  facilities  that  are  hard  to  staff.  This  suggested 
first  step  of  directing  the  FAA  to  action  will  quickly  benefit  the  ATC  system. 

Mr.  Clinger.  There  have  been  some  allegations  that  FAA  has  es- 
tablished a  quota  for  the  rehiring  of  former  PATCO  controllers.  Do 
you  believe  that  or  if  you  do,  do  you  have  any  evidence  that  would 
suggest  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Harris.  They  do  not  call  it  a  quota.  They  call  it  a  range  of 
values,  but  the  old  saying,  if  it  sounds  like  a  duck,  walks  like  a 
duck,  it  must  be  a  duck.  And  in  this  case  that  is  very  appropriate. 

The  range  of  values,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  protect  the  fact 
that  when  they  do  hire,  that  they  would  afford  the  opportunity  to 
some  PATCO  controllers.  It  was  explained  to  me  had  they  not  put 
this  into  place  that  they  would  have  little-likelihood  of  anybody 
that  was  former  PATCO  being  rehired. 

Because  of  the  animus  that  I  mentioned,  the  pervasive  animus 
inside  the  Agency — and  this  was  told  to  me  by  Herb  McClore  and 
Deputy  Administrator  George  Caudill.  In  fact,  the  range  of  values 
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is  there  to  protect  your  interests.  We  were  saying  why  should  we 
be  restricted  to  that  and  he  said  actually  it  is  there  to  protect  you. 

By  instituting  30  to  40  percent,  you  will  at  least  get  that.  If  we 
let  it  go  on  another  basis,  nobody  would  be  rehired.  And  this  is 
right  from  Herb  McClore. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  when  you  say  there  is,  or  quote  FAA  say- 
ing— no,  it  was  your  statement,  there  is  animus  toward  us  from  the 
Agency,  and  then  you  quoted  FAA  saying  we  are  doing  these  things 
to  protect  you.  Who  is  that  animus  coming  from?  Certainly  not  the 
new  controllers. 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  we  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  era. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  called  attention  back  in  December  to  one  par- 
ticular regional  director  named  Gary  Tucker.  He  was  regional,  he 
is  still  regional  director,  and  he  had  made  a  statement  at  an  open 
meeting  with  NATCA  that  given  the  choice  he  would  not  hire  a 
PATCO  controller.  In  fact,  he  would  have  to  be  ordered  to  rehire 
a  PATCO  controller. 

We  thought  that  was  so  egregious  we  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  both  the  administration  at  the  White  House  level  and  also  FAA, 
and  he  has  since  been  transferred.  But  that  was  the  type  of  animus 
that  we  felt  was  prevalent  and  was  voiced  at  an  open  meeting,  and 
we  felt  it  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Let  me  recognize  the  Chair  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Mineta,  former  Chair  of  this  subcommittee. 

The  Chair.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  holding  these 
hearings  on  the  FAA  budget.  I  think  it  is  really  timely  and  it 
makes  sure  that  we  have  the  visibility  of  the  issues  involving  not 
only  the  President's  submission,  but  what  the  Budget  Committee 
is  looking  at  right  now. 

I  have  had  a  chance  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  see  this  very 
fine  group  in  my  office  and  I  have  heard  the  story,  and  working 
with  you,  Mr.  Oberstar,  we  are  trying  to  see  what  can  be  done.  But 
I  just  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  past  service,  your  continued 
forbearance  and  patience  on  this  issue.  There  is  a  valuable  resource 
that  is  laying  there  that  is  unutilized  and  somehow  we  have  to  get 
you  back  to  the  scope. 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  So,  again,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  from 
your  own  busy  schedules  to  be  here  and  to  make  your  presentation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your 
being  here  with  us. 

You  heard  the  FAA  testimony  earlier  today  in  response  to  my 
question  how  long  it  takes  to  check  out  a  developmental  to  FPL 
status:  through  the  range  of  18  months  to  three  years.  What  is 
your  response  to  that?  Do  you  feel  they  are  on  track?  Do  you  feel 
they  are  pushing  these  new  trainees  too  fast  or  is  that  number  in 
the  ballpark,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  a  judgment  I  can't  make,  being  on  the  outside. 
However,  when  we  were  working,  that  would  be  appropriate.  Three 
years  would  be  an  appropriate  time.  We  make  the  point  we  could 
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check  out  in  four  to  six  weeks,  which  could  save  the  Government 
and  taxpayer  $100,000  per  returned  full  performance  controller. 

And,  in  fact,  looking  at  4,942  controllers,  if  you  multiply  that  by 
100,000,  we  have  a  half  billion  dollars  of  assets  that  are  not  being 
used,  in  training  alone,  with  former  controllers.  And  so  we  feel  we 
are  a  very  useful  asset  that  should  be  utilized  and  we  should  be 
utilized  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Have  any  contract  towers  hired  former  control- 
lers? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  FAA  did  not  intercede  as  they  have  done  on 
other  instances  where  even  a  contractor  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  hire  the  controller  for  a  program  training  new  con- 
trollers and  the  FAA  refused  to  allow  the  contractor  to  hire  a 
former  controller. 

Mr.  Harris.  Right,  that  is  correct.  In  fact,  when  the  FAA  would 
take  over  contract  towers,  which  has  happened  over  the  years,  they 
would  actually  fire  the  former  fired  controller.  They  would  refire 
him  rather  than  let  him  stay  on  duty.  They  would  find  the  need 
to  dispatch  him. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That  certainly  is  a  level  of  vindictiveness  that  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  inappropriate  and  it  is  inhumane,  is  my  attitude. 

Well,  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  bring  action  in  the  case  you 
cited  about  a  regional  director  who  had  such  an  animus,  as  you  put 
it,  toward  former  controllers.  There  is  no  place  for  that  in  this 
Agency. 

Mr.  Harris.  Right.  Well,  we  feel  he  was  just  voicing  what  is  a 
prevalent  opinion. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  At  a  managerial  level. 

Mr.  Harris.  He  was  the  eastern  regional  director.  He  denied  it, 
but  we  had  a  source  on  two  occasions.  It  was  made  to  NATCA  rep- 
resentatives and  it  was  something  that  was  just  said.  But  he  was 
expressing  the  viewpoint  that  is  very  prevalent  below  the  deputy 
level  in  the  FAA. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  certainly  with  this  contracting  out  of  towers 
there  ought  to  be — it  presents  a  great  opportunity  for  hiring  back 
controllers,  and  we  will  press  them  on  that  score  and  we  will  press 
them  on  other  aspects.  Because  I  am  not  satisfied,  despite  the  testi- 
mony, that  we  have  a  sufficient  level  of  controllers  today  to  meet 
not  only  the  demands  of  today,  but  the  anticipated  growth  in  the 
system. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  all  too  often  there  has 
been  a  downsizing  at  a  very  time  when  demand  is  on  the  upswing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  were  encouraged  and  appreciate  your  idea 
of  mandating  or  directing  the  FAA  to  action  in  staffing  contract 
towers  with  fired  controllers,  our  value  to  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
system  is  primarily  our  ability  to  work  at  the  hard  to  staff,  higher 
density  centers  and  towers.  The  savings  to  the  taxpayer  is  maxi- 
mized if  former  controllers  are  placed  where  they  can  truly  make 
a  difference. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  if  you  could  take  a  few 
moments  to  listen  to  John  Layden,  he  has  a  prepared' brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Fine,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  panel. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  was  received  from  Mr. 
Harris:! 
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Dear  Chairman  Oberstar: 

Chairman  Oberstar  on  behalf  of  fired  controllers  from  across  the  United  States  I  thank  you  for 
your  generous  welcome  to  testify  before  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  this  past  Wednesday.  Your 
statement  and  supportive  manner  gave  our  people  a  sense  of  value  and  the  hope  they  could  redeem 
their  profession.  Words  always  seems  inadequate  for  good  works  but  your  consistent  efforts  to  obtain 
a  just  resolution  for  our  people  is  deeply  appreciated 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  since  there  is  a  need  for  additional  controllers, 
particularly  in  the  hard  to  staff  facilities,  we  ask  that  you  consider  the  formation  of  a  pilot 
program  composed  of  rehired  controllers  mandated  by  your  Committee  for  placement  in  the 
high  density,  difHcult  to  staff  FAA  facilities.  We  recommend  rehiring  50  people,  on  average,  in 
each  of  the  9  air  traffic  facilities  that  will  be  impacted  when  the  current  pay  demonstration 
program  (PDP)  expires  on  June  17, 1994.  This  suggested  first  step  of  directing  the  FAA  to 
action  will  not  only  benefit  the  ATC  system  but  it  will  break  down  the  logjam  of  prejudice 
against  rehire  within  the  agency. 

While  we  were  encouraged  by  your  idea  of  mandating  or  directing  the  FAA  to  action  in 
staffing  contract  towers  with  fired  controllers,  our  value  to  the  ATC  system  is  that  the  majority  of  our 
group  have  the  ability  to  work  at  the  hard  to  stafi;  higher  density  centers  and  towers. 

Your  question  to  Mr  Pollard  regarding  closing  towers  with  130,000  operations  indicated  that 
you  were  not  totally  convinced  that  all  the  proposed  towers  should  be  contracted.  The  savings  of 
$200,000  per  tower  Ms.  Leverenz  testified  to  may  not  be  realized  if  even  several  towers  have  to  be  re- 
certified as  FAA  facilities  because  of  economic  changes.  Ms.  Leverenz  told  the  Committee  that  the 
contracting  of  the  towers  would  provide  900  people  over  four  years  to  satisfy  or  offset  attrition  needs 
of  the  FAA  controller  work  force   How  does  the  FAA  know  this  result,  have  they  surveyed  the  work 
force?  How  many  of  the  people  in  the  targeted  towers  are  eligible  to  retire?  How  many  would  take  a 
transfer  or  decline  a  move?  Would  towers  staffed  by  employees  of  private  firms  erode  the  seamless 
nature  of  the  ATC  system  that  NATCA  calls  attention  to  and  thus  have  safety  implications?  Did  the 
FAA  represent  the  NATCA  position  correctly  when  they  testified  that  the  union  collaborated  in  the 
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decision  to  contract  the  towers?  There  seems  to  be  many  questions  yet  to  be  answered  by  an  agency 
that  has  a  history  of  assertions  unsupported  by  facts  (  GAO/RCED-93-SS). 

For  the  record,  we  have  requested  from  the  FAA  a  list  by  facility  of  controllers  eligible  to 
retire.  We  have  been  told  such  records  are  not  maintained  at  FAA  headquarters,  but  more 
recently  have  been  advised  that  projections  of  controller  retirement  are  available  but  require 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  before  they  are  released.  The  GAO  has  provided  us  a 
document  that  lists  the  numbers  of  controllers  that  have  retired  in  the  past  §  years  (enclosed). 
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Regarding  the  Canadian  experience  of  former  PATCO  controllers;  my  contact  with  several 
former  controllers  indicated  that  they  Iiad  assimilated  well  and  that  was  my  response  to  you  at  the 
hearing.  Chairman  Oberstar  because  you  raised  the  question  I  have  inquired  of  others  so  that  I  could 
better  understand  how  well  the  former  controllers  adapted  to  the  Canadian  ATC  system.  In  order  to 
provide  you  the  best  heads-up  material  we  can,  I  have  enclosed  a  statement  from  an  American  who 
is  currently  working  as  a  Canadian  air  traffic  controller.  In  speaking  with  Mike  Matrone  and 
several  other  former  controllers,  we  can  report  the  following'  The  Canadian  Government  actively 
recruited  Americans  in  1989,  sending  Chief  Campbell  of  Toronto  Center  to  New  York  to  interview 
several  former  PATCO  controllers   WMle  the  Canadian  Government  viewed  us  as  a  good  resource 
they  had  multiple  reasons  for  lookjng  to  the  United  States  for  controllers.  Beyond  need,  they 
apparently  wanted  to  straighten  their  work  force  out,  setting  the  stage  for  a  hostile  work  environment. 
There  were  some  problems  with  the  American  controllers  acceptance  in  Canada  because  they  were 
used  as  a  wedge  by  management  and  consequently  resented  by  Canadian  controllers.  The  CL^^ 
volunteered,  to  one  person  he  had  interviewed,  his  opinion  that  the  US  Government  was  leaving  the 
gates  to  Fort  Knox  open  by  not  rehiring  fired  controllers.  The  number  of  American  controllers 
involved  in  the  Canadian  ATC  system  was  less  tlian  fifty  people  with  eleven  (ten  at  Toronto) 
remaining  on  duty  today. 
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Rather  than  give  you  a  self  serving  response  to  the  question  of  whether  a  lesson  had  been 
learned  by  fired  controllers  I  let  our  historical  experience  speak  for  itself  In  retrospect  and  not  for  the 
record  you  should  personally  know  how  we  generally  view  our  experience:  Even  though  many  within 
our  group  believed  they  had  taken  a  principled  stand,  the  damage  done  to  our  families  by  our  actions 
in  1981,  have  been  and  continues  to  be  a  powerful  lesson  learned.   The  fired  controller  would  be 
among  the  least  likely  of  any  American  worker  to  cross  a  picket  line  or  to  strike  against  the  law. 
Binding  arbitration  or  as  former  President  Nixon  suggested  in  the  1970's,  a  final  best  offer 
arrangement  to  resolve  public  sector  disputes  affecting  the  public  welfare  would  offer  a  smart 
altemarive  to  the  devastation  created  by  our  experience. 
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For  the  record,  in  the  interest  of  brevity  I  did  not  discuss  the  two  charts  listed  in  our 
statement  but  will  offer  the  reports  to  the  Committee  when  it  reconvenes  on  March  17, 1994. 
The  first  chart  while  self-explanatory  is  based  on  an  extensive  report  (included  as  resource 
material)  that  I  requested  be  done  on  the  official  airline  guide  (OAG).  The  conclusion  of  this 
report  is  that  airline  flights  between  10  cities  have  increased  an  average  of  49%  between  1980 
and  1993.  The  report  further  indicated  that  flights  between  identical  sets  of  airports  generally 
take  longer  in  1993  than  in  1980.  The  second  chart  based  on  FAA  approved  software 
(NASPAC)  requires  further  information,  The  NASPAC  study  examined  three  days  in  the  ATC 
system  in  1989  and  projected  delays  to  be  expected  at  58  airports  in  the  nest  10  years.  This 
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study  of  «  metroplei  plan  for  DaUas  /  Fort  Worth  was  represented  by  the  FAA  as  a  computer 
projection  of  system  wide  delays  both  in  operational  and  passenger  terms.  The  chart  given  to 
the  Committee  represented  passenger  delays  at  58  major  airports  in  terms  that  relate  to  a  1989 
baseline.  For  example,  using  the  columns  under  the  year  1995,  if  you  had  a  15  minute  delay  in 
1989,  you  could  project  a  19  min.  delay  in  1995  if  the  system  was  VFR  (VMC),  26  min.  if  the 
system  was  heavy  DTR  (IMC-1,  IThre.  IFR),  and  20  min.  in  moderate  IFR  (IMC-2,  6  hrs.  IFR). 
The  reason  for  the  disparity  in  delay  times  between  heavy  IFR  (IMC-1)  and  moderate  IFR 
(IMC-2)  is  the  heavy  IFR  will  reduce  the  VFR  aircraft  component  demand  on  the  ATC  system. 
The  computer  model  this  study  is  based  on  has  factored  all  system  modifications  planned  for 
the  ATC  system,  such  as  new  runways,  and  new  equipment  being  completed  on  schedule.  One 
variable  that  can  reduce  the  projected  increases  in  system  wide  delays  is  additional  capacity 
that  would  come  from  adding  to  the  controller  work  force. 
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The  FAA  has  developed  another  computer  software  package  called  AIRNET  that  can 
provide  the  cost  of  delays  by  airline  for  each  and  every  in  trail  flow  control  restriction  employed 
by  the  FAA.  According  to  George  Caudil),  the  FAA  acting  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Governmental  Affairs,  the  AIRNET  software  is  not  ready  for  public  dissemination.  We 
respectfully  request  the  Chairman  seek  access  to  this  important  information  that  will  bring  to 
light  the  true  costs  of  the  inefficient  air  traffic  system  that  can  be  fixed  by  increasing  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman  in  several  recent  discussions  with  Administration  officials  I  have  been  told,  point 
blank,  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  people  that  can  change  the  current  FAA  position  on  rehire.  Youx 
leadership  as  an  advocate  of  rehire  could  provide  the  spark  that  can  gets  the  FAA  off  the  dime.  When 
we  met  with  David  Hinson  on  November  1 6,  1 993,  he  mentioned  he  was  being  lobbied  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  within  the  FAA  on  both  sides  of  the  rehire  issue   We  viewed  Mr.  Hinson  as  an  honest 
broker  after  our  meeting,  but  his  current  position  is  being  influenced  by  an  attorney  heavily  involved  in 
the  1981  firing.  The  FAA  Administrator  is  reported  to  believe  that  the  FAA  vrill  not  benefit  by 
rehiring  former  controllers  because  so  much  has  changed  in  ATC.  This  information  came  to  us  after  a 
recent  meeting  between  David  Hinson  and  a  member  of  the  aviation  community  and  was  given  to  us 
dimply  to  provide  our  group  heads  up  on  what  is  driving  FAA  policy.  It  is  provided  to  you  for  the 
same  purpose  and  not  in  a  malicious  way.  Unfortunately,  little  has  changed  in  ATC  since  1981  and  we 
have  submitted  for  the  record  the  time  taken  to  check-out  by  named  individual  controllers  working  in 
NY  Center.  Despite  the  position  taken  by  the  FAA,  we  have  confidence  that  your  leadership  joined  by 
Chairman  Mineta  and  others  can  resolve  the  FAA  rehire  situation  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
People. 

We  hope  to  return  for  your  reconvened  hearing  on  March  17,  1994,  and  if  the  you  feel  it 
helpful  we  will  be  available  to  briefly  discuss  chart  #2  that  is  referenced  above. 


Sincerely, 


Cdinflny.AX 

SAScMiMiat.ij^      Enclosure 
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aovmrd  Bwftcb,    VY  11414 
Itarob  13,    1994 

CoBtrollMTB  United 
Bob  Harrl* 

P.O.    BOlC   287 

B«ld«&,    «y    11784-0287 

t  m»  m  full  p«rfon&iia«  Air  Vraffla  ooatrollar  based  *t  Toronto 
Xr«a  control  Cantor  «a4  !»&▼•  b««&  •kployod  by  TxuiBport  c«na0«  for 
over  four  y^hra.  I  ui  tleo  a  former  VXTCO  Controller  with  eeven 
years  esperieaee  et  Ke«  York  AftlVC.  Kt  fferonto,  nlae  ether  ?ATCO 
CofttroLlere  fr««  eeross  the  tJSA  ere  eljsilarly  eaployed.  Votal 
Mierleaa  iavolveaeat  -  lees  thaa  3S  Controller*. 

There  has  been  eone  dlaeuesloa  over  the  sueeeBS/failure  rate  of 
PATCO  applioanta  for  Traasport  caaada  positions.  Here  is  brief 
syaopsla  of  its  hletory. 

Xa  19 ae^  Transport  Canada  decided  to  go  ahead  with  its  •'Off shore 
Prograa**,  in  an  effort  to  coaplineat  staffing  vith  axperiaaaed 
PATCO  Controllers.  There  existed  sons  strong  opposition  froA  CAICA 
(Caaadlaa  Kir  Traf  £io  Coatrollera  Association) .  CATCh  had  eoncaded 
to  go  along  with  the  "off shore  Prograa**,  however,  a  good  percentage 
of  GXTCA  aeabers  veco  veh^ent  about  the  progra&'s  failure.  The 
reason  for  this  sentiHeat  are  varied.  The  natural  tendenoiea  we 
•11  posaefls  as  patriots  of  our  respective  eouatrios,  ia  addition 
to  the  everyday  maaageBent^CATCA  rhetoric,  ereatad  most  of  the 
atvesphere. 

The  first  and  ■oeoad  classes  were  met  with  a  truly  dlffereat  set 
of  oireuastaaoet  wbioh  resulted  la  many  applioaat*  leaving  the 
program  and  others  being  deemed  aot  qualified,  speaking  with  co- 
workers BOW,  I  have  learaed  that  oaly  two  of  these  patco 
controllers  were  unworthy  of  positiono  due  to  a  laok  of  ability 
and/ or  experience.  It  was  aa  unfortuaate  eonbination  of  dispute 
aad  mindset,  too  difficult  to  overcome. 

aulasequeat  elaaaes,  with  the  advantage  of  the  passing  of  time, 
prove  successful.  Presently  vatco  controller a  axe  making 
contributions  in  all  areas.  PATCO  Coatrollers  are  classroom 
instruotors.  PATCO  Contcollers  are  OJI's  (on  the  Job  trainers), 
including  yours  truly.  Two  patco  Ceatrollere  have  been  appointed 
to  supervisory  positions. 

finally,  with  the  receat  hope  instilled  in  all  patco  Controllers 
of  once  again  contributing  their  experleaoa/akllls  to  the  rederal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  impact  PATCO  haa  made  to  Canada's  Air 
Traffic  Control  fiy«tem  is  a  true  example  of  the  impact  we  could 
make  upon  our  reinstatement. 

Very  trtlly  yours. 


Michael  P.  Matroae 
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Support  Is  Seldom 
Provided 


Ncveitliplfss,  inaiiy  of  Ll\e  25  mission  need  statements  we 
oxaiiiiiu'il — whicli  iileiiliDed  llie  need  for  faa  to  spend  up  to  $5  billion  on 
ni'w  syslunis-— contained  only  assertions  of  need  that  were  unsupported 
by  larls-  ■•''or  oxajnple,  one  statement  asserted  that  "catastrophic 
(•i)nsc(|uoniu\s"  covild  result  and  n\aintenance  costs  would  'escalatp"  if  a 
now  coninnmicalions  system  was  not  acciuiied,  but  the  statement  did  not 
piuvidc  ;uiy  supporting  inruimation.  OdicM  statements  did  contain 
(|ualil;itivc  or  (iiianlitativc  support.  Qualitative  support  consisted  of  some 
lionquaJilitative  analysis  or  documenlalion.  For  example,  one  statement 
included  a  meniordiidum  from  a  field  air-way  facUitiea  manager  verifying 
tliat  the  cunent  railar  display  systems  were  becorrung  difficult  to  maintain. 
Quaiitrlative  support  described  a  problen\  in  measurable  terms.  For 
i-xampic,  one  sLitcincnl  lilod  tli(<  projected  financial  costs  to  tlip  flyiiiK 
puljlic  liKpi  delays  aiid  reduced  safely  if  a  new  weather  system  was  not 
mslJillcd.  Qujuil.iUiIivc  .support  was  usually  the  strongest  because  it  was 
the  Ica.sl  .sulijci  live,  Ihe  ciLsicsi  to  valldalc' anff  Ufii9S^i**lrffiSralile  lo-       -• 
('(inllii'lJMK  iuleiiirelaiioM. 


Figure  1 :  Level  ol  Support  In  25 
Mission  Need  Slalements 


n  prgbltmi  deierlbad  I 


islon  nesd  •latamanla 


H^l^iS^^^i    Suppo'lcd  *rUi  qunlilalive  dala  only 

^HB  Supcioneo  wiiii  guaniiialivd  dala 

"Curienl  problems  ate  ihose  described  in  the  'Delioencies  (3I  Cuffsnl  AmoU'  isellon  ol  Ihe 
rT>issior>  need  slalements 

"Proiacled  problems  are  inose  described  in  the  •impacts  o(  Disapproving  Aqqutelllon'  seclion  ol 
Ihe  mission  nood  sialerTionis 

Figures  1  also  shows  a  serious  absence  of  support  for  prqjected  problenvs 
di'.scrtbed  in  Hu<  "Impacts  of  Disapproving  Acquisition"  section  of  Uie 
stiitcinenlii,  which  describes  potential  problems  In  ATC  system 
[jerformaiice  and  cost  if  no  action  is  taken.  The  25  mission  need 
sInlcinonLs  wi-  rovicweil  li.sl.ed  104  potential  problems.  Eighty-four 
(81  percent)  of  these  pioblems  were  not  supported  with  either  quantitative 
or  qualitative  evidence.  Only  five  (5  percent)  were  supported  by 
quantitative  evidence. 
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Mr.  Leyden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Clinger,  my  name  is  John 
Leyden.  I  am  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  PubUc  Employee  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  represent  33  international  organizations 
with  a  membership  of  over  four-and-a-half  million  public  employ- 
ees. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  the  committee 
and  I  will  submit  my  full  testimony  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Without  objection  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Leyden.  This  will  be  rather  brief. 

All  of  organized  labor,  including  the  former  PATCO  members, 
NATCA,  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  and  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, representing  the  Nation's  major  air  carriers,  all  applauded 
President  Clinton's  August  12,  1993,  Executive  order  lifting  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  ban  on  rehiring  controllers  who  struck 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  Augiist  of  1981. 

By  his  order.  President  Clinton  explicitly  invited  the  11,500 
former  air  traffic  controllers  to  reapply  for  their  jobs  by  October  15, 
1993,  and  as  you  have  heard,  to  date  approximately  5,000  have 
done  so. 

Since  1981,  FAA  has  continually  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  full  re- 
covery of  the  air  traffic  control  system.  I  formerly  served  as  presi- 
dent of  PATCO  from  1970  until  1980.  This  is  not  a  new  scene  for 
me.  I  presented  testimony  before  Congressman  Mineta,  who  then 
chaired  the  committee,  and  the  same  recantations  by  FAA  officials 
about  sufficient  staffing  I  heard  again  today. 

I  can  simply  state  for  you  during  the  course  of  my  tenure  as 
president  from  1970  to  1980,  we  effectively  doubled  the  number  of 
air  traffic  controller  positions  in  the  system.  Not  with  the  help  of 
FAA,  but  in  spite  of  FAA.  I  see  the  same  problems  and  the  same 
recantations  being  made  today. 

The  previous  conclusion  that  the  ATC  system  was  overstaffed 
and  thus  could  be  returned  to  normal,  as  was  made  in  1981  after 
the  strike,  and  that  the  system  would  be  back  in  full  stead  in  three 
years  was  as  erroneous  as  the  current  FAA  projection  and  promises 
to  Congress  for  delivery  of  a  completely  automated  and  new  air 
traffic  control  system  they  made  to  you  that  was  to  be  completed 
at  first  by  1993,  then  1995,  then  1997,  and  now  sometime  after  the 
year  2000. 

Currently,  air  traffic  controller  delays  in  the  system  cost  pas- 
sengers using  the  system  $7  billion,  and  an  additional  $3  billion  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  aircraft  in  the  system.  Yet  the  FAA,  de- 
spite its  own  projection  that  air  traffic  will  grow  60  percent  over 
the  next  ten  years,  and  the  fact  that  our  air  traffiic  control  system 
currently  employs  1,500  fewer  controllers  than  in  1981,  even 
though  the  volume  of  air  traffic  is  up  30  percent  since  that  time, 
all  of  those  protestations  are  making  President  Clinton's  order 
meaningless  because  they  have  refused  to  hire  any  fired  control- 
lers. 

They  have  set  a  quota  of  rehiring  a  minimum  of  50  fired  control- 
lers per  year.  If  only  2,000  of  those  who  have  applied  for 
recertification,  indeed,  meet  the  stringent  qualifications  demanded 
of  journeyman  controllers,  the  FAA's  policy  means  President  Clin- 
ton's order  would  take  40  years  to  realize. 

The  FAA  has  capped  the  reentry  grade  for  fired  controllers  at 
GS-9.  The  Department  of  Defense  controllers  are  currently  work- 
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ing  as  GS-12s  and  GS-13s  fully  certified.  If  they  were  to  take  the 
offer  of  FAA  to  be  returned,  they  would  have  to  come  back  as  GS- 
9s.  This  is  ludicrous,  and  would  mean  significant  pay  cuts  for  them, 
even  for  controllers  who  were  found  working  in  Desert  Storm  and 
have  been  managing  air  traffic  all  during  the  period  of  the  Reagan 
ban. 

Former  PATCO  menibers,  and,  indeed,  all  of  organized  labor 
were  relieved  and  pleased  when  President  Clinton  reversed  his 
predecessor's  unfair  ban.  But  if  the  FAA  persists  in  its  policy  of 
foot  dragging,  the  Clinton  order  will  remain  what  it  is  today,  a  hol- 
low empty  gesture. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  lifting  the  ban.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Pena  said  the  move  will  help  to  keep  this  Nation's 
air  traffic  control  system  the  safest  in  the  world,  clearly  implying 
a  number  of  former  controllers  would  be  returning  shortly  to  the 
air  traffic  control  profession.  Eight  months  later  not  one  single  con- 
troller has  been  rehired.  Not  one. 

Historically,  FAA  has  underprojected  the  number  of  air  traffic 
controllers  required  to  operate  a  safe  and  efficient  air  traffic  control 
system.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  me  and  to  others  that  they  would 
use  budgetary  constraint  to  thwart  the  intention  clearly  enunciated 
by  the  President  when  he  lifted  the  ban. 

I  urge  you,  sir,  to  carefully  review  any  FAA  present  and  future 
air  traffic  controller  staffing  requirements  contained  in  their  budg- 
et submissions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  All  right.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  And  con- 
trary to  what  the  Floor  managers  of  the  bill  have  told  us,  there  is 
another  vote  in  progress  on  the  Floor.  Thankfully,  we  have  just 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony,  and  my  staff  has 
talked  with  other  witnesses  and  we  will  carry  those  witnesses  over 
to  next  week  or  the  soonest  opportunity  that  we  can  to  resume.  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  later  than  next  week. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  you  have  heard  these  rumblings  about  a 
corporatizing  of  the  air  traffic  control  system.  If  those  proposals 
were  to  be  formulated  by  the  administration,  would  you  want  to 
see  included  in  it  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  withhold 
services  in  point  of  dispute? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  appropriate  even  to  com- 
ment on  based  on  our  historical  perspective. 

Mr.  Leyden.  I  will  comment,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Leyden. 

Mr.  Leyden.  We  represent  public  employees,  postal  employees, 
and  if  they  have  a  corporation  set  up  as  the  United  States  Post  Of- 
fice does,  and  have  third  party  binding  arbitration  in  lieu  of  the 
right  to  strike,  that  would  be  a  progressive  step  forward.  And  I  en- 
vision something  like  that  coming  out  of  a  corporatized  or 
privatized  air  traffic  control  system. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Very  interesting.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Greatly  appreciate  your  participation  here  today  and,  rest  assured, 
we  will  do  all  we  can  on  your  behalf  to  restore  your  dignity  and, 
more  important,  your  skills  in  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed.! 


STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  J.  BRODERICK,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR 
REGULATION  AND  CERTIFICATION,  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION,  CONCERNING  THE  FY  1995  FAA  OPERATIONS 
BUDGET  AND  ASSOCIATED  STAFFING.   MARCH  9,  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today 
to  discuss  the  FAA's  Operations  budget  and  associated  staffing 
plans  for  FY  1995.   With  me  today  are  William  H.  Pollard, 
Associate  Administrator  for  Air  Traffic,  Joaquin  Archilla,  Acting 
Associate  Administrator  for  Airway  Facilities,  and  Ruth  A. 
Leverenz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget. 

As  you  know,  the  budget  agreement  enacted  last  summer  essentially 
freezes  domestic  spending  for  the  entire  Federal  government.   In 
general,  this  means  that  spending  increases  on  priority  programs 
are  balanced  by  decreases  in  unnecessary  spending  on  low  priority 
programs.   For  example,  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance 
Review  highlighted  how  the  Federal  government  can  be  streamlined 
and  made  more  efficient  in  its  current  operations  to  allow  for 
necessary  spending  increases.   The  proposed  FAA  Operations  budget 
for  FY  95  reflects  this  overall  fiscal  constraint.   The  requested 
Operations  funding  level  of  $4,500,900,000  is  slightly  above  the 
enacted  1994  level.   A  part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  make 
the  government  more  efficient  is  the  proposal  to  reduce  Federal 
employment  by  252,000  positions  by  FY  99. 
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The  FY  95  funding  and  staffing  level  will  require  FAA  management 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  operate  in  a  more  business-like 
manner.   It  requires  us  to  rethink  the  traditional  ways  we  have 
operated  in  the  past  and  to  achieve  new  efficiencies.   And,  of 
course,  we  will  continue  the  high  level  of  safety  services  we 
provide  to  the  aviation  community  and  the  traveling  public.   Our 
plans  for  FY  95,  as  I  will  describe,  will  result  in  no  reduction 
in  those  safety  services. 

Today's  focus  is  on  our  proposed  safety  workforce  staffing  levels 
for  FY  95.   Before  addressing  the  specifics  of  those  staffing 
levels  for  FY  95,  let  me  first  discuss  the  1995  staffing  targets 
that  we  plan  to  achieve. 

At  the  end  of  FY  93,  the  FAA's  workforce  totalled  53,148  full  time 
equivalents  (FTE) .   By  1995,  the  FAA  will  streamline  its 
workforce,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  2,015  FTE.   To  achieve  that 
result,  we  have  instituted  a  hard  freeze  on  hiring  throughout  the 
agency  except  for  safety-related  workforces.   Also,  we  have 
obtained  authority  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
offer  early-out  retirements,  but  need  very  much  the  buy-out 
authority  sought  by  the  Administration  to  help  us  meet  our 
necessary  staffing  targets.   Regarding  staffing  in  1996-1999, 
FAA's  staffing  will  be  reevaluated  annually  within  the  target 
provided  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  as  a  whole. 
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Our  approach  to  achieving  staffing  reductions  within  the  agency 
has  been  to  target  non-safety  workforces.   As  proposed  by  the  NPR, 
most  of  our  reductions  will  come  from  positions  made  unnecessary 
through  changes  underway  in  how  the  Federal  government  will 
operate  in  the  future. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  our  primary  consideration  in  meeting  our 
targetted  budget  and  staffing  levels  has  been  on  achieving  our 
safety  mission.   For  that  reason,  in  our  FY  95  Operations  budget 
request,  we  are  asking  for  an  additional  3  05  in  employment — or  an 
increase  of  over  7% — in  our  aircraft  certification  and  aviation 
safety  inspection  workforce.   This  increase  is  intended  to  help  us 
meet  growing  international  obligations  and  an  increasing  aircraft 
manufacturing  workload.   We  will  maintain  our  security  workforce 
level  of  812  in  FY  95. 

We  are  seeking  a  slight  reduction  in  our  request  for  air  traffic 
controllers,  from  17,523  in  FY  94  to  17,300  in  FY  95.   This 
adjustment  in  controller  staffing  results  from  our  contract  tower 
program.   We  plan  to  contract  out  approximately  25  Level  I  VFR 
towers  in  FY  95,  consistfent  with  NPR  recommendations.   The  change 
in  FY  95  air  traffic  control  staffing  does  not  reflect  an  actual 
reduction  in  air  traffic  control  service  in  the  system,  but  the 
reduction  in  total  staffing  needed  by  the  FAA.   We  have  worked 
with  the  controllers'  union,  NATCA,  on  this  program  to  identify 
candidate  towers  for  the  program. 
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In  FY  95,  the  contract  tower  program  will  free  up  approximately 
250  controllers  for  reassignment  to  other  facilities.   This  will 
assist  us  in  balancing  controller  staffing  in  the  system. 
Furthermore,  it  will  give  controllers  an  opportunity  to  advance 
into  higher  level  towers.   Reassignment  of  Level  I  controllers 
will  be  our  primary  method  of  replacing  attrition  in  the 
controller  workforce,  and  will  limit  the  need  to  hire  additional 
controllers. 

The  FY  95  Operations  budget  also  shows  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
overall  field  maintenance  workforce  to  8,200  from  8,406  in  FY  94. 
It  is  important  to  stress,  however,  that  the  reductions  will  not 
affect  the  number  of  maintenance  technicians  in  the  workforce.   We 
plan  to  continue  the  same  number  of  maintenance  technicians  as 
before.   We  will  be  able  to  achieve  this  reduction  in  staffing, 
without  compromising  our  ability  to  maintain  FAA  facilities  and 
equipment,  because  of  an  effort  we  began  several  years  ago  to 
change  our  approach  to  field  maintenance. 

In  1991,  our  Airway  Facilities  organization  began  a  major 
strategic  planning  effort,  in  partnership  with  PASS,  the 
technician's  union.   Our  goal  was  to  restructure  and  consolidate 
the  organization,  and  to  prepare  for  the  transition  from  a 
ground-based  infrastructure  to  a  hybrid  system  composed  of  both 
space-  and  ground-based  components. 
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Incorporating  the  Administration's  goals  into  this  strategic  plan, 
we  began  to  identify  ways  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  functions 
without  lessening  our  ability  to  perform  our  maintenance  " 
functions.   As  a  result  of  this  planning,  the  reductions  in  our 
field  maintenance  workforce  will  come  from  administrative  support 
and  management  positions.   None  of  the  reductions  will  come  from 
the  safety-related  positions  that  actually  perform  field 
maintenance. 

For  FY  95,  we  are  currently  ahead  of  schedule  in  meeting  the 
targetted  reduction  of  Federal  employment.   At  the  end  of  FY  95, 
agency  staffing  will  be  a  full  6%  below  the  FY  1993  level.   This 
represents  a  reduction  of  3,079  FTE  since  1993. 

Restructuring  efforts,  such  as  the  one  underway  in  our  Airway 
Facilities  organization,  have  shown  us  that  there  are  ways  in 
which  we  can  continue  to  provide  key  safety-related  services  at 
less  cost.   That  will  be  the  focus  of  our  efforts  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  during  FY  95,  as  well.   I  can 
assure  you  that  safety  will  remain  our  foremost  consideration  as 
we  adapt  to  the  challenge  of  the  increased  effort  to  achieve 
fiscal  restraint  throughout  the  Federal  sector. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.   We  will 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this  time. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BOB  HARRIS 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CONTROLLERS  UNITED 

BEFORE 

THE  AVIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

MARCH  9,  1994 


Good  afternoon  Chairman  Oberstar,  Vice-  Chairman  De  Lugo  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee   My 
name  is  Bob  Harris  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Controllers  United,  an  organization  representing  the 
interests  of  the  1 1,400  Professional  Air  Traffic  Control  Organization  (PATCO)  members  fired  in  1981.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  this  Committee  hearing  on  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
controller  staffing  for  fiscal  '95. 

Our  members  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  restore  the  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  system.  The 
track  record  of  rehired  controllers  gives  us  the  confidence  to  tell  you  that  our  expertise  can  quickly  be  put  to 
productive  use  by  the  FAA.  Returned  controllers  have  re-qualified,  on  average  in  4  to  6  weeks,  instead  of  the 
2-3  years  it  normally  takes  a  person  without  experience.  The  1994  ATC  system  and  equipment  have  changed 
little  since  1981.  Change  has  come  but  the  formula  of  less  controllers  working  increased  traffic  equaling 
greater  delays  is  not  the  solution  the  flying  public  deserves.  Rehiring  former  controllers  will  save  the  American 
taxpayer  in  excess  of  $100,000  per  returned  Full  Performance  Level  (FPL)  controller,  and  help  reduce  air 
traffic  delays  that  are  robbing  our  economy    General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  studies  indicate  it  takes  100 
applications  to  make  one  FPL  controller,  while  the  rehire  of  100  former  controllers  will  produce  100  FPL 
controllers.  The  opportunity  our  group  presents  to  the  FAA  should  not  be  missed,  we  are  in  fact  a 
wasting  asset,  our  training  paid  for  by  the  American  People.  We  should  be  put  to  work  because 
controllers  are  a  vital  component  of  air  traffic  system  capacity  and  we  are  needed. 

Unfortunately,  our  topic  is  rooted  in  emotions  that  go  beyond  rationale  argument,  becoming 
instead  an  issue  of  winners/losers,  strikers/non-strikers,  and  right/wrong.  We  believe  a  perverse  attitude 
exists,  within  segments  of  the  FAA,  that  fired  controllers  should  not  be  returned  to  duty.  FAA  actions 
to  date,  despite  the  smoke-screen  of  openness  to  rehire,  speak  louder  than  their  words. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  FAA  decision  not  to  rehire  controllers  this  fiscal  year  is  driven  by  FAA 
budget  considerations  to  the  detriment  of  air  traffic  or  manpower  needs    While  budgetary  constraints  are  real 
and  the  FAA  is  attempting  to  protect  their  core  safety  work-force  by  targeted  buy-out  proposals,  they  have  yet 
to  acknowledge  any  staffing  shortcomings    We  believe  the  FAA  position  on  rehire  will  become  more  untenable 
as  the  general  economy  improves  and  attrition  of  the  current  work-force  becomes  more  obvious.  We  ask  this 
Committee  lead  the  FAA  to  action,  overcoming  what  we  perceive  as  a  pervasive  attitude  against  rehire  by 
agency  bureaucrats    Chairman  Norman  Mineta  has  expressed  his  view  that  funding  for  hiring  more  air 
controllers  "ought  to  come  out  of  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  "  Once  the  need  for  more  controllers  is  established, 
we  ask  that  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  Committees  of  Congress,  consider  expanding  the  usage  of  the  trust  fund 
to  fijnd  the  rehire  of  controllers  that  are  necessary  to  improve  the  ATC  system. 
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Mr.  Chairman  since  there  is  a  need  for  additional  controllers,  particularly  in  the  hard  to  staff 
facilities,  we  ask  that  you  consider  the  formation  of  a  pilot  program  composed  of  rehired  controllers 
mandated  by  your  Committee  for  placement  in  the  high  density,  difficult  to  staff  FAA  facilities.  We 
recommend  rehiring  50  people,  on  average,  in  each  of  the  9  air  traffic  facilities  that  will  be  impacted 
when  the  current  pay  demonstration  program  (PDP)  expires  on  June  17,  1994.  This  suggested  first  step 
of  directing  the  FAA  to  action  will  not  only  benefit  the  ATC  system  but  it  will  break  down  the  logjam  of 
prejudice  against  rehire  within  the  agency. 

The  FAA  record  in  manpower  development,  equipment  modernization  and  meeting  their  mission  needs 
is  legend    FAA  Administrator,  David  Hinson's  recent  decision  to  change  direction  on  equipment  procurement 
(AAS)  should  be  extended  to  the  flow  control  program    This  program  evolved  beyond  it's  original  purpose  to  a 
means  of  restricting  demand  to  meet  capacity    Flow  control  is  an  abused  program  that  seeks  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  system  capacity  by  the  daily  restriction  of  demand    While  most  business  decisions  are  predicated  on 
meeting  demand,  increasing  capacity  to  meet  the  need,  the  FAA  continues  to  get  away  with  policies  that  stifle 
the  aviation  lifeline    The  daily  practice  of  flow  control  that  goes  beyond  severe  weather  avoidance  is  a  tacit 
admission  of  a  shortage  of  runway  and  /  or  air  traffic  system  capacity    Our  group  (with  a  median  age  of  47 
years)  can  bridge  the  ATC  system  capacity  gap  that  currently  exists  and  do  it  quickly  with  immediate  benefits  to 
the  flying  public,  the  air  transport  industry  and  the  American  People. 

The  Aviation  Sub-Committee  on  Appropriations  has  requested  the  FAA  provide  an  updated  staffing 
standard  report,  since  1991,  without  success  to  date    Our  resources  allowed  us  a  view  of  only  two  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Centers  (  ARTCC  ),  Washington  and  New  York    Mr  Chairman,  the  FAA  provided  your 
Conunittee  staffing  spread-sheets  in  December,  1993,  that  indicated  both  Washington  and  New  York  centers 
were  staffed  above  funded  standards,  however  internal  documents  from  both  facilities  indicate  the  following: 
The  funded  staffmg  standard  for  FPL  controllers  in  New  York  ARTCC  is  305,  while  the  actual  on  board 
number  is  228  FPL  controllers  (  plus  9  operational  controllers)  as  of  2/5/94;  we  found  a  similar  situation  at 
Washington  ARTCC,  where  the  funded  standard  for  FPL  controllers  is  382,  while  the  actual  number  is  300,  as 
of  12/21/93.  FAA  records  relied  on  for  the  above  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman 

Our  concern  is  that  former  controllers  are  being  denied  an  opportunity  to  redeem  their  profession 
because  the  FAA  has  minimized  or  under  stated  the  need  for  additional  controllers  based  on  facility  staffing 
data  presented  to  this  Committee  and  the  public,  that  can  best  be  described  as  unclear  or  mis-leading    Low 
attrition  has  been  mentioned  by  the  FAA  as  fiirther  reason  for  minimal  hiring,  yet  when  we  sought  the  list  of 
controllers  eligible  for  retirement  by  facility,  we  were  told  after  several  weeks  of  review  by  FAA  headquarters 
staff  that  they  did  not  maintain  such  records    The  FAA  represents  attrition  as  one  of  the  three  factors  for  not 
hiring  controllers,  traffic  count  and  funding  are  the  other  stated  factors    We  are  aware  that  NY  Center  began 
1994  with  66  people  eligible  to  retire  this  year 

The  GAO  has  provided  us  with  a  document  that  lists  the  numbers  of  controllers  that  have  retired  in  the 
past  5  years  (enclosed)  and  since  the  close  of  the  hearing  we  have  been  informed  by  the  FAA  that  the 
controller  work  force  retirement  eligibility  projections  through  January  1,  1994  totaled  1,989  people 
(1,192  non-supervisory,  797  supervisory  )  (see  enclosed). 
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We  request  this  Committee  direct  the  GAO  to  re-visit  the  issue  of  FPL  controUer  stafling  levels 
and  staffing  standards  within  the  FAA.  We  further  request  that  you  consider  scheduling  a  hearing  on 
FAA  operations  upon  receipt  of  the  GAO  report. 

Dispatchers  from  three  major  air  carriers  indicate  an  air  traffic  system  in  need  of  more  controllers  and 
their  statements  are  included  for  the  record.  Mr.  Bob  Iverson,  CEO  of  KIWI  airUne  has  asked  me  to  offer  his 
letter  for  the  record    One  major  carrier  has  provided  monthly  delay  figures  attributable  to  ATC  for  the  past 
year,  it  ranges  from  21  to  35%  of  their  total  delays  per  month  (in  minutes).  This  same  carrier  experienced 
ATC  delays  in  January,  1994,  that  were  double  the  delays  of  January,  1993,  wi*h  an  average  ATC  monthly 
delay  of  27%.  Bottom  line,  this  airiine  lost  $39.6  million  in  the  past  12  months  due  to  ATC  caused  delays. 

We  have  tw/o  charts;  the  first  (Attachment  1)  illustrates  airline  grovrth  at  1 1  major  cities  based  on  data 
from  official  airline  guides  (OAG  1980-thiu-1993).  The  second  chart  (Attachment  2)  represents  system  wide 
delays  to  be  expected  in  58  major  cities  based  on  a  FAA  funded  study  (NASPAC).  The  base  period  for  the 
FAA  study  is  three  days  in  the  Ufe  of  the  ATC  system  in  1989,  with  projections  to  the  year  2005. 
For  the  record,  in  the  interest  of  brevity  I  did  not  discuss  the  two  charts  listed  in  our  statement  but  will 
offer  the  reports  to  the  Committee  when  it  reconvenes  on  March  17, 1994.  The  first  chart  while  self- 
eiplanatory  is  based  on  an  examination  of  the  official  airiine  guide  (OAG)  by  Ray  Irizarry,  a  fired 
controller  living  in  Texas  and  included  as  resource  material  for  the  committee  file  record.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  number  of  airiine  flights  between  10  major  cities  selected  have  increased  an  average 
of  49%  between  1980  and  1993.  The  report  further  indicated  that  flights  between  identical  sets  of 
airports  generally  take  longer  in  1993  than  in  1980.  The  second  chart  based  on  a  FAA  approved  study 
called  NASPAC,  examined  three  days  in  the  life  of  the  ATC  system  in  1989  and  projected  delays 
expected  at  58  airports  over  the  next  10  years.  This  study  of  a  metroplex  plan  for  Dallas  /  Fort  Worth 
was  represented  by  the  FAA  as  a  computer  projection  of  system  wide  delays  both  in  operational  and 
passenger  terms.  The  chart  given  to  the  Committee  represented  passenger  delays  at  58  major  airports 
in  terms  that  relate  to  a  1989  baseline.  For  example,  using  the  columns  under  the  year  1995,  if  you  had 
a  15  minute  delay  in  1989,  you  could  project  a  19  min.  delay  in  1995  if  the  system  was  V¥R  (VMC),  26 
min.  if  the  system  was  heavy  EFR  (IMC-1, 17hrs.  IFR),  and  20  min.  in  moderate  IFR  (IMC-2,  6  hrs. 
IFR).  The  reason  for  the  disparity  in  delay  times  between  heavy  IFR  (IMC-1)  and  moderate  IFR  (IMC- 
2)  is  the  heavy  IFR  will  reduce  the  VFR  aircraft  component  demand  on  the  ATC  system.  The  computer 
model  this  study  is  based  on  has  factored  all  system  modifications  planned  for  the  ATC  system,  such  as 
new  runways,  and  new  equipment  being  completed  on  schedule.  One  variable  that  can  reduce  the 
projected  increases  in  system  wide  delays  is  additional  capacity  that  would  come  from  adding  to  the 
controller  work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  demonstrated  leadership  in  seeking  to  provide  the  ATC  system  the 
Country  deserves.  We  ask  that  you  allow  us  to  add  to  the  record  and  at  the  conclusion  of  our  statements  we 
would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  from  Members  of  the  Committee. 
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Selected  Responses  to  the  1 993  Presidential  Commission  on  Aviation 

On  June  29,  1993,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  KIWI  Airlines,  Mr  Bob  Iverson  said  the  following:  If 
you  will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  the  FAA  question    I  spent  most  of  my  career 
as  a  pilot,  operating  in  the  highest  density  environment  in  the  United  States,  which  was  in  and  out  of  this 
airport,  Washington  National,  and  La  Guardia    I  tell  you  that  the  single  most  important  component  in 
the  air  traffic  control  system  is  the  controller  himself  Happy,  motivated,  enjoyably  challenged 
controllers,  can  make  a  difference    Much  more  so  than  imposing  technology  out  there    When  you  go  in 
to  and  operate  in  and  out  of  La  Guardia,  you  are  absolutely  astounded  at  how  good  the  controllers  are. 
When  you  operate  in  and  out  of  Newark,  when  they  are  in  a  bad  mood,  you  can  not  believe  how  long  it 
takes  to  move  a  quarter  of  the  same  aircraft. 

On  June  16,  1993,  Chairman  Norman  Mineta  said  the  following:  It  is  correct.  I've  always  opposed  the 
increasing  percentage  of  the  trust  fiind  that  go  to  operating  purposes.  To  me,  whether  it's  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  or  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund,  those  have  not  been  operations  and  maintenance  funds.  The 
automobile  that  is  going  to  be  bought  for  the  Regional  Administrator  for  FAA,  ought  not  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  Aviation  Trust  Funds    On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  for  more  air  traffic  controllers,  for 
those  who  are  on  line,  then  they  ought  to  be,  that  expense.  As  we  increase  the  number  of  air 
trafTic  controllers,  that  ought  to  come  out  of  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund.  But  I  have  always  objected 
to  the  increasing  percentage  of  ftjnds  being  taken  out  of  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  ... 

In  another  response,  the  Chairman  said:  But  the  problem  there  is  multi-fault    Part  of  it  is  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  Part  of  it  is  air  traffic  controller.  I  mean,  as  I  recall  the  numbers,  on  August  3,  1981,  at 
the  time  of  the  strike,  we  had  something  like  16,700  air  traffic  controllers.  Eighty-five  percent  of  them 
were  fiill  performance  level.  Today,  we  probably  have,  I  don't  know,  17,500  or  18,000.  Maybe  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  full  performance  level 

Mr.  Joseph  Del  Balzo  on  May  27,  1993,  before  the  commission  said:  Our  latest  aviation  forecasts  tell 
us  that  over  the  next  10  years,  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  system  will  increase  from  an  average  of 
about  13  million  a  day  to  over  2  million  a  day    If  our  forecasts  are  accurate,  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
25  percent  increase  in  air  carrier  operations  to  meet  the  demand.  Today  I  would  tell  you  that  the  top 
100  of  the  nation's  busiest  airports  account  for  95  percent  of  all  air  carrier  passengers  and  92  percent  of 
all  air  carrier  operations    And  when  you  think  about  that  kind  of  concentratio^^  I  think  you  can  readily 
appreciate  the  fact  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  system  delays  because,  even  with  the  present  economic 
slowdown,  23  of  our  country's  largest  airports  experience  more  than  20,000  hours  of  delay  every  year. 
And  over  the  next  five  years,  we  expect  serious  delays  will  effect  13  more  of  our  airports. 

Mr.  Del  Balzo  continued,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that  we  are  operating  today  an  inefficient 
air  trafllc  control  system  that  is  costing  the  carriers  money.  I  can't  quantify  for  you  how  much  that 
is,  but  there's  no  question  that  we  have  a  system  today  that  is  not  as  flexible  as  it  can  be 

At  another  point  before  the  commission,  Mr.  Del  Balzo  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  contributors 
to  system  capacity  will  be  an  adequately  staffed,  well-trained,  highly  activated  workforce. 
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F.A.A.  Finds  More  Errors 
By  Air  TrafFic  Controllers 
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15B-17    S^tli   Str««t 
Bovard  B««ch,    tn   11414 
Itaroh  IS,   i»94 

Controll«ra  United 
Bob  Earri* 
P.O.  Box  267 
Solden,  NY  11784-0287 

D*«r  Bobt 

X  •»  •  full  performance  Air  Traffic  Controller  based  at  Toronto 
Area  control  Center  and  have  been  employed  by  Transport  Canada  for 
over  four  yeara.  I  aa  also  a  former  PATCO  Controller  with  seven 
years  experience  at  Mew  YorX  lOiTCC.  At  Toronto,  nine  other  PATCO 
Controllers  from  across  the  OSA  are  similarly  employed.  Total 
American  involvement  -  less  than  35  Controllers. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  over  the  success/failure  rate  of 
PATCO  applicants  for  Transport  Canada  positions.  Here  is  brief 
synopsis  of  its  history. 

Zn  1988,  Transport  Canada  decided  to  go  ahead  with  its  ••Offshore 
Program",  in  an  effort  to  compliment  staffin?  with  experienced 
PATCO  Controllers.  There  existed  some  strong  opposition  from  CATCA 
(Canadian  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association).  CATCA  had  conceded 
to  go  along  with  the  "Offshore  Program",  however,  a  good  percentage 
of  CATCA  members  were  vehement  about  the  program's  failure.  The 
reason  for  this  sentiment  are  varied.  The  natural  tendencies  we 
all  possess  as  patriots  of  out  respective  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  everyday  management-CATCA  rhetoric,  crcMted  most  of  the 
atmosphere . 

Ths  first  and  second  classes  were  met  with  a  truly  different  set 
of  oirouBstanoes  which  resulted  in  many  applicants  leaving  the 
program  and  others  being  deemed  not  qualified.  Speaking  with  co« 
workers  now,  X  have  learned  that  only  two  of  these  PATCO 
Controllers  were  unworthy  of  positions  due  to  a  lack  of  ability 
and/or  experience.  It  was  an  unfortunate  combination  of  dispute 
and  mindset,  too  difficult  to  overcome. 

Subsequent  classes,  with  the  advantage  of  the  passing  of  time, 
prove  successful.  Presently  PATCO  controllers  are  making 
contributions  in  all  areas.  PATCO  Controllers  are  classroom 
Instructors.  PATCO  Controllers  are  OJZ's  (on  the  job  trainers). 
Including  yours  truly.  Two  PATCO  Controllers  have  been  appointed 
to  supervisory  positions. 

Plnally,  with  the  recent  hope  instilled  in  all  PATCO  Controllers 
of  once  again  contributing  their  experience/skills  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  impact  PATCO  has  made  to  Canada's  Air 
Traffic  Control  System  is  a  true  exaiqple  of  the  impact  we  could 
make  upon  our  reinstatement. 

▼ery  truly  yours, 

Michael  P.  Matrone 
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yoar  Tbiii  iiI  I  ate  Selea^e  Cooafcact:      SOseah  U.  B«llixio 

or 
J«£f  SsdtSow 
202/223-2900 

*^^  KraMfle  tt  frftfl^Ttn*!  '"'^"♦•""'a  cotwdta^t 

"acsmCTOW  --  (Pebruaiy  17,  XSS"*)  Tbe  Fe4ariRJ  Aviation 
Admislscracion  (faa)  Has  iBSwefl  a  swriss  of  strict  rastiE-icciocs  o= 
the  re- hire  of  fonoer  PATCO  air  traffic  concrolleara,  renderiEc 
te«sldeiit  Clinton's  ban-lifcing  Initiative  meaning  1  as ■ .  The  unior. 
^*P*»»«^t,iBg  todaLy'e  »ir  txktflc  coatzo3sl.era ,  tUe  Jlifcioaal  Air 
Traffic  Concrollers  Aasociaclon  {katC3i.)  ,  Jias  teen  uosuccessful  in 
■uxgiag  che  Agmacy  to  reconaider  its  prohibitive  peeifcion  on  this 
iesue. 

■Presidaal:  Clinton  took  a  bold  and  taeoora^la  step,  touc  his 
desire  to  heal  the  woundH  of  the  psut  have  been  tbw&rteo  by  tn£ 
FAA,  *  said  mTCA  ExQcutivB  Vice  Presiasr.t  Joesph  M.  Bsllino.  "Ti;^ 
PA*  1^=  arbitrarily  decidsd  to  Aeey  the  fired  PP.TCO  oor.-roilsrs  ar.v 
chasce  o£  being  rs-hiras. ■ 

The  ?AA  has  decided  Co  implement  cha  folloying  ;co=aatio=«  e- 
the  Eired  PA,TCO  coatrollers: 

1.  No  PATCO  coati:ollers  can  be  hired  vsntil  ab  lesSv  1S?=. 
This  firnt  re-birias  i*il-l  ba  at  least  twoi  years  s£csr 
President  Clinton'  a   anaoosceaient . 

2.  Once  the  hirirjH  of  PATCO  controllBES  besi:!*'  ^^-  ^^^- 


jMiNMbu.  AW  rturt^iecatmoitsfn  nan€iMTiQmmemAi*n-cio 


Su/tt  rot  '  11X  ITth  Stntl  N.W,  WaMngtaa,  AC  MS30  •  100032900  '  nv  KO/tSg-ittt 
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intends  i:o  limit  tiix-ittg  to  «  cocal  ot  50  over  a  evo-ymar 
Period.  KppeaxKiJmt^Xy  5,000  Cired  controllera  have  applied  to 
ti>«  VAX  £ox:  poaXtlcBis. 

3.    Of  the  50  firftd  concrollars  to  be  x«'biEed,  tho«e 
curr«ntlv  certttied.  toy  the  PAA.  as  workiag  oaacrolless  £or 
ottaer  tiS  QovcTBinestC  agencies  will  be  rehired  to  -woltintarily 
accept  a  reduction  in  pey  of  $20,000-35,000. 
*.   llioBe  fired  controllers  »»ith  seniority  or  £lv«  yaars  or 
la«R  will  not  even  be  considered  for  x9-nir±ag  by   the  PA*. 
Sloce  Prasident  Reagan's  iSBl  £irlng  oC  11,600  striKi-ng  9AT0C 
ooatreiiers,  ttie  air  cratClc  control  system  reoalns  unoerscatted, 
^iio  dir  traffic  continues  to  increase.    Today's  systes  Is 
appxcKiaataly  lEOO  coatrollets  abort  of  1981' s  figures,  yet  traffic 
tias  ineeeaaed  by  nearly  30  percent.  Adding  bo  tbe  seviouaness  of 
tbia  Bqoee»e'  is  aging  and  failing  aquipuwiic,  laavlag  the  system 
trltb  a  daeliniog  aairgin  of  safety. 

■The  air  traffic  control  syst^  is  la  dire  need  of  more 
controllers,'  sellino  said.  "Wicb  the  announced  end  of  tbe  bai:, 
«e  held  blgh  hopes  tbs  Amarican  £iying  public  could  soos  couzit;  on 
a  bftccer  staffed,  safer  system.  Uafortuaacely,  the  FAA  >!as  cftossn 
to  iSEore  this  opportunity. ' 

S  #  «   . 
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PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT 
AFL-cro 


AL  BILIK,  President 


JOHN  F   LEYDEN,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive  Vice  Presidents 
Gerald  W,  McEntee  Moe  Biller 

Albert  Shanker  Arthur  A.  Coia 

John  J.  Sweeney  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 

Alfred  K  Whitehead  John  N,  Sturdivant 


Testimony  of  John  F.  Ley  den 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Public  Employee  Department,   AFL-CIO 

Before 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 

and  Transportation    Committee 

March  9,  1994 


Chairman  Oberstar  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  John  F.  Leyden, 
I  am  Secretary-Treasurer,  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO,  an  organization 
representing  33  AFL-CIO  international  unions  with  membership  of  over  4.5  million  public 
employees.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppormnity  to  address  this  conmiittee  hearing  on 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  controller  staffing  for  1995.  All  of  organized  labor 
former  PATCO  members,  the  new  controller  organization  NATCA,  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  and  the  Air  Transport  Association  representing  the  nations  major  air  carriers 
all  applauded  President  Clinton's  August  13, 1993  Executive  Order  lifting  former  President 
Ronald  Reagan  ban  on  rehiring  controllers  who  struck  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
in  August  1981.  By  his  order  President  Clinton  explicitly  invited  the  11,500  former  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  to  reapply  for  their  jobs  by  October  15, 1993,  and  to  date  approximately 
5,000  have  done  so. 


815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.,  SUITE  308,  WASHINGTON,  DC.  20006  •  (202)  393-2820     FAX;  (202)  347-1825 
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Since  1981  FAA  has  continually  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  full  recovery  of  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  system.  The  previous  conclusion  that  the  (ATC)  system  was  over  staffed  and 
thus  could  be  returned  to  normal  in  a  period  of  less  than  three  years  was  as  erroneous  as 
the  current  FAA  projection  and  promises  to  Congress  for  deliver  of  a  completely  automated 
and  new  Air  Traffic  Control!  system  (AAS)  by  at  first  1993  then  1997  and  now  sometime 
after  the  year  2000. 

Currently  Air  Traffic  Control  delays  cost  passengers  using  the  system  $7  billion  and 
an  additional  $3  billion  to  the  cost  of  operating  air  craft  in  the  system. 

Yet  the  FAA,  despite  its  own  projection  that  U.S.air  traffic  will  grow  60  percent  over 
the  next  ten  years,  and  the  fact  that  our  air  traffic  control  system  currently  employees  1,700 
fewer  controllers  than  in  1981  (even  though  the  volume  of  air  traffic  is  30  percent  greater 
than  a  decade  ago)  is  making  President  Clinton's  order  nearly  meaningless  by  refusing  to 
rehire  fired  controllers. 

The  FAA  has  set  a  quota  of  rehiring  a  maximum  of  50  fired  controllers  per  year.  If 
only  2,000  of  those  who  have  reapplied  for  certification  indeed  meet  the  stringent 
qualifications  demanded  of  journeyman  controllers,  the  FAA's  policy  means  that  President 
Clinton's  offer  would  take  40  years  to  realize. 

Further,  the  FAA  has  capped  the  reentry  grade  for  fired  controllers  at  GS-9. 
Hundreds  of  those  controllers  fired  by  President  Reagan  were  at  or  above  that  grade  level 
back  in  1981.  Rejoining  the  FAA  would  mean  a  significant  cut  in  pay,  even  for  controllers 
who  found  work  in  the  Department  of  Defense  (including  many  who  served  in  Desert 
Storm)  and  who  have  been  managing  air  traffic  all  during  the  period  of  the  Reagan  ban. 
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Former  PATCO  members  and,  indeed,  all  of  organized  labor  were  relieved  and 
pleased  when  President  Clinton  reversed  his  predecessor's  unjust  ban.  But,  if  the  FAA 
persists  in  its  policy  of  foot-dragging,  the  Clinton  order  will  remain  what  is  today:  a  hollow 
gesture. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  lifting  the  ban  Secretary  of  Transportation  Pena 
said  the  move  will  help  to  keep  this  nation  the  air  traffic  control  system  the  safest  in  the 
world.  Clearly  implying  that  a  number  of  former  controllers  would  be  returning  shortly  to 
the  Air  Traffic  Controll  profession.  Eight  months  later  not  one  single  controller  has  been 
rehired. 

Historically,  FAA  has  under  projected  the  number  of  air  Traffic  Controllers  required 
to  operate  a  safe  and  efficient  Air  Traffic  Controll  system.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
would  use  budgetary  constraint  to  thwart  the  intention  clearly  enunciated  by  the  President 
when  he  lifted  the  ban.  We  urge  you  to  review  carefully  any  FAA  present  and  future  air 
traffic  controller  staffmg  requirements   contained  in  budget  submissions. 
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Prepared  Statement  of: 

Stuart  G.  Morse.  Air  Traffic  Controller 

New  York  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center 

For 

House  Aviation  Sub-Committee 

March  9.  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Stuart  G  Morse  I  am  currently 
employed  with  the  FAA  at  New  York  Center  as  a  Air  Traffic  Control  Specialist  GS-21 52- 
14.  I  was  originally  hired  in  June  of  1969  at  New  York  Center  and  fired  as  a  result  of  the 
PATCO  strike  in  1981   I  appealed  my  finng  and  won  my  case  in  June  of  1986  I  was 
ordered  to  be  fijlly  reinstated  and  started  back  with  the  FAA  at  New  York  Center  on 
Januarys,  1987 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  dispel  questions  concerning  the  recertification  of  fired 
controllers  when  they  return.  In  my  own  case,  when  I  returned,  I  was  sent  to  a  new  area  of 
specialization,  and  was  fully  certified  on  Apnl  28th,  1987,  approximately  four  months  later. 
All  of  the  equipment  was  and  still  is  the  same  as  when  we  were  fired  There  have  been  a 
few  computer  enhancements  since  1981,  but  they  collectively  took  me  all  of  a  couple  of 
hours  to  leam.  (I  am  a  computer  illiterate)  The  basic  technology  has  not  changed  in  the 
center  since  the  early  70 's 

I  checked  around  with  a  few  of  my  fellow  controllers  who  were  fired,  and  some  of  the 
medically  disqualified  controllers  who  were  recalled  afler  the  strike,  and  found  out  that 
most  of  them  averaged  about  four  weeks  to  recertify  if  they  were  sent  back  to  their  old 
areas  of  specialization,  and  about  eight  weeks  if  the  went  to  a  new  area  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  former  controllers  could  be  recertified  within  a  couple  of  months, 
even  sooner  if  they  returned  to  their  old  areas  of  specialization 

One  other  area  I  would  like  to  touch  on  is  our  current  staffing  at  New  York  Center,  which 
I  feel  represents  many  of  the  hard  to  staff  facilities  around  the  country  On  paper,  we  show 
to  be  flilly  staffed  at  the  funded  level,  with  a  few  bodies  left  over.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  is  that  we  are  understaffed  to  a  point  that  we  have  to  restrict  traffic.  A  good 
example  is  last  Friday  night,  March  4,  1994.  I  work  in  Area  B,  which  has  a  staffing  profile 
of  sixteen  controllers  required  for  the  3-1 1PM  shift.  We  only  had  ten  controllers  available 
for  duty  that  night.  Two  people  had  been  granted  annual  leave  and  two  called  in  sick;  so 
as  you  can  see  we  weren't  even  starting  out  with  a  full  staffing  profile  No  attempt  was 
made  to  call  in  overtime  because  there  are  no  flinds  available!  The  traffic  had  to  be 
restricted  because  we  had  to  combine  sectors  A  1 5  mile  in  trail  restriction  was  placed  on 
all  departures  out  of  Newark,  LaGuardia.  Kenned\.  Philadelphia,  and  all  ihe  adiaceni 
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satellite  airpons  from  3PM  until  9PM  local,  that  were  going  south  or  southwest  bound 
Who  knows  how  much  thrs  cost  the  users  because  of  the  excessive  vectonng  required  to 
establish  the  intrail  requirements.  We  had  to  pull  a  supervisor  (GS-15)  from  another  area 
to  np  the  stnps  off  the  pnnters  and  post  then  at  the  sectors  This  job  was  formally  done 
by  air  traffic  assistants  (GS-7)  and  that  position  was  eliminated  by  the  FAA's  down  sizing 
program.  The  controllers  now  have  had  to  take  over  this  function.  They  eliminated  a  body, 
not  a  position.  A  couple  of  times  that  night  we  had  to  stop  all  the  departures  and  hold 
traffic  due  to  sector  saturation.  This  situation  is  not  uncommon  and  is  going  to  get  much 
worse  as  we  go  into  the  summer  months 

Our  contract  calls  for  two  weeks  of  annual  leave  to  be  granted  to  each  controller  during 
the  summer  penod  ,  and  management  is  very  concerned  that  they  can't  meet  that 
contractual  obligation  because  of  low  staffing  and  not  enough  overtime  flinds.  The 
contract  training  firm,  SRSA,  has  had  a  number  of  their  instructors  and  other  people  quit 
in  the  middle  of  a  training  class  they  were  conducting  because  of  a  cut  in  pay,  and  we,  the 
controllers,  have  had  to  pick  up  the  slack  and  finish  up  the  training  that  they  have  been 
contracted  out  to  do! 

We  are  hurting  badly  in  the  major  facilities  for  controllers  and  desperately  need  to  bnng 
back  many  of  the  fired  controllers  to  help  out.  I  urge  this  committee  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  the  curtent  staffing  levels  and  to  come  up  with  the  funds  to  realistically  staff  the 
air  traffic  system.  A  separate  funding  to  immediately  hire  a  large  number  of  fired 
controllers  could  possibly  ease  the  summer  crunch  that  is  going  to  happen.  Thank  you  for 
your  time. 


CHECKOUT  TIMES  AT  ZNY 

I.    Stu  Morse  12  weeks 

2.  Bruce  Barrett  6  weeks 

3.  Pete  Ebrlloe  6  weeks 

4.  Tim  Rosequist  6  weeks 

5.  Pbil  Sudano  6  Months  (  oceanic  D  boards,  new  Area) 

6.  Walt  Michalski  4  weeks  (radar)  3  montbs  ocean  D  boards 

7.  Bob  Peterson  3  weeks 

8.  Carl  Repetto  3  weeks 

9.  Jim  Brennan  4  weeks 

10.  Pete  Muligan  4  weeks 
U.JoeMaggio  4  weeks 
12.  Bill  Cripps  4  week- 

l.i.  Paul  laitirv  '^  "^'ek,-.  itrniii  /liVV  - 


Ml  nf  the  abuvr  .mi-  Mill  ".'ikMii:    M.i-^  ■'!  :»>■  .,ilu-is  w  h 

.^nnctMell  \A-     |.,|,„M,,.k,,s.  .luulMli.liii...  M.,u  KuulM.  I 
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pfcTf'a   Ir  tiratflc  coatrollora  could  bo  •  very  voluaDle  coDtrollera   than  it  had   in  Auguat  1981.   The  aeod  Is  fu 

duty  with   tho   Padoral   fcvlatloa  AAalniBtrotlon   ^^."^   '^jj^  ■  ir         t      Id   -hitl    th  b  11  f   d   c   it  nd 

alr°t?attlo™yrt;CT  «?th'hlgb  callbro.  pco»on  eaadldatOB.  «bo  .ould  ,,^  obvlouo,  (1)  "o  could  not  afford  It  (conaldoring  oalario 

TbU  waat.  of  human  capital  ho.  boon  allowod  to  lay  fallow  for  ovar  training  commltaiont  would  k..p  traffic  froi.  flowing  at  It,  opt 

twalva  yeara.   It  can  and  abould  b«  tocaptured.   »Ctor  all,   tn«  coating  tbo  alrllooa  mllllono  of  dollar,  a  day  -■  at  a  tl.e 

»«.rlo.n   taipay.r   ha.   already   paid   tor   th.lr   Haloing   and  they^cannot^.f  ford  ^l^t^and^  controller,  would  b«  required  to 

Ih*"yOt»°by"tbe''"urr£nt"o°ootroll.r..  They  -ould  b.  treated  aa  .U^traf^f^lj^  „^nt^roJ.^l«^a  to j.appl^y^f 

allow  tbeoe  IndlvldualB  to  reapply,  wo  offer  the  following  fact  aatljnato  la  that  they  would  euccei 


yeara  required  by  i 


the  avoraga  coot  of  training  an  air  trairic  coacroii 

before  ho  or  ehe  la  aaalgoed  to  an  ATC  facility, 

S33,O00i 

the  average  coat  of  on- tha-)ob- training  (OJTI  tor  an 

facility  lo  $113,500; 

it  takes  3  to  5  years  to  train  an  air  traffic  cootroll 


AIK  T,gAlFFl[C  inttArNING  COOTS 


PAA  ACAPgKY  /  OKIABOmv  CI 


Average  Cost 


OM    THE    JOB    TRAItllHS     lOJTl 


Average  Coat 


S30,007 
35.B9S 


$155,000 

Tl.OOO 

5226,000 


currently  taXes  3  to  5  ye 

an  FPL  air  traffic  cont: 

Jld  be  able  to  certify  In 
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IHriUHIiTIOHiL  ilR  iims- 
March  8.  1994 

The  Honorable  James  L.  Oberstar 
Chainnan.  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
Committee  of  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
221  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Congressman: 

When  1  testified  before  your  hearings  on  the  health  of  the  airline  industry,  you  struck  me  as  a 
genuinely  concerned,  truly  honorable  gentleman.  Since  that  time  I  have  learned  what  a  rare 
commodity  that  is.  You  arc  probably  the  best  hope  this  country  has  to  see  the  implementation 
of  meaningful  reform  in  the  airline  business. 

KIWI  International  Air  Lines  is  not  alone  in  suffering  the  economic  harai  of  a  woefully 
inadequate  air  traffic  conuol  system.  During  our  first  calendar  year  of  operation.  1993,  we  lost 
an  extra  $2.3  million  due  entirely  to  air  traffic  conirol  delays  into  and  out  of  Newatk 
International  Airport.   The  numbers  Stagger  the  imagination  if  applied  across  the  industry. 

Until  the  cunent  controversy  surrounding  various  fixes  for  air  traffic  control  is  resolved,  I  am 
convinced  we  need  more  and  better  trained  controllers  to  deal  with  the  existing  environment. 
Today's  system  can  be  induced  to  work  at  much  greater  efficiency  with  the  correct  approach  to 
people. 

Since  the  President  has  approved  rehiring  the  fonner  PATCO  controllers,  a  ready  made  pool  of 
proven  professionals  is  now  available.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  use  these  people  now.  The  fonner 
controllers  need  your  help  and  we  need  their  help. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  faithful  service  to  our  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Robert  W.  Iverson 

Chairman,  CEO 

KIWI  International  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

P.S.      I  hope  you  don't  mind,  but  I  have  used  your  "veterinarian  and  taxidermist"  joke  OQ 
several  speaking  occasions  with  great  success.   Of  course,  I  always  give  you  the  credit- 
Hemisphere  Center  •  US  1  &  9  South  .  Nowark.  NJ  07114-  For  resen/auons.  cell-  l-SaOJET-KIWI  (1-800533-5494} 
aocut^  Office:  [SOI]  645-1133-  Fax:  1201]  845-1161  -  Local  Calls:  (201)  622-3232  •  I9081 353^232 


80-307  0-94-4 
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February  21,  10&4 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  are  former  air  traffic  coitrdlers  that  novt/  worli  as  di^tchers  for  a  major 
carrier  In  that  capacity,  it  is  our  responsft>ility  under  the  Federal  Air  Regulations 
to  ensure  that  flights  are  operated  safely  and  on  schedule.  Our  Industry  has 
been  under  great  financiai  strain.  Extreme  cost-cutting  measures  have  been 
fmplemented  in  m  effort  to  return  our  airline  to  profitability.  Yet  there  is  one 
major  component  that  is  beyond  tJie  reach  of  each  airline-  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

Dispatchers  struggle  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  daily.  Rights  are  held  on 
die  ground  because  of  flow  control  restrictions  only  to  be  further  delayed  in  the 
air  by  excessive  in-trail  spacing  and  airborne  holding.  As  t^tATCA  suggests,  an 
expeditious  and  economical  remedy  is  to  add  experienced  controllers  to  the  wofX 
force.  Fiy«i  Uiuu^iiiU  u ained  oontrrtiers  applied  tor  reinstatement  after 
President  Clinton  lifted  the  ban  on  their  employment.  In  spite  of  continued  losses 
by  the  airlines,  flie  FAA  refuses  to  hire  a  single  fonner  controller  this  year, 
daiming  the  system  is  safe  and  effident.  We  need  your  assistance  to  have  the 
FAA  take  advantage  of  tfiis  expehenced  pool  of  controllers. 

As  former  controllers,  we  vi^ould  not  be  interested  in  reinstatement.  However,  as 
employees  of  a  major  airline,  Ysfe  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  company. 
In  our  opinion,  the  five  thousand  applicants  represent  one  solution  to  a  complex 
problem.  Past  history  has  shown  rehired  controllers  return  to  their  former 
profession  in  a  quick  and  efficient  manner  at  a  great  savin.gs  to  the  government. 
We  appredate  your  support  regarding  this  issue. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Baron  Gloria  Penoek 

Tim  Cannady  Ron  Pencek 

Linda  Gould  John  Plowman 

John  Kichan  Jo  Stdtenberg 

Pat  Manion  Chris  Waltenburg 
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February  18,  1994 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  am  an  airline  dispatcher  with  United  Airlines.   Prior  to 
this,  I  was  a  flight  engineer  for  another  airline. 

As  a  crew  member  I  saw  first  hand  how  the  ATC  system  "gets 
by".   The  ATC ' s  promise  to  the  flying  public  is  for  a  safe, 
orderly,  and  efficient  flow  of  air  traffic.   Well,  one  out 
of  three  appears  to  be  acceptable  performance.   The  reason 
safety  is  usually  maintained  and  why  I  feel  comfortable 
operating  in  the  system  is  because  I  know  that  the 
slightest  irregularity  will  slow  traffic  down  to  a  snail's 
pace  and  thereby  manageable  for  the  skill  level  of  the 
controllers. 

I  don't  know  what  current  ATC  staffing  levels  are  at;  but 
based  on  the  efficiency  of  the  system  and  using  the  logic 
that  more  controllers  would  increase  safety  and  efficiency 
-  then  we  certainly  need  more! 

As  a  crewmember  I  saw  the  enroute  speed  restrictions  and 
increased  runway  spacing  being  used  at  unpredictable  times. 
I  also  became  terrified  when  something  unexpected  happened 
-I  could  hear  the  uncertainty  in  the  controller's  voice. 

As  a  dispatcher  I  see  runway  acceptance  rates  that  vary  for 
airports  at  "crew  change"  times,  indicating  ability  and 
confidence  problems.   Also,  traffic  pattern  configurations 
are  often  what  appears  to  be  the  most  comfortable  for  the 
controllers  and  not  what  is  prudent  for  a  more  efficient 
flow  of  air  traffic. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  1981  are  still  apparent  in  the 
system  today.   My  experience  tells  me  that  aside  from 
equipment  improvements,  the  most  important  decision  would 
be  to  add  experienced  air  traffic  controllers  to  the  system 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  you  time. 

Carl  S.  Conant 

Airline  Dispatcher,  United  Airlines  1987-present 

B727  flight  engineer/dispatcher  1983-87 

Air  Traffic  Controller  1971-1981 
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.-•bruary  19,  1994 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern i 

We  the  undersigned  dispatchers  o*  a  major  air  carrier  ask  -for  your 

Bunnort.   The  airline  industry  is  undergoing  great  -financial  strain. 

Each  in  Its  own  way,  1=  looking  into  ovary  aspect  of  th«  bu.in.ss, 

trying  to  reduce  cost..   Everyone  ha.  heard  the  .tartling  figure., 

more  money  lost  in  the  last  three  years  than  all  the  profit,  earned 

since  the  beginning  of  commercial  aviation. 


CEOs  throughout  the  industry  will  point  to  one  cost  with  which  they 

have  little  or  no  control:   ATC  Delays' We,  as  dispatchers, 

deal  with  thi.  factor  daily.     We  have  »een  our  .f  1  i  ght»  d«l  ayed  f  or 
hours  on  the  ground,  then  cleared,  only  to  be  put  in  holding  patterns 
until  fuel  runs  short  and  then  diverted  to  «n  alternate  airport. 

There  are  factors  which  we  all  know  contribute  to  thi..   Wnather  i s 
one  that  we  know  we  cannot  control.   However,  one  major  factor  which 
contributes  to  the  problem  can   be  controlled.   It  Is  the 
Human  Factor . 

President  Clinton,  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  past  wounds  betwoen 
labor  and  government,  lifted  the  ban  on  rehiring  the  control ler* 
fired  by  Ronald  Reagan,   The  president  has  stated  the  ideas  of 
"people  first"  and  "Jobs"  arm   prioritise  m  his  adminlatration. 
Since  the  President  lifted  thc»  hiring  ban,  over  5000  former 
controllers  have  applied  for  controller  Jobs  with  the  FAA.   It 
ha.  been  proven  that,  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  training  and  at 
•  great  co.t  savings,  thle  source  of  manpower  could  b*  put  to  work 
as  controllers.   The  current  controller's  union,  NATCA,  has 
implied  that  they  are  in  favor  of  rehiring  fotmer  controllers  as 
a  quick,  efficient  way  of  relieving  the  workload  on  the  ATC  system. 

The  FAft's  position  Is  "Everything  is  fine.  We  don't  need  them." 
The  FAA's  position  is  that  they  will  not  hire  a  single  former 
controller  this  year. 

This  1«  where  your  help  la  needed.   Please,  do  what  you  can  to 
reverse  this  unrealistic  position  of  the  FAA.   Ue  ask  you  use  your 
contacts  within  the  government  and  the  bureaucracy  to  convey 
your  concerns  about  ATC  and  safety. 

I  am  sure  your  support  on  this  issue  can  bring  about  positive 
change  Ih  the  world's  greatest  airline  Industry. 


<:::^J^  uj-  -z^s^' 
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8EHT  TO  CONTROLLERS  UNItEO  71*  tKX   TO  51S-732-9B01 
March  7,  1994 

aVIATIOH  SUBCOMHITTEB  OP  THE  PUBLIC  V0RK3  iND  TRANSPORT&TIOH. 

IN  CMS  OP:   MR.  BOB  HARRIS,  GXBCUTIVS  DIRECTOR, 

nftHTRDT.I.RRS   ITHTTRD,    SFLBKM,    MEM    ?ORX . 

KB.     &TIATIOII    aUDCOMMITTOD    IIDARIua 

Dear  Hr.  Harris: 

Aa  an  Airline  Transport  Pilot  and  Airline  Dispatcher  I  vould  like  to  share 
vith  you  and  the  Aviation  Subcoaatttee  the  Eiustiatlon  of  noticing  endless  ale 
traffic  delays,  every  day.  In  spite  of  rea^  solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  Airline  Coamlsslon  aaseabled  by  President  Clinton  last  Suaaer  precisely 
stated  that  the  oatnoded  ali  tiattlc  control  systea  Is  costing  altllnea  and 
consuaers  billions  of  dollars  each  year  In  delays,  and  that  current  air 
traffic  control  equipment  Is  out  of  date,  overworked  and  incapable  of 
providing  the  fall  range  of  services  and  efficiencies  that  could  sake  our 
entire  econoay  oore  coapetltlve.  The  solution  to  iaprove  the  capacity, 
efficiency,  expediency  and  effectiveness  of  our  nation's  Air  Traffic  Control 
systea  is  readily  available  today. 

Today's  air  traCtlc  systea  does  not  tiav«  to  «alt  Eoc  technological  pcogcesa  to 
Iaprove  capacity.  It  needs  the  talented  foraer  PATCO  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
vho  ace  well  experienced  and  think  fasted  than  conputers.  These  are  the  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  who  at  the  peak  of  the  highest  air  traffic  activity  ever 
recorded  during  1979  handled  over  ten  thousand  aore  aircraft  per  day,  th<in 
today's  aaount  of  air  traffic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  PAX  said  that  air 
carrier  operations  have  Increased  2«  percent  since  the  1981  PATCO  strike.  The 
count  of  airline  traffic  aay  have  Increased,  but  at  the  expense  of  suppressing 
general  aviation  which  ceaalned  flat  for  the  past  13  years. 
It  nas  been  proven  toac  tne  roraer  Air  "rrarric  concroiiers  wno  nave  oeen 
reinstated  Into  the  air  traffic  systea  h4ve  taken  as  little  as  six  weeks  to 
fully  reqnaltfy  on  the  air  traffic  controlling  positions,  coapared  with  new 
eontcollets  that  take  several  years  to  qualify. 

Congressaan  Oberstar  have  Identified  that  the  aviation  contribution  to  our 
cconoay  la  tan  percent  (10\)  of  the  Cros^  national  Product.  Several  atlllen 
people  are  engaged  daily  in  the  aviation  field.  If  the  constrains  to  the 

alrapia*    sapaatty   aic*       llC<:«a,    kho    a</latLsit    antarpxtxa       In    tht«    <.suntiy      ulll 

s^aln    b^ooM    wl^h    this     vooul^lng    eaonoatle    bcncfflfca     tor     oui-     oounfcy. 

Rehiring  the  foraer  Air  Traffic  Controllers  is  a  solution  in  your  hands. 
Sincerely, 


5S01  Seminary  Boad  eiS-8,  Palls  Church,  Virginia  22041 
Telephone:   (703)  820-0998         Pax:   (703)  820-0997 
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CONTROLLER  WORK  FORCE 

(Full  Tine  with  Pemanent  Appointnents) 
As  of  December  31,  1993 


Full-Performance  Level 
(FPL)  Controllers  1* 

Above  numbers  exclude 
FPL  grade  level  controllers 
not  yet  fully  certified 
all  positions  in  their 
currant  facilities 


TOWEItfl   CEKTERS     TOTAL 
7,019     5,639    12,658 


Other  Controllers 
First-Line  Supervisors 


TotBl  Operational 
coatrollars 


Developmental  Pipeline  2* 


Total  Cont:roll«r 


1,232     1,280     2,512 
1,389       797     2,186 


«,C40     7,716    17,3Se 


138        192        330 


9,719  7, SOB    17,686 


1*  This  figure  includes  482  traffic  management  coordinators; 
350  in  centers  and  132  in  towers. 

2*  These  are  individuals  who  have  successfully  completed  FAA 
Academy  initial  training  or  equivalent  university  level 
training  and  are  assigned  to  control  facilities  but  are 
not  yet  certified  on  at  least  two  positions. 


SOUKCE:  APN-100 


ISSUED  01\12\94 
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The  FAA  acknowledges  our  groups  ability  to  quickly  check  out  and  become 
productive  Full  Performance  Level  (FPL)  controllers.  The  $100,000  savings  we 
claim  the  government  will  save,  per  rehired  controller,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
members  will  check-out  in  2/3  months  rather  than  2-4  years.  GAO  studies  confirm, 
that  it  takes  100  applicants  to  produce  1  FPL  controller...while  the  rehire  of  100 
people  from  our  group  will  produce  100  FPL  controllers.  Talk  about  re-inventing 
Government! 

The  FAA  rationale  for  not  hiring  fired  controllers  is  based  on  the  following: 

Industry  air  traffic  is  down;  although  the  FAA  projects  a  4%  per  year 
growth  pattern  over  the  next  10  years.  ATC  delays  are  increasing,  yet  air  traffic  is 
down!  The  present  improvement  in  our  national  economy  is  increasing  the  traffic  count 
figures  and,  not  surprisingly,  ATC  delays  are  doubling  at  one  major  carrier  with  an  effect 
through-out  the  industry.  The  current  ATC  system  restricts  demand  by  flow  control  to 
meet  system  capacity,  contrary  to  basic  business  principles  of  increasing  capacity  to  meet 
demand.  Controller  staffing  is  considered  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  system 
capacity. 

The  attrition  rate  is  down  to  2.8%  in  the  DOT;  but  likely  to  accelerate  with 
the  approval  of  the  buy-out  package  before  Congress.  The  buy-out  is  not  currently 
targeted  at  the  safety  work-force  but  may  include  first  level  managers  creating 
additional  openings  for  more  controllers.  FAA  staffing  data  provided  Chairman 
Oberstar  does  not  coincide  with  the  need  at  the  two  major  facilities  we  viewed.  The 
buy-out  package  being  finalized  in  Congress  will  be  offered  to  26,124  non-safety  FAA 
people  (1 1,993  in  air  traffic  alone). 

Money,  the  FAA  claims  a  shortfall  of  S30  million;  but  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund  currently  funds  half  of  the  FAA  operation  budget,  with  Chairman  Mineta  on 
record  as  allowing  the  use  of  the  fund,  if  needed,  to  pay  for  controller  salaries.  DOT 
Secretary  Pena  indicates  a  cut  of  20%  of  non-safety  personnel  is  needed  to  protect 
the  core  safety  work-force. 

Controllers  United  calls  for  the  immediate  rehire  of  2,000  fired  controllers  this  fiscal 
year,  with  an  additional  2,000  beginning  fiscal  '95.  Historically,  the  FAA  mission 
has  been  the  safe,  orderly  and  expeditious  movement  of  air  traffic;  the  NATCA 
statement,  the  increase  in  operational  errors,  air  traffic  delays  and  equipment 
failures  have  eroded  confidence  that  the  FAA  is  fulfilling  their  mission.  Only  by 
quickly  addressing  the  NATCA  warning  of  a  declining  margin  of  safety  within  the 
ATC  system  can  the  FAA  begin  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  American  People. 
The  first  quick  step  to  maintaining  and  increasing  that  elusive  margin  of  safety  is  to 
rehire  people  with  proven  ability  that  the  system  needs. 
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CWMBW*  BU.ILSS;     Ml.    Iverson. 
^    --^  KB.   ivnisw:     II  you  vlU   Indul9«  k,  I  vcrald  like  to  Mke  a  couent  on  tb(  Fkk  guenttoo. 
"X*^         '  'pent  •oat    of  ly  cateet    as  a  pilot,     operating  In  the    hlgtieat  {Jenolty    environment  in  rn»    united 
^states,  vMch  was  In  and  out  of  thlB  airport,  fashlngton  National,  and  W  Guardla 

'     "ell  you     that     the     single  Mat     Iipcrtant  coeponent     In     the  air     traffic  control     syslet    lathe 

I  M»3eU.    Happy,    »otlvated,  cnjoyably  clwllenged  controllers,  can  uke  a  dlff«r*(\ce      noch  tote 

■posing  technology  out  th^re. 

Cf^  ■tieo  you  qo  In  to  and  operate    In     aitd  out  of  t,a  Cuardla,   you  arc     ateelutcly  astooadeo  at  rir.w  qoorf  the 

•^"^  concrollcro  arc         vhcn  yoa  operate   la  and  oot  of  Nevatk,   whan  thay  aia   In  a     bad  aood.   you  r«n  not  tvMeve 

REJilESB(T»TI»J  KINBT*:  tt  1»  correct.  I've  tlra)o  opposed  the  Increasing  percenuge  ol  the  trust 
funds  that  go  to  operating  purposes. 

To  mt,  wtvether  it's  the  Mlqtway  Truot  Fund  oi  the  iVlatlon  Trust  Fund,  those  have  not  heen  operations 
and  fcjlntenance  funds.  The  autotobllc  that  Is  going  to  be  bought  for  the  Regional  kdulnlstrator  (or  fu 
ooght  not  to  be  co«lng  out  of  the  ivlatlon  Trust  Funds.  ' 

on  the  other  hand,  If  It  Is  for  lore  air  traffic  conttollets,  for  those  who  are  on  line,  then  they 
ooght  to  be,  that  expense.  As  «  Increase  the  noBber  of  alt  traffic  controllers,  that  ooght  to  cote  oot 
ot  the  hvlatlon  Trust  Rund. 

But  I  have  alraya  objected  to  the  locieaalog  percentage  of  funds  being  taken  out  of  the  kvtatlon 
Trust  Fund, 

Another  disturbing  trend  1  sec  nov.  In  all  due  regard  to  ly  fine  friend  chip.  Is  to  see  airport 
operating  funds  being  elphonet!  off  by  City  Rail  for  their  porposes. 

sgaln,  1   lust  have  bo«  real  problems  vlth    tjiat  kind  of  approach.      Bo,  ae  we  aee  at  the  local     level 

operating     funda  or     funds     generated     by  the    airport,  being     tunneled    down  to    City  Hall,     I     again  feel 

coapelled  to  be  In  opposition  to  this  MveKnt  of  taking  lore  and  Mre  operating  funds  oot  the  trust 

/vvvV         N  SEPtESEHTiTHE  KIUBTJ:      But  t)ie    problei  there  Is  protably    mltl-laoU.    Part    ol  u    is  alt  tralflc 

a^/u  y  control    syjtei      Pact  of     It  Is  air    traffic  controller .      I  lean,  as    I  recall  the  noabera,    o.  aogujt  ) 

Vji'J      )   ""■  '<     the  tl»    of  the    strike,  ae     had  something     like  16,100    air  traffic    conttollera        Plghtv  live 

\  /    petceni  of  them  were  Cull  petforMnce  level. 

^--  Today,  me    probably    have,  I    don't    knov,  17,500    or     18,000.      Kayta    tvo-tblrds    of  them    are     foil 

performance  level. 

So,  even  If  you  get  Into  a  veather  problem  lite  you  are  talking  about,  first  o(  all,  they  probably 
relied  on  tlav  cor\trol  to  even  leave  Dcftvec. 

Kov  that  they  get  en  route  to  Hewatk  and  all  of  a  sudden,  nov  Uiey  have  a  veathet  problem  ..t  whatever 
It  iB     They  do  start  Bloving  traffic. 

1  eiperlenced  that  when  1  tide  Jump  seat,  as  I  did  two  vceks  ago,  and  found  that  «•  ver.  loo  alles 
out  01  San  rranclsco,  and  we  \rere  already  starting  to  slov  dom 

So  1  said,  "Ih,  ore  ve  slowing  dovn  tKm?"  to  the  Captain.  He  said,  "Sell,  probably  the  kit  Ttaff'c 
Controller  doei  not  know  about  trying  to  deal  with  a  137  at  3S,000  feet  and  me,  a  DC-10  at  )s  000  or 
37,000. 

Bo,  we  were  told  to  slow  dovn,  and  all  of  a  Budden  ve  coold  see  a  137  flying  ahead  of  os 

Out  Ift  not  only  --  It  18  capital  Kjiilpient  is  related.  I  think  what  »e  have  ttarteu  in  the 
advanced  automation  syitem  In  Hes,  me  time  period,  Is  the  correct  way.  «e  are  onlortonately  tailing 
behind  schedule  on  that  US,  but  1  think  that  that  .111  help  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 

One  of  the  things  that  was  coMcnted  on,  was  the  (act  that  the  eastern  Plan  of  the  FU,  ore  ol  the 
reasons  as  I  recall,  they  are  doing  that,  was  to  make  sure  that  they  separated  the  aircraft  by  capability, 
30  that  you  didn't  have  let's  say,  a  ClSl,  trying  to  alt  the  sane  alt,  space  In  the  air  with  a  757  or 
m,  tptcanse  ol  their  difference  in  capability. 

So  1  think  as  they  did  tiat  kind  of  Mparatlng  the  tiafjlc,  tbeo  tliey  did  start  Uklng  them  into 
residential  areas  and  over  different  paths  where  people  didn't  heat  aircraft  before,  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  think  they  are  Impacted. 

1  think  the  advanced  automation  system  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  come  of  the  problem 

-"--  --n  I  think.  Is  the  tact  that  air    traKlf  controllers  will  have  better  experience  levels  as 


for  . 


ran  do     to 


A  ^\^  Increase  It . 
L  '  Our  latest  aviation  Jorccasts  tell    izj  that  inct  the  Dent    10  yeais,  the  nniber    of  (assengerf  I 

^  sptem  will  Increase  from  an  average  of    about  1.3  •llllon  a  day  to  over  2  million  a  day.     if  our  forecasts 


\M**j  V'  "' ' -.^™^    .,»-  wi.  w.^^u.)\.   «t      auwk   i.j  aimuii  a  way   lo  wci    t  mniion  a  oa] 

akffV /^■l,        '"  accurate,  we  can  look  torvard  to  a  25  percent  Increase  In  air  carrier  operations  to  teet  the  deMnd 
'         ■(^■^  Today  1  would  tell    you  that  the  top  100    of  the  nation's  busiest  airports    account  for  si    pert 

rv^.  all  air  carrier  passengers  and  S!  percent  ol  ill  air  earlier  operations. 

V|,<.''l^l'\  '  And  •han  you  think  ahoot  that  kind  of  conoentratlon,  I  tblnl    you  can  readily  appreciate  the  la< 

>    O  It  win     Inevitably  lead    to  system    delays  becaoae,    even  with  the    present  economic    mlowdovn,  !1  t 

country's  largest  airports    enperleoce  more  than  20,000  hours  of    delay  every  year,     und  over  (h-  ne. 
years,  ve  erpect  serious  delays  will  affect  13  more  of  oor  airports. 


1 
.  HP-  uifl,  BM-ZOi      I  tninli  It  13.     I  tlilnl  It    Is  pro»lslng.    I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that  « 

^  an    ot«tatlns  today  an  Inetflcleot  alt  traffic  contiol  system  that  la  costing  t(i«  carriers  loney.     I  t;an't 

'  (ji      quantify    for  you  hov  inch    that  Is,  but    there's  no    gu«3tlon  that  ve  have    a  systel  today  that    Is  not  as 
*({/        flfvlhli-  a^   It  i-an  hr. 


tleiclble  as  It  can  he. 

I  believe  that  today's  systei  la  as  flexible  as  It  can  be  given  the  technology  that  we  are  no»  using. 
The  kinds  of  things  that  you  have  heard  froa  Kr,  Potlatd  vould  suggest  to  those  of  you  that  loot  at  us 
cai«iu\ly  that.  In  tact,  we  aim  dtjlrig  Rone  creative  thl!\gR  to  talte  advanta<;e  of  what  the  eitlstlnq 
technology  »I1I  allov  us  to  do. 

If  you'll  look  ahead  for  to»orro»,  1  don't  believe  there's  any  question  ve  need  to  revolutionise  the 
alt  traffic  control  systen.    We  need  to  revolutionize  hov  ve  Bana^  the  airspace. 

Before  that  revolution  can    take  place,  an  advanced    autoaatlon  systei  has  to  be  In    place  because  all 
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For  Fair  Treatment  of  Former  ATC's 


GENERAL  NEWS  RELEASE 
CONTROLLERS  UNITED,  NEW  YORK 
FEBRUARY  17,  1994 


CONTACT:  BOB  HARRIS 
(516)- 732-9801 


AJSpath,NJ 
John  Can.  MD 
Ron  Artis.  VA 
Jack  Andcnon,  DE 
Bill  CipotU.  PA 


John  Pilmien,  CA 
DonPoore.CA 
John  Uchnovsky.  HI 
Tom  OtreJoIpN  NV 
DwiDufresne,  AZ 


MikcDubcsA,OR 
Tom  BiDing&.  OR 
Tom  Thompson.  CO 
Lwty  Hagen,l/r 


Bob  De  Vault,  FL 
Mix  Boya.  GA 
Roy  SlantlceT,  TN 
Chuck 'nuctey.KY 
DougLcxso.AL 
VicCocdero.NC 


Southwest  Region 

MtiBe&  Floyd  Piyot.  OK 
Cad  Henry.  AR 

ShiikyHka.NM 
SatCalilonoSi^LA 


Controllers  United,  an  organization  representing  the  interests  of  former  Patco  controllers, 
fired  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  1981,  welcomes  today's  NATCA  statement  that  "the 
ATC  System  is  in  dire  need  of  more  controllers  "  NATCA,  the  union  representing  the  current 
controller  work-force,  is  in  a  unique  position  to  accurately  report  the  staffing  and  safety 
situation  in  the  National  Air  Traffic  System    The  NATCA  conclusion,  that  the  rehire  of 
former  controllers  will  result  in  a  safer  system  sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  FAA:  Hiring  of 
former  controllers  should  begin  immediately 

While  the  American  Air  Traffic  Control  System  may  be  the  envy  of  the  world  regarding 
safety,  NATCA  correctly  calls  attention  to  a  declining  margin  of  safety  that  is  evidenced  by 
increasing  numbers  of  operational  errors  caused  by  overburdened  airports  and  overworked 
controllers.  (We  have  all  but  one  of  the  globe's  twenty  busiest  airports).  The  NATCA 
statement  fiirther  notes  that  increasing  air  traffic,  failing  equipment  and  staffing  shortages  in 
FAA  facilities  are  contributing  to  a  reduction  in  the  margin  of  safety.  Most  importantly, 
NATCA  equates  the  rehire  of  fired  controllers  with  giving  the  American  flying  public  a  better 
staffed,  safer  system. 

Controllers  United  is  mindfiil  of  the  severe  budgetary  constraints  facing  the  FAA. 
Nevertheless  to  preserve  margins  of  safety,  we  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  hiring  of 
2,000  former  fired  controllers  with  an  additional  2,000  to  be  hired  beginning  October,  1994. 
The  FAA  rehiring  of  experienced  controllers  can  begin  to  reduce  the  increasing  airiine  delays; 
delays  that  are  seriously  undermining  the  stability  of  the  air  transport  industry. 

We  agree  that  President  Clinton  showed  both  compassion  and  decency  when  he  lifted  the  ban 
on  August  12,  1993,  but  his  good  intentions  have  been  thwarted  by  the  FAA.  The  FAA  has 
decided  they  will  not  hire  one  fired  controller  this  fiscal  year  and  few,  if  any,  next  fiscal  year. 
The  President  put  people  first  when  he  removed  the  debarment,  while  the  bureaucracy 
continues  to  subvert  his  vision  of  giving  former  controllers  a  fair  shot  at  a  job.  The  fired  air 
controllers  loved  their  profession  and  retain  the  necessary  skills  to  become  quickly  productive. 

Controllers  United  requests  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Congress  examine  the  FAA 
staffing  and  equipment  situation,  along  with  air  traffic  delays  caused  by  understaffed  facilities. 
The  American  People  deserve  no  less. 

### 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  OPER- 
ATIONAL STAFFING  IN  PROPOSED  FISCAL 
YEAR  1995  BUDGET 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  17,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:46  a.m.  in  room 
2165,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  Oberstar  [chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  will  come  to  order. 

When  we  adjourned  the  hearing  last  week,  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  testimony  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  staffing.  We 
had  a  very  long  and  extensive  inquiry,  but  a  number  of  questions 
remain,  and,  therefore,  we  had  to  reconvene  the  meeting.  Of 
course,  the  session  was  interrupted  by  a  number  of  roll  call  votes 
which  were  not  anticipated  that  day,  and  that,  of  course,  stretched 
out  our  hearing  day  and  inconvenienced  some  witnesses,  for  which 
we  apologize.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  returnees  helping  us  to 
round  out  our  picture  of  staffing  of  the  FAA. 

Mr.  Broderick  and  associates,  I  appreciate  your  being  here.  I  see 
we  have  a  new  face  at  the  table,  Mr.  Jeffers  in  place  of  Mr.  Pollard. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANTHONY  T.  BRODERICK,  ASSOCIATE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR  REGULATION  AND  CERTIFICATION;  WILLIAM 
JEFFERS,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  AIR  TRAFFIC; 
RUTH  A.  LEVERENZ,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  BUDGET;  AND 
JOAQUIN  ARCHILLA,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR  AIRWAY  FACILITIES,  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  FAA  has  not  met  its  goals  for  staffing  in  the 
specialized  workforces  over  the  past  two  to  three  years.  Would  you 
take  those  point  by  point  and  go  through  and  give  us  an  expla- 
nation of  why,  what  you  expect  to  accompHsh  this  year,  and  what 
will  be  different  this  year  compared  to  previous  years? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  answer  to  that  is  simi- 
lar for  all  four  of  the  special  workforces — Airway  Facilities,  the 
safety  regulation  and  certification  folks,  Air  Traffic,  and  Security. 
The  short  answer  is  that  the  budgets  are  made  up  a  couple  of  years 
in  advance,  with  an  inability  to  perfectly  predict  the  relationship 
between  a  full-time  equivalent  staff  year  and  the  cost  of  that  staff 
year. 
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When  we  have  budget  adjustments  that  are  made  in  the  inter- 
vening couple  of  years  up  and  through  sometimes  even  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  before  appropriations  are  finalized,  we  have 
puts  and  takes  that  are  added  to  the  budget  or  subtracted  from  the 
budget  which  generally  result  in  a  somewhat  lower  amount  of 
money  available  to  pay  for  the  staff  than  we  originally  anticipated. 
So  what  we  do  is  reprioritize  staffing  and  fill  only  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  that  are  allotted,  looking  ahead  to  the  following 
year  so  that  we  don't  add  too  many  or  too  few. 

So  it's  really  a  question  of  balancing  in  the  final  analysis,  at  the 
last  half  of  a  percent  or  so  whatever  the  numbers  are,  the  final  pay 
raises  and  FERS  costs  and  such  items  with  the  original  FTE  in- 
tents, and  it's  an  inability  to  perfectly  forecast  it  when  we  make 
the  budget  that  causes  the  slight  discrepancies  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  are  the  inputs  as  this  budget  goes?  It's 
drafted,  developed  at  the  working  level,  emerges  from  the  field  of- 
fices up  to  headquarters,  and  then  what? 

Mr.  Broderick.  The  budget  comes  up  to  headquarters,  and  early 
in  the  year  we  all  get  together  and  go  through  several  iterations 
of  the  budget,  finally  preparing  one  for  the  senior  executives  to 
present  to  the  Administrator.  Once  the  Administrator  makes  his 
final  decisions,  it  goes  to  OST  where  they  make  suggestions  for 
modifications  up  or  down  in  the  various  accounts.  From  OST  it 
goes  on  to  0MB  and,  of  course,  up  here  through  the  President. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We've  always  suspected  that  0MB  has  a  rather 
heavy  hand  on  these  matters,  and  that  varies  from  program  to  pro- 
gram. Has  0MB  significantly  changed  the  recommendations  that 
have  gone  forth  from  OST? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Not  really.  The  data  is  actually  presented  in  the 
budget  account  by  account,  what  the  FAA  originally  recommended, 
what  OST  recommended,  0MB,  and  then,  of  course,  the  budget  re- 
flects what  0MB  and  the  President  agree  to.  My  general  experience 
in  the  last  five  years  or  so  is  that  while  they  help  us  in  general 
overall  policy  framework,  they  certainly  don't  come  in  and  say, 
'Tou  can't  have  an  extra  300  safety  inspectors,"  or  'Tou've  got  to 
reduce  the  number  of  air  traffic  controllers." 

If  anything,  they're  very  supportive,  frankly,  as  is  OST  on  the 
staffing  requirements. 

But  when  you're  talking  about  a  budget  that  is  a  $5  billion  oper- 
ations account  that  is  mostly  personnel  compensation  and  benefits, 
a  half-percent  change  in  that  account  is  $25  million,  and  that  is 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  So  the  0MB  interest  is  more  in  the  gross  num- 
bers than  in  the  details.  You  have  said  that  budget  pressures  will 
require  the  FAA  to  rethink  the  traditional  ways  of  operating  and 
become  more  "business-like."  Give  us  some  specific  examples  of 
steps — first  of  all,  what  it  means  to  be  more  business-like  and  spe- 
cific examples  of  what  you  propose  to  do  to  achieve  that.  What  does 
business-like  mean? 

Mr.  Broderick.  I  think  it  means  compared  to  the  general  way 
businesses  operate.  If  you  recall,  the  National  Performance  Review 
did  some  comparisons  of  typical  Government  operations  with  typi- 
cal businesses  in  a  lot  of  kind  of  accounting  senses  and  number- 
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driven  ways.  They  found,  for  example,  that  there  were  an  awful  lot 
more  middle  managers  in  Government  than  in  a  typical  business, 
and  we  know  in  the  aviation  business  and  the  other  high-tech  busi- 
nesses that  we  see  flattening  of  organizations. 

So  we  intend  to  apply  those  kinds  of  principles  to  the  FAA,  not 
taking  people  off  the  boards  as  air  traffic  controllers  or  out  of  the 
technician  workforce  in  the  AF  ranks  or  the  inspector  workforce  in 
the  safety  or  security  areas,  but  in  trying  to  eliminate,  where  pos- 
sible, middle  management  by  completely  restructuring  the  way  we 
manage  the  organization  and  the  organization  chart  that  goes  with 
it. 

It's  something  that  we  haven't  done  before,  but  a  careful  analysis 
using  targets  of  something  like  a  10:1  worker-to-supervisor  ratio  or 
worker-to-management  ratio  in  1995  and  something  greater  than 
that  in  1999,  more  like  the  NPR  recommended  ratio  of  15:1,  has 
shown  us  great  promise,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  implementing 
that  through  a  bottom-up  review.  That's  just  one  example. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  How  has  that  removal  of  the  middle  management 
layer  been  accomplished?  By  the  straightlining  of  FAA  removing 
some  of  the  regional  office  layering  of  management? 

Mr.  Broderick.  It  actually  hasn't  yet  been  accomplished  in  most 
organizations.  Airway  Facilities  recently  completed  a  streamlining 
of  their  organization,  and  the  AT,  Flight  Standards  and  Security 
folks  are  in  the  process  of  designing  new  structures.  AF  had  a  cou- 
ple of  years'  head  start  on  us,  and  they  were  actually  ahead  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  as  well. 

But  it  doesn't  directly  involve  removing  layers  in  the  regional  of- 
fices, because  we  had  actually  done  that  through  straightlining  sev- 
eral years  ago.  What  this  is  doing  is  removing  layers,  in  my  case, 
for  example,  between  me  and  a  field  inspector,  or  in  Arch's  case, 
between  him  and  a  field  technician,  and  those  layers  will  come  out 
of  the  middle  management  in  a  restructured  business  organization. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  But  at  an  en  route  center  would  not  mean  remov- 
ing numbers  of  first-line  supervisors. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Not  first-line  supervisors. 

Is  that  right.  Bill? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  In  some  cases,  sir,  we  are  trying  to  gain  some  effi- 
ciencies by  reducing  those  numbers,  but  we  believe  very  sincerely 
that  we  have  a  system  that  works,  we  know  that  it  works,  and  any 
reductions  that  we  do  in  the  supervisory  levels  will  be  done  very 
slowly  and  very  decidedly,  making  sure  that  we  don't  affect  the  op- 
erations at  all. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  know  that  one  of  the  problems  in  the  past  has 
been  an  inability  or,  at  least,  a  perceived  inability  on  the  part  of 
controllers  to  get  their  message  to  supervisors  and  on  up  the  line. 
If  you're  keeping  those  lines  of  communication  clear,  that's  good. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Chairman,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  yield  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  I  appreciate  your  yielding. 

We've  seen  a  very  dramatic  reduction,  Mr.  Broderick,  in  terms  of 
that  division  dealing  with  air  traffic.  I  mean,  from  the  peak  period 
of  1991-1992,  you're  cutting  dramatically  by  the  end  of  1995. 
What's  happening  to  the  level  of  service?  You  just  said  you're  re- 
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ducing  very  slowly,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  it's  a 
pretty  dramatic  drop. 

Mr.  Broderick.  But  not  in 

The  Chair.  I  mean,  you  can't  have  it  both  ways  in  terms  of  "Yes, 
we're  doing  this  in  a  very  slow,  deliberate  manner,"  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  numbers  don't  reflect  slow  reduction.  It's  a  pretty 
dramatic  drop.  The  thing  I'm  concerned  about  is  levels  of  service. 
What's  happening? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Service  is  delivered  at  the  lowest  level,  and  if 
you  look  at  an  organization  chart  not  only  in  terms  of  Air  Traffic, 
but  Flight  Standards,  Aircraft  Certification,  Security,  and  Airway 
Facilities,  we  are  not  taking  reductions  in  the  service  delivery  level, 
the  people  that  actually  control  traffic,  that  actually  inspect  air- 
planes, that  actually  repair  radars  and  do  security  inspections. 
Where  our  intended  reductions  and  streamlining  are  is  above 
those,  in  the  middle  management  ranks,  Mr.  Mineta. 

The  Chair.  Okay.  Maybe  I  misspoke  in  the  sense  that  I  was  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Jeffers,  and  I  see  that  Mr.  Jeffers  is  on  the  air  traffic 
side,  and  I  guess  I  should  have  been  addressing  this  to  Mr. 
Archilla,  who  is  on  the  airway  facilities  side.  I  guess  that's  the  area 
where  I've  seen  the  dramatic  drop  from  the  peak  of  1992,  when  it 
was  8,995,  and  the  1995  proposed  is  8,200  in  terms  of  the 
workforce. 

Mr.  Archilla.  Yes,  Mr.  Mineta.  We've  been  involved  in  a  strate- 
gic planning  process  in  the  Airways  Facilities  organization  for  the 
past  three  years.  We've  done  this  in  partnership  with  the  PASS 
union,  which  is  the  union  that  represents  the  Airways  Facilities 
technicians.  We  published  two  strategic  plans,  and  as  part  of  those 
strategic  plans,  the  intent  has  been  to  try  and  deliver  service  and 
make  that  delivery  of  service  transparent  to  the  users,  which  are 
the  air  traffic  part  of  the  FAA  and  also  the  flying  public. 

We've  just  completed  a  realignment  of  our  headquarters  contin- 
gent where,  in  essence,  we  have  reduced  one  level  of  management, 
and  that  has  saved  us  15  percent  of  the  GS-15  employees  at  the 
headquarters  level.  We're  right  now  in  the  process  of  addressing 
the  field  realignment  section.  Part  of  the  process  in  this  realign- 
ment is  being  led  by  one  of  the  executives  in  the  organization  who 
is  a  senior  Airways  Facilities  division  manager  for  the  Central  re- 
gion. In  this  process  of  realignment,  we  have  included  every  rep- 
resentative of  the  work  force,  including  PASS,  with  the  intent  to 
make  no  impact  on  the  technician  side  of  the  house  and  take  sav- 
ings out  of  the  middle  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  should  be  attaining  a  10:1  supervisory  ratio  by  1995  and 
hopefully  a  15:1  supervisory  ratio  by  the  1998-1999  time  frame. 
Again,  the  majority  of  savings  would  come  by  attrition  of  super- 
visory personnel  in  those  categories. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Broderick,  if  the  FAA  is  turned  into  a  corporation,  and  I 
know  the  final  plans  are  not  out  yet,  but  is  it  likely  that  the  re- 
quired FAA  staff  reductions  would  then  be  eliminated  because  most 
of  the  staff  would  be  within  the  corporation  and,  therefore,  off 
budget?  For  instance,  there  have  been  comparisons  to  the  Postal 
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Service  and  the  fact  that  their  employees  are  not  counted  in  the 
252,000  reduction.  Would  that  same  thing  apply  to  the  FAA,  then? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Since  the  statute  hasn't  been  written  that  would 
put  the  corporation  in  place,  it's  awfully  difficult  to  answer  that. 
We're  making  the  assumption  from,  certainly,  my  viewpoint  and  in 
the  security  area,  and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  in  Air  Traffic  and  Air- 
way Facilities  as  well,  that  we  are  going  to  organize  to  deliver  serv- 
ices in  the  best  possible  way  in  terms  of  the  supervisory  ratios 
right  now. 

Now,  if  a  decision  is  made,  then,  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  go  forward  with  a  corporation,  the  rules  that  are 
laid  out  in  the  statute  would  apply  to  the  corporation.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  part  of  the  FAA  that  is  not  included  in  the  corpora- 
tion, if  there  is  any  part  that  is  not  included,  would  come  under 
the  same  kind  of  management  initiatives  that  we  have  right  now. 

Certainly,  if  you  were  to  tell  me  today  that  tomorrow  you  are 
going  to  be  managing  in  a  corporation,  not  in  the  FAA,  I  wouldn't 
really  be  doing  anything  differently  in  the  context  of  this  discussion 
with  regard  to  streamlining.  As  I  said  to  the  Chairman,  we  are  try- 
ing to  organize  more  like  a  business  and  take  advantage  of  things 
that  businesses  have  learned  over  the  last  few  years  in  terms  of 
flattening  the  organization  and  getting  better  communications  with 
employees. 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  1994  and  1995,  the  plans  are  to  contract  out,  I 
think,  25  Level  I  towers  in  each  of  those  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Broderick.  In  1995,  sir,  yes. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Are  you  proceeding  with  those  plans?  Can  you  tell 
me  how  many  towers  have  been  contracted  out  this  year  so  far? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Bill. 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Yes,  sir.  Grood  morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Cxood  morning. 

Mr.  Jeffers.  So  far  this  year,  we've  contracted  out  two  towers, 
and  we  have  two  more  to  complete.  These  were  both  towers  that 
were  written  into  congressional  language,  one  in  Athens,  Georgia, 
and  the  other  in  Eagle  County,  Colorado.  We  have  plans  to  contract 
out  21  of  our  existing  FAA  Level  I  VFR  contract  towers,  and  our 
plans  are  to  do  that  in  the  July/August  time  frame  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Duncan.  And  then  do  you  still  plan  to  contract  out  25  more 
next  year? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Yes,  sir,  we  plan  to  contract  25  more  in  1995,  1996, 
and  the  remainder  in  1997,  which  will  be  approximately  25  each 
year. 

Mr.  Duncan.  How  many  towers  are  there  total,  and  after  these 
plans  are  complete,  what  percentage,  roughly,  of  the  towers  then 
would  be  contracted  out? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Right  now  we  have  about  418  tower  facilities.  Ap- 
proximately 100  of  those  are  Level  I  and  are  planned  to  be  con- 
tracted out,  which  would  be  something  slightly  less  than  25  percent 
of  our  existing  towers. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  have  no  objection  to  contracting  out.  In  fact,  I 
think  it's  a  good  thing  to  do  at  times  if  it  does  mean  that  particular 
services  can  be  performed  in  a  more  economical  or  more  efficient 
way.  But  I  also  have  noticed  at  times  that,  particularly  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  I'm  not  aiming  this  at  your  agency,  but  I 
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have  noticed  that  some  of  the  bigger  corporations  hire  people  who 
used  to  work  for  a  particular  agency  and  who  have  real  good  con- 
tacts and  connections  within  that  agency,  and  then  they  get  rip-off 
or  exorbitant-type  fees  in  these  contracts.  So  sometimes  the  private 
contracts  end  up  costing  us  more  than  if  we  had  not  done  it. 

Is  that  being  watched,  and  are  there  any  of  these  contractors 
that  you're  dealing  with  who  have  former  high-  ranking  employees 
oftheFAA? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Right  now  we  are  in  the  process  of  going  through 
the  contracting  process  for  the  100  towers.  Up  to  this  point,  sir,  we 
have  30  contract  towers  in  the  inventory.  We've  been  doing  this 
since  1983.  By  and  large,  it's  small  companies  that  have  gotten 
these  contracts.  We  have  contracted  with  municipalities,  airport 
sponsors,  and  they  in  turn  have  issued  contracts  for  someone  to 
provide  the  services. 

We  plan  to  issue  a  total  of  somewhere  between  three  and  five 
contracts  that  will  include  all  of  the  100  facilities  to  be  contracted. 
At  the  present  time,  it  will  be  a  fully  open  and  competitive  process, 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  any  high-ranking  officials  that 
might  be  involved  in  this. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Mr.  Duncan,  I  might  just  add  that  it's  our  esti- 
mate that,  on  average,  each  tower  will  result  in  a  savings  when  it's 
contracted  out  of  about  $200,000  per  year  to  the  Government.  So 
the  whole  program  would  look  to  about  a  $20  million  per  year  sav- 
ings when  it's  completed. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  that's  great.  I'm  certainly  glad  to  hear  that. 
Let  me  ask  you  this.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  have  obtained 
the  authority  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  offer 
early-out  retirements,  but  that  you  still  need  the  buy-out  authority 
to  meet  your  targets.  What  is  the  difference  between  these  two,  and 
how  many  personnel  do  you  expect — have  you  made  estimates  of 
the  number  that  you  feel  will  retire  early  if  the  buy-out  bill  passes 
or  will  not  retire  if  the  bill  for  some  reason  does  not  get  all  the  way 
through? 

Mr.  Broderick.  The  difference  between  the  two,  sir,  is  that  in 
the  early-out  approval,  which  was  granted  to  us  by  0PM  and  just 
started  this  week,  you  are  allowed  to  retire  at  the  age  of  50  with 
20  years  of  service  or  at  any  age  with  25  years,  and,  of  course,  you 
take  a  penalty  for  every  year  under  55  you  are  when  you  make 
that  election. 

The  difference  with  the  so-called  buy-out  legislation,  which  we 
very  badly  need,  is  that  there  is  an  additional  incentive  to  take  an 
early  retirement.  That  incentive  is  to  get  a  receipt  of  severance  pay 
which  is  equal  to  the  severance  you  would  get  if  you  had  been  ter- 
minated involuntarily,  or  $25,000,  whichever  is  less.  The  buyout 
legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with  age.  It's  a  combination  of  the 
monetary  incentive  plus  early-out,  so  if  you're  eligible  for  an  early- 
out  retirement,  you  would  be  retiring.  If  you  were  not  yet  eligible 
for  early-out,  you  would  actually  just  be  resigning. 

We  have  estimated  that  we  would — and  this  is  a  soft  estimate, 
but  we  think  we  would  increase  by  about  500,  maybe  as  many  as 
700  or  800,  middle  managers  the  number  of  people  that  would  re- 
tire and  take  advantage  of  the  buy-out  if  that  legislation  were  en- 
acted. 
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Mr.  Duncan.  You  would  increase  by  500  to  800  over 

Mr.  Broderick.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Duncan.  From  what  figure  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Broderick.  We're  averaging  over  the  year  about  100  a 
month,  which  I  think  is  a  good  number  for  retirements,  without  ei- 
ther the  early-out  or  the  buy-out.  So  it's  a  substantial  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1995  and  beyond  which  we  are  counting  on  for  this 
budget  that  we're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

One  hundred  a  month?  Is  that  FAA-wide?  Is  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  FAA? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes.  Fifty  thousand  people,  about  100  a  month 
is  a  good  round  number  to  use. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  of  that  amount,  how  many  are  air  traffic  con- 
trollers? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Very  few  are  working  on  the  boards  air  traffic 
controllers,  because  we  are  fortunate  to  have,  on  the  average,  a 
very  young  workforce. 

Bill,  do  you  have  any  numbers  on  that? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Yes,  sir.  Our  attrition  rate  right  now  within  the 
controller  workforce  is  approximately  250  a  year,  and  we  expect  it 
to  remain  that  over  the  next  several  years  because  of  the  average 
age  of  our  workforce. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Duncan.  All  right.  Well,  my  time  has  long  ago  been  up,  so 
thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  If  the  gentleman  has  further  questions  on  this 
line,  he's  certainly  welcome  to  continue. 

The  Chair  is  very  happy  to  welcome  to  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who  was  the  Chairman 
for  many  years  of  this  subcommittee  and  who  maintains  his  very 
lively  and  active  interest  in  our  work.  I  appreciate  that  very  much, 
and  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Chairman  in  all  of  our  under- 
takings. The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  thank 
you  for  the  great  job  that  you're  doing  on  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Broderick,  let  me  ask  you  about  something  that  I  initiated 
during  the  time  that  I  was  chairing  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
and  that's  the  Pay  Demonstration  Program.  As  you  will  recall,  we 
had  a  very  difficult  time  trying  to  get  people,  at  that  time  espe- 
cially, to  come  into  Chicago,  and  I  think  this  has  proven  itself,  but 
I  see  that  you're  working  to  eliminate  this.  That  concerns  me. 

As  you  know,  I  ride  in  the  jump  seat  a  lot,  and  when  I  come 
through  some  of  the  more  heavily  trafficked  TRACONs  or  en  route 
centers,  I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen  once  we  do  away  with  the 
PDP.  Why  should  a  person  who's  sitting  in  a  tower  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  when  you're  short  of  air  traffic  controllers  in  Chicago,  volun- 
teer to  move  or — it  just  seems  that  if  you're  afraid  that  this  may 
extend  into  other  airports  or  other  facilities,  it  seems  to  me  there's 
a  rational  way  to  be  able  to  hold  the  line  in  terms  of  extending  the 
pressures  you  may  get  in  terms  of  extending  it  systemwide. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  was  a  rationale  for  the  TRACONs  and 
the  centers  that  were  picked  at  the  time,  and  it  really  concerns  me 
that  this  is  being  done  away  with  at  this  time.  I  mean,  I'm  not  con- 
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cerned  about  this  because  it  was  done  during  the  time  that  I  was 
chairing  the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  It  just  bothers  me  that,  rec- 
ognizing— I  mean,  when  you  Hsten  to  those  fellows  in  Chicago  or 
the  people  in  Chicago,  and  they're  giving  their  instructions  and 
then  they're  not  even  waiting  for  a  response  from  the  plane,  they're 
just  giving  out  their  instructions  in  terms  of  outer,  inner,  turn  left 
at  Fox  Trot,  or  whatever,  and  they're  just  giving  those  instructions 
like  this,  and  you  wonder,  how  can  a  person  do  that  day-in  and 
day-out  when  they  could  be  sitting  in  San  Jose  in  the  tower  or 
somewhere  where  the  pressures  are  not  that  great? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  you  raise  some  important  points,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  one  approach  to  answering  your  question  is  to 
look  back  to  five  years  or  so  ago  when  you  first  had  the  idea.  Times 
were  different.  We  were  rebuilding  very  aggressively  a  workforce 
that  was  severely  depleted  by  the  strike.  We  had  a  completely  dif- 
ferent economic  situation  and  a  completely  different  job-related  sit- 
uation than  we  do  today.  We  also  did  not  have  available  a  pool  of 
people  that  the  President  has  made  available  by  enabling  us  to  hire 
back  controllers  that  were  fired  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

When  you  look  at  the  projected  cost  of  this  program,  it's  about 
$20  million  to  $22  miUion. 

We  also  did  not  have  the  locality  pay  differential  that  is  in  place 
this  year,  and  is  projected  to  continue  to  try  and  even  out  the  pay 
imbalances  around  the  country. 

So  when  you  take  all  of  these  things  into  consideration,  couple 
that  with  the  very  low  attrition  rate  that  Bill  Jeffers  mentioned 
and  the  very  eager  pool  of  applicants  we  have  who  are  all  proven 
and  qualified  controllers,  we  do  not  think  that  the  kind  of  incentive 
package  that  was  tailored  five  years  ago  is  necessary  to  do  a  good 
job  today. 

The  Chair.  Could  I  interrupt  you  just  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair.  You're  being  driven  by  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
look  at  the  0PM  management  study  of  the  FAA  Program,  and  I 
quote,  "The  demonstration  project  has  provided  the  FAA  with  oth- 
erwise unavailable  flexibility  to  deal  with  specific  critical  staffing 
problems  and  a  limited  number  of  facilities.  The  demonstration  re- 
tention allowances  have  been  effective  in  producing  the  desired 
staffing  improvements." 

NATCA,  having  done  a  survey  in  terms  of  at  the  Chicago  center, 
saying  that— and  this  I  take  from  Mr.  Ryan's  testimony,  who  we 
will  hear  from— saying  that,  again,  at  the  Chicago  center  75  per- 
cent of  the  controllers  would  retire  or  request  transfers  if  the  pay 
demonstration  is  ended. 

Not  only  do  we  have  to  look  at  dollars,  but  we  also  have  to  look 
at  morale,  we  also  have  to  look  at  safety,  which,  to  me,  if  a  person 
is  under  tremendous  pressure,  there  are  safety  implications  in  that. 
So  it  seems  to  me  we  just  can't  look  at  dollars  in  this  thing,  but 
we've  got  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  human  side  of  this,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  that's  where— I  can  understand,  you're  under  tough 
pressures  in  terms  of  the  resources  that  you  have,  and  you're  try- 
ing to  do  that  as  fairly  as  you  can.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
areas  where  you  have  to  treat  something  maybe  a  little  more  dif- 
ferently than  something  else. 
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I  get  the  feeling  that  because  of  the  limited  dollars  and  because 
you're  afraid  it  may  be  extended  to  other  areas,  I  think  you'll  find 
us  very  supportive  up  here  generally  to  say,  hey,  there  are  prior- 
ities that  we  have  to  look  at.  We  can  protect  or  make  sure  the 
sphere  doesn't  get  expanded.  Where  the  needs  are  the  highest,  we 
ought  to  direct  those  resources  there,  not  sort  of  take  a  cookie-cut- 
ter approach  to  use  the  same  template  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  in  effect  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Your  comment  sounds  exactly  like  many  of  those 
that  I  heard  in  the  debates  among  FAA  senior  management  talking 
about  what  we  should  do  about  this,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there's 
not  a  single  person  in  the  FAA  that  doesn't  wish  that  we  had  the 
ability  not  only  to  fund  this  kind  of  pay  incentive,  but  to  apply 
funding  elsewhere.  There  are  many  pockets  within  the  country 
that,  if  we  had  the  ability,  we  would  structure  the  resources  a  little 
bit  differently.  We've  taken  all  those  things  into  account,  and  we've 
tried  to  balance  resources  and  apply  them  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  budget,  we  have  very  jealously  guarded 
the  safety  workforce  numbers.  In  fact,  we  have  increased  the  safety 
inspectors  and  the  certification  personnel  because  we  saw  a  need 
to  do  so  this  year.  We  had  to  take  $5  billion  worth  of  needs  into 
account,  roughly  speaking,  when  we  put  together  the  $5  billion 
budget,  and  unfortunately  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  de- 
cided we  would  have  to  do  without  and  that  we  could  do  without 
safely. 

The  Chair.  Well,  I  know  it  comes  from  a  pay  grade  a  little  higher 
than  yours. 

Maybe  I  could  ask  Ms.  Leverenz,  since  you're  out  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  at  FAA,  given  the  pressures  you  are  under  with  the  total 
FAA  budget,  again,  in  terms  of  management  resources  from  what 
I've  heard,  a  lot  of  resources  are  going  into  the  formation  of  the 
corporatization  of  the  ATC  when  we  ought  to  be  putting  our  re- 
sources into  programs  like  this  or  things  like  correcting  the  ad- 
vance automation  system  instead  of  trying  to  take  that  margarine 
and  spread  it  all  over  the  piece  of  bread  smoothly  and  evenly  with- 
out doing  some  surgical  fine  tuning  to  be  able  to  direct  resources 
to  where — I  don't  know,  maybe  it's  my  own  myopia  or  something, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  little  different  from  other  kinds 
of  budgetary  pressures  that  the  FAA  is  facing. 

Ms.  Leverenz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  what  you're  saying. 
Actually,  the  1994-1995  budget  does  not  propose  any  money  for  the 
ATC  corporation.  That  will  follow  after  the  legislation  comes  to  the 
Hill,  but  there's  no  money  in  the  1995  budget  that  has  any  effect 
related  to  the  ATC  corporation. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  ask  you  if  the  FAA  is  using  people,  let's  say, 
in  the  General  Counsel's  Office,  even  though  there's  one  line  item 
that  says  X  number  of  dollars  for  ATC  corporatization,  are  there 
people  being  tasked  within  the  General  Counsel's  Office?  Are  there 
people  being  tasked  over  here  in  the  air  traffic  control  side  or  wher- 
ever? Maybe  what  I'd  like  to  ask  is  if  you  could  submit  a  list  of 
those  numbers  and  names  maybe  of  the  people  who  are  working  on 
that  just  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  workforce.  Even 
though,  I  understand,  it's  not  budgeted  as  a  line  item. 
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Ms.  Leverenz.  We'll  certainly  be  happy  to  provide  that  for  the 
record.  There  is  a  task  group  that  is  working  on  the  legislation,  of 
course,  and  then  there's  a  senior  team  with  members  from  DOT  as 
well  as  FAA  and  outsiders  that  are  working  on  it.  But  we'll  be 
happy  to  provide  that  for  the  record,  sir. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Ms.  Leverenz:] 
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The  Chair.  I  just  use  that  as  an  example  of  where  some  of  the 
resources  may  be  diverted  to  what  I  think  are  a  little  more  imme- 
diate in  terms  of  our  needs.  And  I,  again,  appreciate  the  pressures 
that  all  of  you  have,  but  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  a  little 
more  careful  look  at  where  some  of  these  needs  are. 

Locality  pay  takes  care  of  his  or  her  ability  to  buy  or  rent  in  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco  or  New  York.  It  doesn't  do  much  to  com- 
pensate for  the  pressures  of  the  work  itself.  So  you  take  care  of  the 
rent,  but  what  about  the  pressure  of  the  individual  who  is  at  work? 
It  seems  to  me  that  has  to  be  compensated  as  compared  to  a  person 
who's  sitting  in  a  tower  in  Austin,  Texas  or  at  the  en  route  center 
in  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

Well,  again,  Mr.  Broderick,  I  just  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  You 
do  good  work,  but  we  just  keep  on,  I  guess,  pushing  you  to  look  at 
these  a  little  more  carefully  in  terms  of  trying  to  make  that  distinc- 
tion where  you  can  so  that  you  don't  just  use  this  5  percent  across- 
the-board  cut,  7  percent,  whatever  it  is.  To  me,  we  don't  need  peo- 
ple of  your  caliber  doing  that.  We  could  do  that  with  a  lot  lesser 
people  at  less  pay,  but  we  don't  do  that.  We  want  good  people,  and 
we're  willing  to  compensate  you  as  good  people  in  your  jobs. 

So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  look  at  it  the  same  way  as  the 
people  on  the  firing  line,  because  they're  the  ones  who  are  day-in 
and  day-out  providing  the  safety  of  the  system.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  raising  that  mat- 
ter of  the  Pay  Demonstration  Program  and  pursuing  it  so  thor- 
oughly. 

Before  I  go  to  Mr.  Ehlers,  I  just  have  a  comment.  I  think  the 
Chairman  was  very  kind  when  he  referred  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  effort  being  spent  within  the  FAA  and  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  of  spreading  the  margarine  around  on  this  mat- 
ter of  corporatizing  the  ATC.  I  would  call  it  spreading  the  snake 
oil  around,  because  that's  really  what  this  is,  a  snake  oil  idea,  and 
it's  a  colossal  waste  of  time,  in  my  judgment,  and  the  FAA  and  the 
DOT  personnel  need  to  be  spending  more  of  their  time  on  fixing  the 
problems  within  the  FAA  than  wasting  their  time  on  ideas  in 
search  of  a  mission.  That's  really  all  that  is. 

Mr.  Ehlers,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ehlers.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We're  glad  to  have  you  with  us  here. 

Mr.  Ehlers.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Our  newest  Member  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ehlers.  I  just  wanted  to  follow  up  the  Chairman's  comments 
very  briefly  in  support  of  what  he  has  said.  I  visited  the  air  traffic 
control  center  in  the  Chicago  area  some  years  and  also  spent  some 
time  in  the  tower  at  O'Hare,  and 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  you  still  flew?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ehlers.  Yes,  although  I  try  to  avoid  O'Hare  at  this  point. 
Many  years  ago,  I  was  a  private  pilot,  so  I've  always  been  inter- 
ested in  this.  I  was  impressed,  and  I  still  am  every  time  I  fly  into 
and  out  of  O'Hare  and  listen  to  the  chatter  over  the  ear  phones  the 
airlines  provide  you  when  they  pipe  it  through.  It's  just  incredibly 
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busy  and  intense,  and  obviously  that's  high-pressure  duty  and 
high-stress  duty.  It's  a  real  concern  to  me. 

I  also  just  wanted  to  comment  on  the  reductions  in  staff,  and  I 
realize,  as  a  Republican,  I'm  supposed  to  be  very  concerned  about 
Government  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  and  cutting  staff  and  things 
of  that  sort,  but  I've  always  distinguished  between  what  I  call  real 
economy  and  false  economy,  and  I  think  we're  kidding  ourselves 
and  we're  kidding  the  public  if  we  think  we  can  cut  every  depart- 
ment uniformly  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  particular  if 
we're  talking  about  substantial  cuts  in  the  air  traffic  control  oper- 
ation. I  would  regard  much  of  that  as  false  economy. 

Perhaps  the  contracting  will  work.  Perhaps  we  will  save  some 
money  that  way.  I'm  willing  to  be  convinced  on  that.  But  I  do  want 
to  register  some  concern  about  decreasing  safety,  increasing  work- 
loads in  that  area,  because  I  know  from  personal  experience  memy 
of  these  positions  are  very  stressful,  and  you  simply  can't  put  any- 
more work  on  the  people  there,  and  I  wanted  to  register  that  cau- 
tion. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Ms.  Banner? 

Ms.  Banner.  No  comments  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  enjoyed  you  taking  a 
plug  out  of  somebody's  seat  there  a  while  ago. 

In  reference  to  touring  towers,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
tower  at  Hartsfield  in  Atlanta  during  the  break.  I  also  went  on 
down  to  Hampton  to  the  air  traffic  control  facility  there.  But  after 
those  visits,  I  drove  my  pickup  back  up  here.  I'm  kind  of  glad  I  did, 
because  I  received  a  letter  here — I've  flown  several  times  since 
then,  but  I  received  a  letter  here  from  one  of  the  controllers  down 
there  telling  me  about  an  instance  that's  dealing  with  the  traffic 
collision  avoidance  system. 

I  do  hope  that  we  pay  attention  to  some,  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  with  equipment  as  far  as  safety  is  concerned  and  work  toward 
an  enhancement  of  the  equipment  and  replacing  some  of  the  obso- 
lete equipment  with  your  equipment.  I  do  join  millions  of  people 
flying  in  this  Nation,  especially  in  and  out  of  Hartsfield,  where  this 
particular  equipment  is  located. 

Thank  you.  That's  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I'm  very  pleased  the  gentleman  has  taken  the 
time  to  visit  the  tower,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  done 
the  same  to  visit  air  traffic  control  facilities.  It's  a  great  education 
to  see  the  enormous  skill,  dedication,  and  talent  at  those  boards 
and  the  pressures  that  the  controllers  work  under  and  the  need  for 
modernization  of  the  technology  that  they  operate  to  make  the  sys- 
tem work  well. 

That's  why  I'm  so  disappointed  that  the  Pay  Bemonstration  Pro- 
gram is  being  discontinued  simply  because  somebody  somewhere  in 
the  Bepartment  or  FAA  or  0MB  has  said  there  isn't  money  for  it. 
I  just  want  to  remind  the  witnesses,  the  FAA,  and  the  Bepartment 
that  it  was  Mr.  Mineta,  as  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee  several 
years  ago  following  extensive  hearings  into  the  deficiencies  in  the 
inspection  workforce,  who  offered  the  amendment  on  the  floor,  and 
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I  was  then  Chair  of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee,  and  we  had 
corroborated  those  findings,  and  I  supported  that  amendment  vig- 
orously, and  we  prevailed,  getting  $10  million  in  additional  funding 
for  hiring  of  more  people  for  the  inspection  workforce. 

I  say  that  to  again  remind  our  friends  at  the  FAA  that  we  sup- 
port you.  We  want  you  to  be  your  best.  We  want  you  to  have  the 
resources  you  need,  and  when  there  is  a  funding  problem,  we'll  go 
to  bat  for  you.  I  think  as  Mr.  Broderick  knows,  it's  been  this  sub- 
committee, under  at  least  the  past  two  chairmen,  who  have  battled 
for  additional  funds  for  the  F&E  account,  for  the  O&M  account,  for 
the  AIP  account,  even  when  you  were  under  the  gun  from  0MB 
and  OST  not  to  do  so  or  to  stand  pat,  keep  quiet,  don't  ask  for 
more.  , 

So  I  just  don't  buy  the  argument  we  can't  afford  to  do  it.  We  can  t 
afford  not  to  proceed  with  making  this  Pay  Demonstration  Project 
not  a  demonstration,  but  a  permanent  part  of  the  FAA  landscape. 
It  gives  you  the  flexibility  needed  to  keep  the  workforce  fresh, 
strong,  offer  opportunities  for  growth  to  better  staff  the  most  chal- 
lenging facilities. 

We  talked  a  moment  ago  about  reduction  of  middle  managers,  if 
you  will,  as  part  of  the  plan  to  be  more  "business-like."  I've  ob- 
served the  downsizing  of  the  iron  ore  mining  and  processing  indus- 
try in  my  district,  and  just  as  an  anecdote,  one  of  the  plants,  which 
had  3,000  workers,  kept  cutting  the  workforce,  and  their  costs  were 
still  high.  Finally,  they  said,  "We  discovered  that  v/e  had  two  man- 
agers for  every  production  worker,  and  we  started  cutting  the  man- 
agement side,"  and  their  productivity  went  up  and  their  costs  went 
down,  and  they  achieved  this  not  quite  10:1,  but  something  more 
reasonable  in  terms  of  ratio  of  workers  to  managers. 

But  there  comes  a  point  where  you  can't  effectively  manage  with 
fewer  people.  What  is  that  point?  What  is  that  ratio,  and  does  it 
differ  from  workforce  to  workforce  within  the  FAA? 

Mr.  Broderick.  It  does  differ,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  looking  at 
the  individual  work  force ,  divisions  in  FAA,  we  see  a  generally  sta- 
ble number  in  the  Airway  Facilities  area  for  the  next  few  years.  We 
see  a  similar  pattern  numerically  in  Air  Traffic,  but  you  have  to 
remember  that  the  Level  I  contract  tower  program  is  added  on  top 
of  Air  Traffic's  figures,  so  that's  a  little  bit  misleading. 

There's  effectively  quite  a  bit  of  labor  left  to  absorb  growth  in  air 
traffic  when  you  factor  out  the  workload  that  is  being  contracted 
out  in  the  contract  tower  program.  Security  is  generally  stable  over 
the  foreseeable  term,  but  the  safety  inspection  and  certification 
workforce  is,  as  reflected  in  our  budget,  growing. 

So  it  is  different  from  workforce  to  workforce.  It  is  not  as  if  we've 
put  a  template  across  the  board  and  just  sliced  off  all  the  top  parts 
of  it. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  On  the  safety  inspection  workforce,  what  are  your 
plans  for  staffing  for,  say,  the  next  five  years  in  the  safety 
workforce — numbers  of  people,  ratio  of  workforce  to  managerial 
level,  stationing  of  those  personnel,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Broderick.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  detailed  numbers 
into  1996  and  beyond.  We  haven't  yet  completed  a  study  that  is 
under  way  right  now  to  go  out  to  about  1998  and  try  to  plan  that 
accurately.  We  are  looking  at,  as  we  discussed  earlier,  the  manage- 
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ment  reduction  and  restructuring.  We  likely  will  redeploy  a  small 
portion  of  our  workforce,  probably  because  growth  in  demand,  espe- 
cially certification  in  the  South,  for  example,  has  grown  quite  a  bit 
over  the  past  few  years.  So  we're  looking  at  what  to  do  to  address 
that  workload. 

But  as  a  general  statement,  we're  going  to  take  our  staffing 
standards  as  revalidated  and,  just  as  we  have  for  1995,  apply  them 
to  1996,  1997,  and  1998,  and  if  we  have  needs,  we  will  ask  for 
them.  We  don't  see  any  major  geographic  restructuring  of  the 
workforce,  but  as  I  said,  there  may  be  a  couple  of  offices  that  will 
need  to  be  beefed  up  in  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  is  the  number  of  maintenance  inspection 
and  other  aspects  of  safety  inspection  work  force? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Bill,  do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  Air  Traffic 
numbers,  and  then.  Arch,  you  can  mention  what  the  Airways  Fa- 
cilities numbers  are. 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  outyears,  we're  looking  at  modest 
^owth  in  the  controller  work  force  numbers  to  accommodate  what 
we  believe  now  will  be  traffic  growth  between  5  and  6  percent  be- 
tween the  years  of  1995  and  1998.  Beginning  this  year,  we  will 
have  a  250  reduction  in  our  requirements,  based  on  the  contract 
towers.  Ultimately,  that  will  involve  1,000  less  CWF  required  to  do 
the  job.  Starting  in  about  1996,  in  addition  to  these  250  controllers 
a  year  we'll  be  reassigning,  we'll  be  adding  approximately  100  a 
year  to  build  the  controller  work  force  to  accommodate  traffic 
growth. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  17,000  plus  what? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  We  don't  have  a  specific  number  for  the  1995-1998 
timeframe  yet.  We  think  that  the  growth  rate  of  approximately  100 
a  year  in  addition  to  the  1,000  less  requirement  will  give  us  the 
increases  that  we  need  to  accommodate  the  relatively  moderate 
traffic  growth. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Archilla. 

Mr.  Archilla.  In  the  Airways  Facilities  side,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
expect  a  fairly  stable  number  similar  to  that  projected  in  1995.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  gains  would  be  obtained  through  attrition 
in  the  field  organization  from  the  supervisory  and  managerial  lev- 
els to  dedicate  those  resources  to  the  actual  first-line  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Airways  Facilities  technicians. 

We've  also  been  working  on  one  item  that  you  mentioned  earlier 
regarding  how  could  we  oversee  the  work  of  our  personnel,  and, 
fortunately,  one  of  the  areas  that  we're  working  in  collaboration 
with  the  PASS  organization  is  in  developing  a  self-managed  team 
concept  that  would  allow  more  empowerment  of  the  Airways  Facili- 
ties technician  and  the  organization  to  address  specific  issues  as 
far  as  workload  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  at  the  Airways  Facilities  executive  board  meeting  that  we 
had  in  Nashville  last  October,  we  got  a  briefing  from  Mr.  Howard 
Johannssen,  who's  the  president  of  PASS,  on  a  visit  that  he  had 
made  to  the  Saturn  plant  in  Tennessee.  Some  of  the  concepts  that 
Saturn  is  using  as  far  as  empowering  its  work  force  and  working 
as  a  team  are  some  of  the  concepts  that  we  plan  to  implement  in 
the  Airways  Facilities  organization. 
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Mr.  Oberstar.  What  about  the  maintenance  inspection? 

Mr.  Broderick.  In  aircraft  maintenance,  sir? 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Broderick.  That  will  be  part  of  the  growth  that  we  see  cer- 
tainly in  the  short  term,  in  1995,  and  we  will  be  completing  our 
study  and  validation  of  staffing  standards  for  1996  and  beyond  to 
see  where  things  will  go  in  that  area. 

I  might  just  note  for  your  information  that  it's  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  avionics  areas  that  we  see  the  large  increase  in  require- 
ments in  the  Flight  Standards  work  force  as  opposed  to  the  flight 
operations  area.  Flight  operations  is  actually  relatively  good,  but 
the  increased  demand  is  in  the  maintenance  area. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  is  that  work  force  now?  What  does  it  total? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Our  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  Flight 
Standards  work  force  is  3,534  in  1995.  The  1994  end-of-year  esti- 
mate is  3,303.  You  can  see  a  growth  in  there  of  230.  Aircraft  Cer- 
tification in  1994  is  826,  with  a  projection  for  1995  end-of-yecLx  of 
900. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you.  In  the  past,  prior  to  the  President's 
order  of  last  summer  removing  from  the  PATCO  controllers  the  op- 
probrium, did  the  FAA  object  to  contract  towers  hiring  fired  air 
traffic  controllers? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Bill; 

Mr.  Jeffers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  But  there  was  objection  in  the  past  to  contractors 
who  were  doing  training  of  FAA  air  traffic  control  personnel,  which 
contractors  might  have  had  on  their  stafl"  a  fired  air  traffic  control- 
ler? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct.  We  did  raise  objections  to 
those  contractors  that  were  providing  training  services  within  FAA 
facilities. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Presumably,  with  the  President's  order,  there  will 
be  no  such  objections  raised  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  But  there  was  never  an  objection  to  a  contract 
tower  hiring  a  PATCO  controller? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  think  I  asked  this  question  last  week,  but  I  just 
want  to  come  back  to  it  again.  Contract  towers  over  the  next  three 
years  at  the  rate  projected  would  mean  a  reduction  of  900  people 
who  would  not  actually  be  released  from  FAA,  but  would  be  moved 
to  other  positions  within  FAA,  within  the  air  traffic  control  work 
force,  to  replace  retirees. 

Now,  if  those  numbers  are  right,  you'd  have  over  three  years  900 
openings  for  contract  towers.  I  would  think  that  the  former  air  traf- 
fic controllers  would  be  a  fruitful  place  for  contract  towers  to  look 
for  a  work  force. 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  have  agreed  to  examine  that. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  record  will  reflect  that  the  panel  is  nodding 
yes. 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  have  agreed  to  examine  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  although  today  Bill  Pollard  is  at  the  dedication  of  the  Southern 
California  TRACON,  he  will  be  looking  at  that,  and  we  will  be  get- 
ting back  to  you. 
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Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

Do  my  colleagues  have  any  further  questions?  Let  me  recognize 
Mr.  Clinger  for  a  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Clinger.  One  question,  if  I  may.  Last  year  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said  that  the  FAA  was  using  contractors  because  of 
the  shortage  of  maintenance  technicians.  My  question  is,  is  FAA 
hiring  contractors  to  deal  with  the  shortage  of  maintenance  staff? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Arch. 

Mr.  Archilla.  Mr.  Clinger,  the  reason  that  we  recruit  contrac- 
tors to  do  work  that  would  be  normally  performed  by  Airways  Fa- 
cilities technicians  would  depend  on  a  system-by-system  basis.  In 
other  words,  when  a  system  is  being  procured  by  the  agency,  we 
conduct  a  cost-benefit  analysis,  and  normally  the  service  provided 
by  a  contractor  is  done  on  an  interim  basis,  and  that  would  be  to 
allow  us  time  to  train  our  technician  work  force  to  do  the  mainte- 
nance. 

Now,  if  by  any  chance  the  system  that  is  being  procured  is  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  considered  a  "throw  away"  system  or  a  system 
whose  life  cycle  would  be  fairly  short,  and  if  the  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis indicates  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  do  that  work  by  a  contrac- 
tor, we  would  do  so  based  on  a  good  business  decision.  But  nor- 
mally the  majority  of  the  work  that  we  perform  is  conducted  within 
our  own  resources. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  One  of  the  concerns  that  has  emerged  from  insid- 
ers and  outside  observers,  including  a  subsequent  witness  this 
morning,  Mr.  Ryan  of  ATA,  is  that  reduction  in  headquarters  staff- 
ing could  affect  progress  on  GPS,  the  global  positioning  satellite,  on 
Data  Link,  on  other  such  high-priority,  high-visibility  programs. 
Will  those  programs  be  affected,  or  how  will  they  be  affected? 

Mr.  Broderick.  It's  just  not  going  to  happen.  We're  going  to  add 
staff  to  the  GPS  program.  We  will  have  to  make  our  commitments. 
As  you  said,  and  as  Mr.  Mineta  urged  earlier,  we  are  not  going  to 
take  an  across-the-board  approach  to  this.  We  are  going  to  look  in- 
dividually at  program  areas  and  individually  within  those  areas  at 
individual  projects  to  make  sure  that  we  put  resources  where  the 
real  need  is. 

To  be  sure,  we're  going  to  have  to  prioritize,  and  everybody's  not 
going  to  get  all  the  staff  that  they'd  like,  but  you  just  mentioned 
two  of  the  highest-priority  programs  in  the  agency  beyond  the  safe- 
ty activity  that  we  have,  and  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  sacrifice 
progress  in  those  programs. 

The  Data  Link  Program  that  we  have,  the  two-way  data  link 
over  the  ocean,  is  something  that  we've  accelerated  just  recently, 
and  we  have  made  commitments  to  deliver  productivity  savings  to 
airlines  in  the  Pacific  through  the  FANS-1  package  that  they  are 
investing  in  in  1995.  We've  accelerated  our  efforts  to  allow  sole- 
means  navigation  in  the  oceanic  areas  using  GPS,  hopefully,  to 
make  that  approval  this  year,  and  we  are  doing  ever3rthing  that's 
humanly  possible  to  make  GPS  available  as  early  as  1996  with 
augmented  services. 

So  those  programs  are  going  to  get  the  attention  that  they  need, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  and  cut  out,  where  possible,  activity  that 
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is  a  much  lower  priority  or  perhaps  made  redundant  by  Govern- 
ment-wide streamlining. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you.  While  we're  on  the  subject  of  GPS, 
last  year  we  had  testimony  from  FAA  that  was  just  so  encouraging 
and  promising  for  the  future  that  FAA  is  way  ahead  of  the  curve, 
way  ahead  of  the  regulatory  curve,  and  clearing  the  decks  for  GPS. 
I  think  all  the  airline  executives  who  testified  were  praising  FAA 
for  its  leadership.  Is  there  any  present  impediment  that  you  know 
of  to  continuing  this  rate  of  progress  with  GPS?  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  satellites  didn't  work  on  March  1.  That  wasn't  FAA's  problem 
at  all. 

Mr.  Broderick.  That  story  in  Aviation  Daily  was  a  bit  puzzling, 
because  we  have  had  a  21-satellite  constellation  up  and  running 
ever  since  it  was  declared  operational.  They  were  talking  about  sat- 
ellites that  are  actually  in  addition  to,  over  and  above,  what  has 
been  the  guaranteed  service.  So  there  hasn't  been  even  one  second 
of  interruption  of  the  guaranteed  GPS  service  since  it  was  declcus^d 
operational. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  So  that  report  of  dysfunctional  satellites  was 

Mr.  Broderick.  No,  the  satellites  that  were  dysfunctional 
weren't  needed  as  part  of  the  operational  constellation  of  21. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  It  did  not  affect  the  operation  of  GPS? 

Mr.  Broderick.  No,  sir,  it  did  not.  But  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  that  there  are  no  technological  obstacles  that  we  see  to  GPS. 
We,  of  course,  haven't  delivered  it  yet,  so  we  may  run  into  the  nor- 
mal technical  glitches.  Our  biggest  challenge  is  going  to  be  to  go 
through  the  procurement  hoops  that  we  have  to  go  through  to  write 
the  specifications,  put  the  contract  bid  out,  evaluate  proposals, 
hopefully  not  have  protests,  but  that's  an  unrealistic  hope  now- 
adays. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Procurement  of  what?  Of  these  ground  correcting 
stations? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Of  the  ground  stations,  of  the  software,  of  the 
satellite  uplinks,  £ind  of  the  augmentation  services  that  the  sat- 
ellite will  need  to  provide. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Why  doesn't  FAA  just  simply  ask  0MB  for  an  ex- 
ception to  do  the  procurement  that  NASA  does  outside  of  the  GSA 
rules? 

Mr.  Broderick.  One  of  the  first  things  we  are  doing  right  now, 
literally  as  we  speak,  is  looking  at  whether  the  FAA  Administrator 
or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  that  authority  and  whether 
we  would  need  to  go  further.  But  we  will  be  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  prudent  shortcut  that  we  can  to  continue  to  deliver 
this  service  actually  before  it  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
equipped  aircraft. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You'll  be  relieved  to  know  I  have  only  two  more 
questions. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  have  to  ask  about  the  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton centers.  We  have  testimony  later  today  that  both  centers  are 
staffed  at  far  below  their  current  staffing  standards,  and  that  con- 
trasts with  data  submitted  from  FAA  to  our  subcommittee  last  fall. 
In  fact,  as  we  often  do  get  communications,  this  one  says,  "Last 
week  Washington  center  had  20  percent  of  its  workforce  in  the  B 
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area  either  medically  disqualified  or  controllers  on  traumatic  leave 
due  to  system  errors.  On  March  4th,  the  A  area  had  two  system 
errors.  Washington  center  has  had  over  160  errors  or  deviations 
during  the  last  30  months.  We  need  help  now,  not  later.  Concerned 
controllers,  Washington  center." 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  the  staffing  figures  for 
Washington  center.  I  would  like  to  address  that  in  just  a  moment. 

For  New  York  center,  the  regional  authorized  staffing  at  New 
York  center  is  335.  They  have  352  controller  work  force  on  board, 
which  is  17  above  the  regional  authorized.  As  you  know,  sir,  the 
staffing  standards  that  are  developed  nationally  are  good  at  the  ag- 
gregate level,  they're  good  at  the  national  level,  and  very  accurate 
at  the  regional  level.  They're  not  quite  so  accurate  when  you  apply 
them  at  the  facility  level.  One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  re- 
gional division  manager  is  to  allocate  the  regional  resources.  They 
know  of  the  specific  operational  and  personnel  situations  at  the  fa- 
cilities and  allocate  the  resources  accordingly. 

Washington  center,  as  I  said,  sir,  I  don't  have  the  on-board  staff- 
ing. We  have  had  an  increase  in  operational  errors  at  Washington 
center.  We  have  done  a  quality  assurance  audit  there  and  in  fact 
will  be  meeting  there  tomorrow  to  determine  if  there's  further  ac- 
tion that  needs  to  be  taken.  I  was  unaware  of  some  of  the  inforrna- 
tion  you  just  gave  me,  but  we'll  be  happy  to  look  into  it  and  provide 
you  some  feedback. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I'd  very  much  appreciate  either  an  oral  report  or 
a  written  report.  I  think  that's  a  very  serious  matter  that  needs  to 
be  addressed,  and  I'm  glad  you  are,  you  said,  tomorrow  having  a 
meeting  on  this? 

Mr.  Jeffers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Sometime  next  week,  early  next  week,  give  us  a 
report. 

Mr.  Jeffers.  I  will  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  thank  our  FAA  panel  for  their 
thorough  responses  to  our  questions  and  urge  you  to  continue  keep- 
ing, as  you  have  done,  the  air  traffic  control  workforce  at  its  high- 
est level  of  efficiency,  focusing  on  the  personnel  requirements  of 
this  intensely  human  involvement  agency.  It's  not  one  that  comput- 
ers operate,  it's  not  E-Mail,  this  is  not  voice  mail.  This  is  one  sys- 
tem where  a  human  has  to  respond  and  where  the  human  response 
is  absolutely  critical— and  one  that  we  expect  to  operate  at  the 
highest  level. 

Going  back  to  an  often-repeated  statement  on  my  part,  the  1958 
Act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
made  no  fewer  than  six  references  to  safety  and  in  its  opening 
paragraph  enjoined  the  new  agency  to  maintain  safety  not  at  what 
can  be  afforded,  not  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  but  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  safety.  That's  your  mission,  and  we  expect  no  less. 

Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn.  I  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  interrupting  that,  but 
it  dawned  on  me  that  since  we  have  the  FAA  leadership,  most  of 
it,  in  front  of  us,  I'd  like  to  put  this  question  to  them. 

I've  lived  in  Washington  off  and  on  for  14  years  in  past  incarna- 
tions, and  this  is  the  first  year  I  experienced  ice,  so  I  am  very  sen- 
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sitive  now  to  ice  on  airplanes.  I  think  an  excellent  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  there  ought  to  be  a  central  deicing  facility  in  each 
major  airport  that  is  subjected  to  ice  that  all  airlines  could  have. 
Maybe  it's  been  asked,  but  I'd  just  like  on  the  record  to  know 
what's  FAA  doing  about  it,  because  the  way  we're  doing  it  now  is 
hazardous. 

Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  the  FAA  is  aware  of  and  supports,  both 
morally  and  financially,  the  construction  of  centralized  multipur- 
pose deicing  facilities  should  that  be  appropriate  for  an  airport.  It 
turns  out,  though,  that  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  because  of  the 
icing  hazards  that  exist  if  not  properly  taken  care  of,  we  have  ag- 
gressively stepped  up  the  deicing  and  anti-icing  programs  that  are 
applied  by  pilots  and  maintenance  people  before  takeoff. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  change  in  the  way  we  do  that 
business,  working  with  the  air  traffic  controllers,  the  airport  opera- 
tors, pilots,  and  maintenance  folks,  so  that  we  make  sure  that  not 
only  is  the  airplane  properly  deiced,  but  that  it  has  a  very  prompt 
takeoff  after  deicing  so  that  there  is  no  hazardous  icing  formed. 

It  turns  out  that  it's  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it  sounds  to 
build  a  deicing  facility  that  is  capable  of  handling  the  flow  of  air- 
craft that  is  normally  associated  with  a  busy  airport.  If  it's  appro- 
priate at  an  airport,  we  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  airport  and 
support  the  construction  of  such  a  facility,  but  the  airlines  gen- 
erally find  that  the  new,  quite  sophisticated  computer-controlled 
deicing  trucks,  coupled  with  a  good  deicing  program,  that  are  used 
decentralized — that  is,  you  can  place  several  of  them  around  the 
gate  area — is  a  more  efficient  way  to  do  it.  We  have  put  together 
a  program  that  makes  sure  that  that  efficiency  is  not  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  safety. 

We're  proud  of  the  deicing  program  we  have  today,  and  that's 
why  this  winter  we  were  once  again  glad  to  see  an  ice-related  acci- 
dent-free season. 

Mr.  Horn.  Well,  one  of  my  friends  went  through  four  deicings  be- 
fore takeoff,  and  that's  what  brought  this  to  mind,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we've  got  to  get  away  from  airline  parochialism  on  their 
own  deicing  and  have  a  centralized  service  where  you're  going 
through  that  right  before  you're  going  down  the  runway.  Because 
as  we  know,  the  pilots  are  not  able  to  see  the  wings  from  the  cock- 
pit. 

Mr.  Broderick.  It  turns  out  that's  why  we  require  in  some  cases, 
depending  on  the  airplane  and  depending  on  the  time  and  the  spe- 
cific circumstances,  the  pilot  or  co-pilot  or  flight  engineer  to  actu- 
ally go  back  into  the  cabin  and  take  a  look  at  the  wings  to  see  what 
has  happened. 

When  you  have  one  central  deicing  facility  at  a  rate  of  four  to 
seven  minutes  per  airplane,  you  obviously  are  going  to  have  a  flow 
rate  of  airplanes  to  the  end  of  the  runway  that  is  a  maximum  of 
15  and  may  be  as  low  as  something  like  seven  or  eight  per  hour. 
We  really  need  to  have  a  flow  rate  of  typically  40  per  hour  at  busy 
airports,  and  so  that's  why  a  single  deicing  facility  is  not  really  al- 
ways the  optimum  solution.  But  it  can  be,  and  we  are  happy  to 
work  with  airlines  to  help  it  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  Horn.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you.  Again,  we  appreciate  your  participa- 
tion last  week  and  again  this  week,  and  we  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing the  information  that  we  have  requested  in  the  course  of  these 
two  days  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Broderick.  We  appreciate  your  support  and  that  of  the  sub- 
committee Members,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  statement 
from  Representative  Corrine  Brown  of  Florida. 

[Statement  referred  to  follows:! 
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The  Honorable  James  L.  Oberstar  o.yion.  b..ci 

Chairman  f„'^'. 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

2251  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Oberstar: 

Thank  you  for  holding  today's  hearing  on  "Implications  for 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Staffing  from  FY  1995  and  Beyond 
Budget  Freeze."   I  am  hoping  to  join  you  at  today's  hearing. 

However,  I  have  two  other  hearings  that  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  If  I  am  unable  to  attend  today's  hearing,  I  would 
appreciate  it,  if  you  would  enter  my  statement  and  question  for  the 
FAA  into  the  record. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely, 


\J_  a\j^ \V^« 


Corrine  Brown 
Member  of  Congress 


CB:  jr 
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Representative  Corrine  Brown 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

Hearing  on  Implications  of  FAA's  Proposed  Staffing  Cuts 

^4arch  17,  1994 


Statement 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  for  holding  today's  hearing.  My  main 
concern  is  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  aviation 
industry.  I  want  to  know  if  FAA's  proposed  staffing  reductions  are 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  safety,  and  lead  to  more  dangerous  skies 
and  airports. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  current  staffing  shortage  led 
to  two  separate  incidents  at  Tampa  International  Airport  in 
February,  1994.  Two  newspapers  have  reported  that  airplanes  were 
unable  to  land  for  nearly  nine  hours  on  February  12th  and  13th  at 
the  Tampa  Airport  because  there  were  not  enough  technicians 
available  to  fix  equipment.  More  than  100  planes  bound  for  Tampa 
were  delayed  or  diverted  from  Tampa's  Airport  because  "a  safety 
device  broke  and  no  one  was  on  duty  to  fix  it." 

Question 

In  light  of  the  incidents  at  Tampa  International  Airport,  can 
you  assure  Congress  and  the  public  that  additional  staffing 
reductions  will  have  no  impact  on  safety? 
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LBVBL  1  -  1  OF  2  STORIES 
Times  Publishing  Coi\|pany 
ac.  Pecersburg  Timas 
r«bru>rv  17,  1994,  ThucBday,  Tampa  edition 
SECTION:  MATIONAL/  EDITOR '  S  CHOICE;  Pg.  LA 
IBNOTH:  742  WordB 

HEADLIHB:  Controllera  queation  riA  safety 

BYI.INK;    BILL   ADAIR 
DATBLIKB:    TAMPA 
BOmf 

DOBons  of  planas  were  delayad  or  turned  away  from  Taspa  mf  mational 
Hrpert   ov«r  tha  wsekcnd  becauae  a  safety  device  broke  and  no  one  was  on  duty 
to  fix  It. 

Air  traffic  oontrollora  said  the  airport  was  oloeed  to  arrivals  early 
Saturday  morning  for  six  hours  and  Sunday  for  almost  two  hours  because  of  a 
malCunction  with  a  deviaa  that  mensural  visibility.  Technicians  for  tha  device 
no  longer  work  w*ekends,  so  houra  elapsed  before  it  was  rapaired. 

onions  rspreaantlng  the  controllers  and  technicians  canrplained  Vfednesday 
that  the  fe^egal  Xylatioe  Admlnlatratlon  does  not  have  enough  technlciona 
working  wccKenda  or  late  at  night. 

"Controllers  here  are  real  skeptical  about  whether  this  aguipnenc  is 
reliable  or  not, "  said  Joe  Pormoso,  who  heads  the  looal  chapter  of  the 
National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association.  'I'd  like  decent,  reliable 
■qulpfaeat.  And  I'd  like  teobnlclans  readily  available  when  problema  ooour.* 

The  inoldont  is  part  ot  a  new  debate  about  staff  outs  as  the  FAX  modernizes 
the  air  traffic  control  syaten.  The  WMk,     says  ite  coovutera  will  naed  leas 
maintenance. 

Controllers  and  teahnician«  aay  the  agency  is  cutting  staff  too  guickly. 
Thay  contend  that  the  modernisation  plan  is  years  babind  schedule  and  that 
more  technicians  will  be  needed. 

The  device  that  broke,  the  Runway  visual  Range  (RVK) ,  tells  controllers 
about  vialbllity.  Thay  pass  along  that  Infomation  Co  pilots,  who  must 
determine  In  foggy  woather  if  there  is  enough  visibility  to  lanA. 

WeathAr  at  tha   nigy-t  waa  foggy  over  the  weekend,  so  the  RVR  was  crucial, 
controllers  said.  The  outage  primarily  affected  arriving  flights,  but  isany 
departures  were  delayed  when  visibility  dropped  below  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
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Bob  Jofaoaoa,  tbe  r*A  aasiaCoaC  divlaion  noamgar  for  almys  £«c:.lities, 
cxmoadad  Wednasday  th&t  the  agsucy  sored  too  elovly  to  rapalr  tb«  dvrlc*  and 
aald  Cba  Faa  would  try  to  raspood  nor*  ijuicJcly  in  tb»   future. 

Be  said  rAA  off icL&la  bare  dlac\used  the  problan  with  the  Taopa  aa^ntenance 
supervisor  'and  expressed  our  opinion  tbAi   «e  should  have  had  sonebody  out 
cliere  earlier." 

He  aald  the  schedule  reductions  for  tectzslclaas  vera  jristlf led  because 
controllers'  equipoent  Is  gradually  haina  replaced. 

"The  nev  atju^psmt  that  has  ccna  on  line  has  Ir-eresaart  reliability  ead  meaat 

less  oalntanaace, *  h«  said. 

Until  iJanuary,  technlciana  were  un   duty  £cr  xe  hours  each  ve^cday  and  gigtiT 
hours  each  weekend  day,  johnsoE  said.  Bow  they're  an.  Aicy   eigiJt  houra  each 
veeXday  rv^   not  scheduled  on  weekends. 

The  FaA  has  oalntenance  c«DCers  staffed  34  hours  a  day  to  taJce  reports 
about  broken  eTaipi»eot.  Tha  mgaicye   goai  is  to  have  technicians  arrive  wlthli; 
two  hours  of  a  crcuble  call. 

The  device  waa  brok»a  idjen  the  •■*'T9t\'*     low  visibility  required  pilots  to 
get  EVK  readings:  from  3:45  a.B.  to  9:40  a. a.  Saturday  and  Eroei  S:55  a.B.  to 
B:37  a.B.  Srmrtay. 

?ortoso  estimated  that  iiore  than  100  planes  bound  for  Taaya  faced  delays  or 
were  diverted  bocauao  of  tba  j?robls«8.  Soma   were  diverted  to  other  r'.orida 
alroorta.   B(Xne  circled  ovaraead  jntil  the   airport   reopened  and  sons  -^are 
held  on  the  ground  before  they  d^arted  for  Taapa. 

tJSAlr  and  Seita  Air  ijjies  each  reported  sewrml  T«n>a  flights  with  ■ajor 
dalays  or  di'/ersions. 

fXJL  Officials  had  no  naaibers  about  tha  nuaber  of  flights  affected,  but  ttey 
said  the  fog  In  Ta«5)a  would  have  caused  sooe  delays  regardless. 

the   derlee  has  now  been  £lj»d,  they  aald,  and  aay  have  been  broken  becauae 
two  wires  were  crossed.  It  has  been  around  tor  years  ODd  bean  very  reliable. 

•If  we  have  a  piece  of  emipwent  that  has  gone  for  five  years  aad  not  bad 
any  outage.  I  don't  think  it  aakes  any  sense  te  have  people  watching  ic  24 
bcToxB  a  day, '  Johnson  said. 

The  unions  disagree .  'By  the  time  sow  of  th^e  pMpla  get  in.  here,  you  have 
one-  or  two-hour  delays  and  it  blows  the  i&ole  r/vtaB,  •  eaid  Jom^  K.   BellinD 
of  the  cootrollere'  union.  "Tanjia  is  one  of  otrr  Major  facilities  aad  it 
happened  two  nights  in  a  row.' 

Bellios  said  ■safety  aad  reliability  will  conflnue  to  take  a  back 
eeat"  until  the  m     has  the  technicians  work  nore  hours. 

Kervin  LoJg.  vice  preatdant  of  etas  Proiesslonal  Airways  Systeais   Speclallats, 
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the  union  that  represents  technieiens,  said  his  group  has  repeatedly  asked 
Congrooo  to  approve  mora  hours  and  more  staff,  "we  Chink  it's  eesttntial  to 
prevent  ei  tuations  like  this  " 

CRA7HXC;  BLACK  MtD   WHITB  PHOTO,  Times  files/  an  air  traffic  controller  worka 
at  his  station 
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Mr.  Oberstar.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  R.  Ryan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Air  Traffic  Management,  for  the  Air  Transport  Association. 

Mr.  Ryan,  welcome.  We're  glad  to  have  you  here  this  morning, 
and  a  special  appreciation  for  rearranging  your  schedule  to  be  with 
us  this  week  as  well  as  last  week.  You  sat  through  a  fair  amount 
of  last  week's  hearing,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  beneficial  for  your  pur- 
poses. So,  again,  we  welcome  your  testimony,  and  you  may  proceed 
delivering  your  testimony  in  full  or  summarizing  it,  and,  of  course, 
the  entire  text  will  appear  in  full  in  the  hearing  record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  R.  RYAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AIR  TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT,  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleasure 
to  be  here.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to 
discuss  our  views  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  oper- 
ations and  staffing  needs.  These  needs  account  for  the  largest  sin- 
gle portion  of  the  annual  FAA  budget  request  and  represent  the 
most  important  part  of  the  FAA  budget  for  the  airline  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  issues  I  wish  to  discuss  today  that 
concern  the  airline  industry:  number  one,  the  termination  of  the 
FAA's  Pay  Demonstration  Program;  and  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  streamline  the  bureaucracy. 

The  DOT  and  FAA  Pay  Demonstration  Project  was  established  in 
1989  to  test  whether  retention  allowances  of  up  to  20  percent,  paid 
as  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  worked,  would  alleviate 
chronic  severe  shortages  in  certain  safety-related  positions  at  22 
FAA  facilities,  of  which  nine  are  air  traffic,  in  four  metropolitan 
areas — New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  These 
sites  were  selected  because  of  the  severity  of  their  chronic  staffing 
problems  and  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  these  sites  had 
on  the  National  Air  Transportation  System. 

Employees  selected  to  receive  the  demonstration  pay  include  air- 
ways facility  maintenance  technicians,  aviation  safety  inspectors, 
computer  operators,  engineers,  and  air  traffic  controllers.  The  0PM 
test  showed  that  the  pay  demonstration  was  effective  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  controllers  and  maintenance  technicians.  Unless  this 
program  is  extended,  it  will  terminate  on  June  17th  of  this  year. 
We  believe  the  program  should  continue  because  of  our  concern 
that  termination  of  the  program  will  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  both  controllers  and  maintenance 
technicians  at  key  facilities  in  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

In  support  of  our  position,  a  report  was  issued  by  the  Office  ot 
Personnel  Management  in  January  of  this  year  covering  the  pay 
demonstration  from  its  inception  in  June  1989  through  March 
1993.  0PM  reports  the  following  results: 

Although  a  few  sites  still  are  below  target  levels  m  staffing  as 
of  March  1993,  there  had  been  an  overall  net  increase  of  9.3  per- 
cent in  staffing  for  all  pay  demonstration  positions  since  the  project 
began.  Other  key  points:  a  net  increase  of  11.6  percent  in  employ- 
ees at  covered  facilities,  a  net  loss  of  3.6  percent  in  employees  at 
flight  standards  facilities,  a  net  increase  of  5  percent  in  employees 
at  covered  airway  facilities.  Experience  levels  increased  to  an  aver- 
age of  11.3  years  per  employee  vice  10.3  years  at  implementation. 
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Full  performance  or  FPL-level  controllers  now  constitute  54  percent 
of  the  workforce  at  demonstration  sites,  compared  to  45  percent 
when  the  project  began. 

With  regard  to  turnover  rates  between  1988  and  1992,  overall 
turnover  rates  have  declined  throughout  the  FAA,  but  the  decline 
was  more  dramatic  at  pay  demonstration  facilities.  At  the  dem- 
onstration facilities,  the  annual  turnover  rate  for  covered  positions 
declined  from  18.8  to  8.4  percent.  At  the  non-demonstration  facili- 
ties, the  annual  turnover  rate  dechned  from  16.8  to  9.6  percent. 

ATA  recommends  that  the  current  pay  demonstration  project  be 
extended  for  controllers  and  maintenance  technicians  for  two  years, 
while  a  permanent  pay  incentive  program  that  addresses  recruit- 
ment and  retention  at  hard-to-staff  facilities  is  created  and  tailored 
to  meet  FAA-specific  needs.  This  program  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proliferate  beyond  those  facilities  that  have  been  historically  hard 
to  staff. 

Incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  possible  effects  of  pay  demonstra- 
tion termination  on  employee  morale,  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
NATCA,  the  controller  union,  reveals  that  75  percent  of  the  con- 
trollers at  Chicago  center  would  retire  or  request  transfers  if  the 
pay  demonstration  is  ended.  We  are  concerned  that  delays  will  in- 
crease for  the  traveling  public  if  controller  staffmg  is  reduced. 

We  agree  with  0PM  in  their  report  where  they  said  the  most 
pressing  difficulty  with  the  allowances  has  been  the  direct  financial 
outlays.  However,  those  costs  must  be  balanced  against  the  alter- 
native cost  of  shortages  in  safety-related  staff  at  critical  sites.  Ulti- 
mately, the  project  will  end,  and  the  payments  will  stop,  but  the 
conditions  which  produced  the  need  for  the  project  in  the  first  place 
may  continue  to  exist  or  may  reoccur.  This  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  agency. 

Now  for  the  airline  concern  about  the  Administration's  program 
to  streamline  the  bureaucracy.  The  FAA  is  going  to  experience  dif- 
ficulties in  determining  how  to  cut  6,000  personnel  between  fiscal 
year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1999.  A  Presidential  Executive  Order  and 
a  Memorandum  have  directed  Grovemment  agencies  to  cut  staff  by 
12  percent,  which  is  6,000  for  FAA,  by  1999,  of  which  4  percent, 
or  2,000  for  FAA,  must  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1995,  from  a  total  of  52,000. 

FAA  is  exempting  certain  organizations  they  call  the  safety 
workforce  from  those  cuts.  This  safety  workforce  is  estimated  to  be 
about  28,000  personnel,  depending  on  FAA  internal  decisionniaking 
at  any  given  time.  This  leaves  about  24,000  who  will  be  subject  to 
the  reduction  of  6,000  by  the  end  of  1999. 

The  challenge  for  FAA  is  to  ensure  that  the  reductions  in  staffing 
are  taken  in  those  organizations  which  result  in  the  least  adverse 
impact  on  all  users  operating  under  instrument  and  flight  rules, 
which,  of  course,  includes  airline  operations.  We  propose  that  in  ad- 
dition to  those  personnel  that  FAA  has  identified  as  safety 
workforce,  that  FAA  personnel  whose  jobs  are  directly  related  to 
the  promotion  and  development  of  increased  capacity  and  efficiency 
of  U.S.  flight  operations  should  also  be  exempted  from  FAA  cuts. 

These  include  headquarters  personnel  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ATC  procedures  and  separation  standards,  implemen- 
tation of  new  technologies  such  as  GPS  and  Data  Link,  and  main- 
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tenance  of  current  equipment  and  field  engineers  and  technicians 
engaged  in  new  equipment  installations.  However,  these  additional 
organizations,  mostly  headquarters,  should  be  subject  to  reductions 
in  mid-level  management  and  supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  and  I'd  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  I  also  have  a  com- 
ment, when  it  fits  in  our  colloquy,  as  to  what  the  FAA  said  about 
protecting  positions  that  work  on  GPS  and  Data  Link. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Please  proceed  with  that  right  now.  We're  all 
ears. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sir,  on  about  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this  week,  there 
was  a  memorandum  to  all  employees  from  the  FAA  Administration 
that  said  in  gist  that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  has  ap- 
proved early-out  authority  for  all  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  it  is  their  intention  to  open  the  early-out  window  effec- 
tive March  14th,  which  they  did.  It  says,  "The  attached  fact  sheet 
gives  complete  details  on  the  segments  of  the  workforce  that  are 
covered  by  the  early-out  and  what  the  requirements  are."  It  also 
talks  about  if  buy-outs  become  available,  they  may  be  offered  on 
short  notice;  therefore,  they  want  to  provide  as  much  preliminary 
information  as  they  can. 

Now,  after  a  number  of  pages  here  that  answer  likely  employee 
questions,  on  page  5  it  delineates  who  is  covered,  who  can  receive 
early-outs,  which  are  effective  right  now,  and  if  the  buy-outs  are 
approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  who  would  also 
receive  them. 

Now,  there  are  two  categories,  generally  speaking,  of  those  who 
are  covered,  and  headquarters,  regional  office  aeronautical  center, 
and  tech  center  are  one  category,  and  it  says  workforce  offered 
early-outs  or  buy-outs,  if  approved  subsequently,  and  it  says,  "All 
employees,  except  specific  exclusions  in  the  next  column,"  and  the 
exclusions  are  central  flow  control,  some  flight  standards  engineers 
and  flight  inspectors,  doctors  in  aviation  standards,  and  F&E  em- 
ployees—those  are  the  folks  who  install  equipment  at  regions, 
which  I  think  should  not  be  offered  early-outs  or  buy-outs  or  be 
RIF'd— but  everybody  else  is  subject  to  a  buy-out,  if  approved,  or 
an  early-out.  ., 

What  that  means  is  that  all  the  employees  in  Marty  Pezeskis 
shop,  for  instance,  all  the  employees  in  air  traffic,  except  central 
flow,  all  the  employees  in  airways  facilities,  except  non-supervisory 
installers,  are  subject  to  early-outs  and  buy-outs.  And  I  only  have 
to  presume  that  if  the  early-out  and  buy-outs  do  not  do  the  job, 
that  they'll  also  be  subject  to  RIFs: 

Now,  if  you  take  the  arithmetic  that  FAA  has  laid  down,  which 
is  the  Presidential  directions  said  that  FAA  needs  to  lose  12  per- 
cent of  the  workforce,  which  is  6,000  people,  they've  set  aside  ap- 
proximately 28,000  people,  which  includes  controller  workforce, 
maintenance,  flight  inspectors,  which  I  have  no  argument  with. 
They  leave  24,000  that  are  then  subject  to  a  6,000  cut.  That  turns 
out  to  be  a  25  percent  cut  for  those  who  are  left,  and  those  who 
are  left  are  the  persons  that  I  spoke  about  in  my  testimony  who 
I'm  concerned  about  who  are  working  on  GPS  and  Data  Link.  If  the 
FAA  is  going  to  spare  what  I  think  are  very  important  employees 
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from  RIFs,  they're  now  offering  them  buy-outs,  if  approved,  and 
they're  certainly  offering  them  early-outs. 

So  I'm  a  little  bit  concerned  that  the  FAA,  on  one  hand,  is  saying 
that  they're  augmenting  this  important  workforce  and,  at  the  same 
time,  offering  them  incentives  to  leave. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  you've  certainly  put  your  finger  on  the  nub 
of  the  issue.  One  of  the  key  things  that  we've  been  getting  at  is 
FAA  establishes  a  high  priority  for  something  and  then  doesn't  pro- 
vide it  with  the  personnel  or  isn't  given  the  funding  or  authority 
to  provide  the  personnel  to  carry  out  that  priority. 

Mr.  Broderick  just  a  moment  ago  and  last  year  in  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  said,  "Our  highest  priority  is  getting  GPS  off 
the  ground  and  running  in  the  earliest  possible  time,"  and  they 
moved  ahead  with  the  rulemaking,  they  tried  to  leap-frog  all  the 
usual  obstacles,  and  now  this  buy-out  may  rob  the  agency  of  the 
most  senior  experienced  personnel  it  needs  to  get  this  system  up 
and  running.  That's  shocking. 

Mr.  dinger. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ryan,  thank  you  for  your  always  helpful  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee.  There's  been  a  lot  of — well,  just  an  ongoing  saga 
with  the  AAS  program  and  the  assurances  that  ever3rthing  was  on 
track,  under  budget,  on  time,  and  so  forth,  and  then  finding  out 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  Are  you  comfortable  with  the  most  re- 
cent assurance  that  the  program  is  being  restructured  and  is  going 
to  fulfill  all  of  our  expectations  for  it,  or  do  you  feel  that  maybe, 
as  some  have  suggested,  we  should  pull  the  plug  on  the  whole 
thing  and  try  a  different  approach? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  we  should  pull  the  plug,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  FAA  working  committees  that  are  presently 
considering  the  AAS  funding  and  the  schedule  and  how  to  restruc- 
ture the  program  to  get  it  back  on  track  and  provide  the  needed 
improvements  to  the  ATC  system  that  certainly  the  airlines  are 
looking  forward  to,  and  that's  one  that  the  Center  for  Naval  Analy- 
sis is  doing,  which  will  be  due  in  April. 

I  understand  that  FAA  has  just  put  together  a  small  group  of 
people  to  look  at  revalidating  the  requirements  for  AAS,  which  I 
think  is  extremely  important,  because  that  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  prioritizing  those  things  we  think  are  important  and  pos- 
sibly deemphasizing  those  things  that  we  think  are  less  important 
and  cost  money.  We're  looking  forward  to  those  efforts  to  see  what 
they  bring  about. 

But,  generally  speaking — and  we're  pleased  with  the  initiatives 
that  Administrator  Hinson  has  put  forth  to  get  to  the  core  of  what 
the  problems  are  with  AAS.  But  certainly,  at  this  juncture,  we're 
not  for  cancelling  the  program. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Just  as  sort  of  an  overview,  what  is  your  feeling 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  controller  workforce  at  the  present  time? 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  sufficient?  Are  we  undermanned  and  need 
to  hire  more? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I'm  glad*  that  you  brought  that  up.  Although  I  didn't 
address  it  in  my  prepared  statement,  over  the  last  several  days  and 
in  listening  to  the  FAA  today  and  in  thinking  about  it  and  in  look- 
ing   at    the    fact    that    first-level    supervisors    in    the    controller 
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workforce  are  eligible  for  early-outs  and  buy-outs,  I'm  now  more 
concerned  about  it.  Let's  address  the  two  things.  One  is  super- 
visors, and  the  controller  issue. 

In  the  controller  issue,  right  at  this  present  time  there  are 
17,665,  as  of  January  31st,  personnel  in  the  controller  workforce, 
and  that  number  is  going  down.  The  end-of-year  ceiling  for  1993 
was  17,871.  That's  the  1993  end-of-year.  So  we're  down  206  from 
what  the  end-of-year  ceiling  is  from  1993. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  FAA's  plan,  they  contract  out  25  tow- 
ers each  year  beginning  in  1994.  Those  25  towers  produce  250  peo- 
ple. The  250  people  now  get  transferred  into  Level  II  or  III  towers, 
centers,  or  what  have  you,  and  that  250  offsets  the  250  that  are 
going  to  retire  that  year,  so  it  kind  of  zeroes  out.  They  do  this 
through  1997  and  hire  no  more  people  than  probably  what  the 
MARC  Program  in  Minneapolis  and  maybe  Beaver  County  might 
create,  both  of  them  maybe  75  in  a  year. 

Now,  the  number  of  developmental  people  in  the  pipeline,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  beginning— I  just  happen  to  have  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  demonstration,  which  is  July  1989 — was  1,700  people. 
There  are  300  people  in  the  pipeline  now.  If  it  takes,  in  round  num- 
bers, three  years  to  hire  someone  and  have  them  at  some  level  of 
proficiency  to  be  an  FPL,  I'm  very  concerned  that  we're  hanging 
right  on  the  precarious  edge  of  having  selected  the  scenario  of  250 
people  that  will  be  taken  into  the  system  by  the  Level  I  towers,  as- 
suming that  project  doesn't  run  into  trouble,  to  offset  the  250  that 
retire,  and  I'm  concerned  that  when  we  run  out  of  Level  I  towers 
to  contract  in  1997,  in  1998  we  won't  have  anybody  there  to  take 
up  the  slack  for  the  250  or  300. 

So  I  guess  the  bottom  line  here  is  I  think  this  year  we  ought  to 
be  hiring  200  or  300  people,  and  if  we're  going  to  take  even  a  mild 
traffic  increase  of  1  or  2  percent  a  year  in  the  next  four  years,  we're 
s^oing  to  have  between  4  and  8  percent.  That's  about  another 
10,000  operations  every  day.  I  mean,  my  recommendation  is  that 
FAA  better  start  hiring  some  controllers  in  1995  and  not  bet  on  the 
Level  I  towers. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Clinger.  I'd  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  pace  at  which  Mr. 
Broderick  foresees  growth  within  the  air  traffic  control  workforce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  essentially  he  said  there's  no  growth.  It's  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  They're  talking  abput  100  controllers — I  mean, 
250  a  year,  but  that  just  happens  to  fit  with  the  number  of  control- 
lers they're  taking  out  of  the  contract  program. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Right.  If  you  do  the  Level  I  tower  program  with  25 
towers  at  an  average  of  10  people  apiece,  and  you  now  lose  that 
workload  for  25  and  you  move  the  250  into  other  facilities,  which 
is  an  okay  thing — that's  a  good  thing — but  if  you  assume  that 
that's  going  to  be  the  offset  for  the  retirements,  I  wouldn't  count 
3n  that,  because  as  he  said,  "Well,  we  have  4,800  people  out  there 
that  have  signed  up  from  ex-PATCO  controllers  that  you  can  count 
3n  in  a  second  to  come  into  the  system."  Well,  that's  fine,  but 
they're  not  trained  in  a  second.  They've  been  gone  for  13  years. 
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I  know  they  like  to  think  that  they  will  be  up  to  speed  in  six 
months.  I'm  not  sure  that's  true.  But  it's  going  to  take  some  time 
for  them  to  do  it.  It's  certainly  going  to  take  some  time  for  basic 
trainees  off  the  street.  It's  going  to  take  three  years  to  get  them 
to  be  FPL,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  need  to  gamble  with  what 
amounts  to  hiring  200  people  or  250. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  appreciate  that  statement.  That's  very,  very 
thoughtful  and  very  perceptive.  The  PATCO  controllers  are  kind  of 
like  a  bank  account.  They're  out  there,  but  I  look  on  them  more  as 
a  CD.  You  can't  take  them  out  of  that  status  without  some  penalty. 

Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Most  human  organizations,  be  they  private  or  public,  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  with  more  management,  middle-level  staff  people 
that  sometimes  clog  the  real  functioning  of  the  agency  to  achieve 
its  goals.  I  know  you're  a  client  of  FAA,  and  maybe  you  can't  say 
it  in  public.  Is  the  FAA  overburdened  with  too  much  management, 
too  many  middle  layers  of  staff  that  clog  up  rapid  decisionmaking? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  in  some  particular  cases  that  may  be  true,  and 
generally  speaking,  outside  of  the  controller  workforce,  I  wouldn't 
argue  with,  according  to  the  President's  directive,  going  from  a  su- 
pervisor-employee ratio  of  1:6  to  1:12.  I  mean,  I  think  generally 
that's  an  okay  goal  in  a  non-operational  setting. 

In  the  case  of  the  controller  workforce  where,  for  instance,  we're 
trying  to  give  incentives  to  lose  first-line  supervisors,  as  was  done 
in  this  document  that  was  announced  this  week,  I  don't  know  that 
they  know  how  many  they're  going  to  lose.  The  ratio  right  now  is 
probably  1:7  or  1:8  in  operational  facilities.  I  think  going  to  1:12 
may  be  too  much. 

We've  talked  about  many  times  and  Members  of  the  committee 
have  talked  about  the  importance  of  supervision,  the  oversight  that 
supervisors  provide  in  ensuring  safety  and  making  sure  that  con- 
trollers are  not  overworked  and  not  overburdened.  I  think  you  bet- 
ter be  very  careful  when  you  start  reducing  first-line  supervision 
at  facilities. 

Mr.  Horn.  Let's  say  you  listen  to  a  lot  of  people  in  your  industry, 
and  I  won't  say  these  are  the  views  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, but  what  are  the  main  gripes  you  hear  about  FAA  in  terms 
of  responsiveness  in  decisionmaking?  Can  its  operations  be  stream- 
lined, and  if  so,  where? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  it's  the  slow  response  to  initiatives  that  we 
want  to  get  to.  It's  the  bureaucracy.  I  mean,  I  don't  want  to  use 
a  hackneyed  term,  but  it's  bureaucracy.  I  mean,  it  has  been  argued 
that  certainly  FAA  gets  enough  money  in  the  budget  to  do  the  job, 
but  the  process  is  so  arcane.  I  think  it's  mischaracterized  when  we 
say  FAA  doesn't  get  enough  money,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
that  there  should  be  some  reform.  I  think  it's  lack  of  financial  con- 
trol. 

I  mean,  right  now  the  FAA  is  working  on  three  budgets.  I  mean, 
they're  working  on  the  1994.  They  submitted  to  Congress,  I  guess, 
in  February  the  1995,  and  now  they  have  the  call  for  estimates  for 
1996,  and  they're  trying  to  run  these  all  together,  and  it  takes  two 
years  to  do  it.  They'll  do  the  1996,  and  it  will  go  through  DOT  and 
they'll  pass  it  back  and  say,  "You  can't  have  this,"  and  it  will  go 
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to  0MB  and  they'll  say,  "You  can't  have  that,"  and  then  eventually 
it  will  come  out  as  a  Presidential  budget  next  January  or  February, 
but  it's  constant  regurgitating  of  all  of  these — it's  the  process. 

Mr.  Horn.  Well,  but  that's  been  true  since  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration and  even  before.  But  the  real  use  of  an  executive  budget 
came,  as  you  know,  from  1921  up,  particularly  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration. They've  always  overlapped,  and  they  probably  always 
will,  unless  we  talk  about  two-year  budgets.  But  given  that,  if  a 
wand  was  waved  by  the  President  and  you  were  the  FAA  adminis- 
trator, where  would  you  target  the  streamlining  to  be  to  improve 
FAA  effectiveness? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  certainly,  you  have  to  go  through  a  litany  of 
things,  and  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  this  particular  subject,  but 
that  is  the  litany  of  things  that  make  some  of  us  think  that  a  re- 
formed or  corporatized  FAA  might  be  a  more  streamlined  vehicle 
for  doing  business.  There's  the  procurement  issue,  the  personnel 
issue,  one  of  them  being  exactly  what  we're  talking  about  today 
with  the  pay  demonstration.  I  mean,  FAA  ought  to  have  the  money 
to  do  it  and  go  do  it.  That's  just  the  way  it  would  be.  If  General 
Motors  wanted  to  attract  people  to  some  particular  plant  where 
they  were  having  difficulty  doing  that,  I  think  that's  one  of  the 
ways  they  would  do  it,  and  it  would  be  done  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  by  a  CEO. 

The  other  one  has  to  do  with  what  I  just  mentioned,  which  is  a 
lack  of  control  over  financing.  It  just  takes  too  long  to  get  things 
done. 

Now,  if  you're  interested  in  saying  if  I  were  a  king,  would  I  do 
a  scrub  of  the  whole  FAA  52,000  personnel  system  as  to  what 
would  I  take  out,  that  would  take  a  little  more  scrutiny  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  regret  having  to  interrupt  at  this  point.  We 
have  about  four,  maybe  three  and  a  half  minutes  left  on  this 
quorum  call.  The  gentleman  may  continue  his  line  of  questioning 
when  we  return,  and  we'll  take  a  brief  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

Mr.  Ryan,  you  responded  to  Mr.  dinger's  questions  about  pay 
demonstration,  and  you  listened  to  the  earlier  testimony.  You  feel 
it  should  be  continued.  You've  had  a  long  experience  with  this  from 
your  previous  work  at  FAA  in  that  position  and  left  with  great  dis- 
tinction, I  might  add,  and  regret  that  you  did  leave  the  agency.  But 
in  the  long  run,  do  you  think  that  the  FAA  incurs  higher  costs  to 
move  people  to  backfill  the  slots  vacated  by  people  who  would  lose 
the  differential? 

First  of  all,  before  you  answer  that  question,  if  the  current  prac- 
tice— that  is,  the  Pay  Differential  Program — ends,  will  people  who 
were  getting  the  differential  leave  those  positions  to  go  someplace 
else?  And  then  in  the  long  run,  will  FAA  incur  higher  costs  to  fill 
those  positions? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  the 
biggest  jeopardy  is  that  people  who  can  retire  will,  because  the 
FAA  has  no  control  over  that.  The  FAA  does  have  control  over  who 
transfers  from  O'Hare  or  from  New  York  TRACON,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  to  other  facilities  because  they  now  are  not  getting  the 
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20  percent  that  they  did  and,  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  would  be  get- 
ting 5.34  percent  locality  pay. 

The  FAA  will  probably  get  into  a  situation  where  they'll  have 
what  they  call  a  release  program,  where  you'll  get  on  a  waiting  list 
and  they'll  release  one-a-quarter  or  whatever  they  think  they  can 
release.  But  what  that  creates  is  a  terrible  impact  on  the  morale 
of  the  people  in  that  facility.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony, 
NATCA  had  done  an  informal  survey  of  controllers  at  Chicago  cen- 
ter, and  75  percent  of  them  said  they'd  just  as  soon  transfer  out 
or  retire,  if  they  were  eligible  to  do  so,  if  the  pay  demonstration  is 
not  continued. 

We're  concerned  about,  number  one,  the  people  leaving  who  we 
have  no  control  over  who  might  retire,  who  are  not  going  to  stay 
there,  and  then  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  those  who  remain  be- 
hind. In  the  FAA  budget  right  now,  where  several  years  ago  there 
were  monies  for  several  thousand  permanent  changes,  station 
moves,  in  the  current  budget  there's  less  than  200  for  the  whole 
control  of  air  traffic.  So  essentially  it's  status  quo.  There  will  be  no 
movement  in  the  air  traffic  control  system  to  balance  facilities. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  problem  in  both  respects,  both  generated 
by  the  budget. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  appreciate  that  response.  It  was  a  very  thought- 
ful one.  Do  you  think  that  those  staffing  standards  for  the  future 
are  driven  more  by  budgetary  considerations  than  they  are  by  real- 
istic assessment  of  need  based  on  traffic  growth? 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  take  you  literally  at  what  you  said,  the  staffimg 
standard  should  be  oblivious  to  budget  considerations. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That's  exactly  what  I'm  getting  at. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  ought  to  generate  a  number,  and  then  you,  as  a 
manager,  need  to  look  at  it,  and  you  need  to  balance  in  the  budget 
what  are  your  priorities  and  how  are  you  going  to  get  there,  given 
the  amount  of  money  that  you  have. 

I  have  to  say  something  about  the  amount  of  money.  According 
to  the  President's  budget,  there  was  $4.6  billion  in  unobligated 
funds  in  the  trust  fund  as  of  September  30th. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  staffing  standard,  it  seems  to  me — I 
need  to  make  a  comment  on  that,  because  for  years  and  years  it's 
been  just  impossible  to  nail  the  FAA  down  on  just  how  many  peo- 
ple they  need,  and  there  was  a  comment  today,  I  think  from  Mr. 
Jeffers,  about,  the  staffimg  standard,  from  the  overall  standpoint, 
it  may  not  be  so  accurate.  In  other  words,  at  one  time  I  heard  that 
it  was  good  plus  or  minus  5  percent. 

Well,  I  mean,  if  the  staffing  standard  is  plus  or  minus  5  percent 
and  I've  got  18,000  people,  that  means  that  it  might  be  18,900  and 
it  might  be  17,100.  I  don't  think  much  of  that  staffimg  standard. 
After  all,  it's  all  built  by  what  does  Cleveland  center  need  and  what 
does  Chicago  need  and  what  does  Minneapolis  need  and  Indianap- 
olis, and  you  add  those  together  and  that's  what  Great  Lakes  needs 
at  air  traffiic  control  centers.  I  mean,  you  start  down  here  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

So  any  time  someone  wants  to  get  down  and  ask,  "Well,  what 
does  the  staffimg  standard  say  that  you  need?,"  FAA  says  it's  al- 
ways either  in  study,  being  analyzed,  it's  really  not  very  good.  I've 
always  kind  of  thought,  you  know,  there's  a  general  rule  of  thumb 
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that  will  certainly  get  you  in  the  ball  park,  which  is  for  every  sec- 
tor there  is  in  the  air  traffic  control  system— I'm  talking  about  en 
route— every  sector,  every  place  where  a  controller  team  works, 
which  is  about  720  sectors,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  whole  United 
States,  if  you  divide  that  by  two  and  multiply  by  five,  which  gives 
you  two  and  a  half  people  for  every  sector  that  you  want  working 
on  every  shift  of  every  day,  except  the  midnight  shift— I  didn't 
mean  to  get  this  intricate — and  you  multiply  that  by  1.6  to  cover 
for  holidays,  sick  leave,  annual  leave,  it  will  tell  you  how  many 
people  you  want  within,  give  or  take,  200  for  the  whole  national 
system. 

So  I  honestly  think  that  sometimes  when  you  and  I  are  trying 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  just  how  many  controllers  do  they  really 
need,  there's  a  certain  amount  of  hiding  behind  the  fact  that  the 
staffing  standard  is  still  being  analyzed.  It's  being  analyzed  it 
seems  like  forever,  and  I  don't  honestly  think  it  can  be  that  bad. 
There  may  be  some  in  FAA  who  think,  "If  it  doesn't  give  me  the 
number  I  want,  maybe  it  should  continue  to  be  analyzed." 

I  know  that  you  have  asked  and  certainly  Mr.  Carr's  committee 
has  asked  for  staffing  numbers  three  years  hence  as  to  what  FAA 
thinks  staffing  should  be  in  the  system,  and  although  I  haven't 
seen  those  numbers,  it  seems  unbelievable  to  me  that  the  number 
can  go  down,  notwithstanding  the  proposed  closing  of  25  Level  I 
towers  each  and  every  year  for  the  next  four  years,  which  is  not 
a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You're  so  right  about  the  staffing  standard  al- 
ways being  under  study.  Every  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we've 
asked  that  question  in  committee,  whether  in  this  committee  or  in 
the  Investigations  and  Oversight  Subcommittee,  almost  panic  grips 
them,  and  they  look  around  and  say,  "Thiat's  under  study"  or 
"We're  reviewing  it"  or  "We're  reconsidering  it,  and  we  can't  give 
an  answer  now."  Like  you,  I  believe  that  the  staffing  standard  is 
not  a  global  number,  but  it's  a  facility-by-facility  issue. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  had  the  20  air  traffic  control  center 
managers  here  and  the  top  25  terminal  or  TRACON  managers 
here,  each  and  every  one  of  them  would  tell  you  how  many  people 
they  need  right  today.  Where  it  gets  a  little  bit  difficult  or  where 
it  becomes  speculative  is  if  a  center  manager  says,  "I  think  I'm 
going  to  have  X  number  of  increase  in  traffic  next  year,  so  what 
I  need  to  do  is  create  this  extra  sector,  which  is  going  to  cost  me, 
in  round  numbers,  every  day  seven  people,  so  I  need  to  hire  seven 
more  people  to  do  that."  I  mean,  that  becomes  a  little  speculative, 
and  maybe  he  might  receive  an  argupient  from  headquarters  about 
that,  or  maybe  he  won't  receive  an  argument  and  maybe  it's  agreed 
to. 

But  if  you  had  them  all  here,  all  43  of  them,  you  would  know 
with  some  assurance  that  that's  exactly  what  the  ATC  system 
needs.  They  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  said  in  response  to  Mr.  dinger's  line  of  ques- 
tioning that  the  process  is  so  arcane,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  control 
in  developing  standards  and  determining  the  number  of  personnel 
required  for  the  various  responsibilities  in  ATC.  What  did  you 
mean  by  the  process  is  so  arcane?  You  were  just  describing,  I 
think,  some  of  that,  but  would  you  elaborate? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  think  what  I  was  talking  about  then  is  the 
budget  process,  I  think,  is  arcane,  where  the  Budget  Office  and 
FAA  and  all  those  people  who  need  to  work  on  projections  and 
quarterly  reviews  are  constantly  working  on  three  budgets  at  the 
same  time.  They're  trying  to  maintain  a  modicum  of  economy  for 
1994  so  that  they  don't  overspend,  they're  now  trying  to  get  to  Con- 
gress or  to  convince  Congress  of  the  funding  for  1995,  and  they're 
now  preparing  the  call  for  estimates  for  1996.  It  essentially  takes 
two  years  in  this  process,  and  there's  always  three  of  them  going 
at  one  time.  It  just  takes  too  long  to  do  that. 

There  was  some  discussion  today  about  the  amount  of  time  that's 
spent  in  FAA  thinking  about  corporatization,  which,  of  course,  they 
have  no  choice  about.  They're  told  to  do  that.  I'd  be  interested  in 
the  amount  of  time  they  spend  reworking  the  budgets  and  the 
passbacks  from  DOT  and  0MB  aind  trying  to  refine  the  budget  to 
stay  within  it. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  think  you're  absolutely  right.  Clearly,  that  takes 
an  enormous  amount  of  time,  and  you've  offered  us  a  very  impor- 
tant insight  as  to  the  process  of  actually  working  with  three  budg- 
ets— this  year's,  next  year's,  and  the  following  year's — working  on 
projections,  making  estimates,  and  then  coming  back  and  rework- 
ing those  numbers  for  the  green  eyeshade  people  and  the  bean 
counters  who  are  at  0MB  or  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  It's  just 
an  enormous  consumption  of  time,  not  to  say  waste  of  time. 

What  will  be  the  impact  on  air  traffic,  on  airline  operation  of  re- 
duced staffing  or  level  staffing  at  key  facilities  throughout  the  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  sir,  let  me  mention  some  statistics  of  my  own, 
aside  from  the  ones  I  mentioned  that  came  from  0PM  and  NATCA 
in  my  testimony.  In  looking  at  staffing  figures  for  July  of  1989  at 
two  terminal  facilities — Chicago  and  New  York — and  comparing 
them  with  December  of  1993 — ^for  instance,  at  New  York  TRACON, 
which  in  the  1988-1989  time  frame  was  in  big  trouble,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  in  staffing,  we  were  trying  to  get  contractor  train- 
ing going  in  there  so  we  could  get  people  from  the  New  York  area 
to  move  through,  and  the  pay  demonstration  had  just  started,  and 
in  the  New  York  TRACON,  the  number  of  FPL  controllers  in- 
creased in  that  time  period,  from  July  of  1989  to  December  of  1993, 
by  87  percent.  It  went  from  86  to  161.  That's  really  dramatic.  The 
total  controller  workforce  went  up  26  percent. 

Smaller  in  numbers  of  controllers,  but  not  certainly  smaller  in 
importance  and  traffic.  At  Chicago,  the  number  of  FPL  controllers 
went  up  86  percent  from  July  of  1989  to  December  of  1993,  and  the 
number  of  total  controllers  went  up  27  percent.  It  may  be  pure 
happenstance,  but  it's  interesting  how  both  of  those  numbers  are 
within  1  percent  of  each  other  at  those  particular  pay  demonstra- 
tion facilities. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  your  direct  question,  I  guess  we  certainly 
don't  want  to  return  to  the  days  of  yesteryear  of  1989  and  1988, 
when  the  number  of  delays  at  O'Hare  were  out  of  sight,  and  they've 
certainly  moderated  over  the  past  years.  I  think  the  delays  last 
year  totally  were  down  about  1  or  2  percent,  traffic  was  up  about 
1.8  percent,  and  I  think  there's  been  a  trend  for  delays  to  go  down 
every  year  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
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I  think  we're  finally  getting  there,  and  I  certainly  don't  want  to 
disturb  what  I  think  is  a  reasonably  good  system  now  with  regard 
to  staffing  at  at  least  the  two  facilities  that  I  have  spoken  about 
here,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  certainly  not  less  important  at 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  So  I'm  really  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  the  loss  of  the  20  percent  on  the  controllers  there  and  ex- 
actly what's  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  There  will  definitely  be  a  correlation  between  the 
number  of  controllers  and  ability  of  air  traffic  to  grow. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  absolutely.  The  number  of  controllers  and  the 
ability  to  move  airplanes  are  directly  proportional,  and  when  the 
controllers  go  down,  then  you  end  up  having  to  use  great  amounts 
of  overtime,  which  is  not  a  good  way  to  be  pressing  your  workforce, 
using  overtime.  I  think  the  FAA  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  over- 
time numbers  have  gone  down  over  the  last  several  years,  and  I 
think  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  facilities  are  well 
staffed  as  a  result  of  the  pay  demonstration. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  If  FAA  proceeds  on  the  line  currently  planned, 
flat  or  declining  numbers  of  air  traffic  controllers,  and  traffic 
grows,  would  FAA  be  forced  to  increase  the  use  of  central  flow  con- 
trol to  manage  the  system  and  thereby  be  able  to  claim  reduced 
delay?  But  that  would  mean  simply  that  they're  reducing  the  input 
and  the  throughput  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  agree  with  you,  except  to  the  end.  It  would  re- 
flect in  increased  delays  if  central  flow  becomes  involved,  which 
would  probably  be  the  first  thing  you  would  notice  in  the  system 
if  you  have  a  reduction  in  controllers,  that  they  can  work  less  air- 
planes. You  try  to  call  in  overtime,  and  you  may  or  may  not  get 
it.  You  try  to  schedule  overtime.  It  doesn't  make  for  a  happy 
workforce,  especially  since  you  just  reduced  a  controller's  pay,  in 
Chicago's  case,  by  15  percent,  and  now  you're  asking  him  to  work 
more  time  because  his  fellows  have  left. 

Well,  if  central  flow  then  becomes  involved  because  there's  less 
throughput  in  the  system,  it  means  delays  are  incurred  by  air- 
planes, let's  say,  going  to  Chicago,  because  they  can  handle  less  or 
going  to  New  York  because  they  can  handle  less,  and  what  happens 
is  the  delays  now  start  going  up  and  the  overtime  goes  up. 

Those  are  two  situations  that  the  FAA  strives  almost  forever  to 
reduce,  which  is  to  get  rid  of  the  overtime  because  it's  expensive 
and  it's  tough  on  the  controllers,  and  the  other  one  is  to  always 
look  at  delay  reduction  as  a  goal  for  FAA.  It's  always  a  delay  reduc- 
tion goal.  Always.  Forever.  It's  like  safety,  accidents,  zero  is  where 
you  want  to  go,  and  that's  where  they  want  to  go  with  delays,  and 
it's  not  going  to  happen  if  the  controllers  decide  they're  going  to 
leave  Chicago  and  New  York  and  other  places,  and  we're  going  to 
end  up  with  them  being  demoralized,  and  we're  going  to  end  up 
with  delays  to  passengers. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  for  that  insight  into  air  traffic  control 
and  the  workforce.  Your  message  is  that  a  reduced  workforce  may 
require  increased  utilization  of  central  flow  controls,  but  that  will 
still  mean  delays  within  the  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely.  That's  what  generally  central  flow  is  all 
about.  The  onerous  part  of  their  task  is  that  they  are  to  match 
throughput  with  capacity,  and  when  the  capacity  goes  down,  they 
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limit  the  throughput.  So  you  sit  at  the  gate  at  Washington  Na-    ! 
tional  being  delayed  to  match  the  capacity  at  O'Hare  or  New  York 
or  wherever  it  is.  If  you  can  only  run  76  airplanes  at  O'Hare  and 
you've  got  a  100  demand,  there's  24  that  are  going  to  sit  on  the 
ground  for  that  hour  somewhere. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  that  adds  up  to  delay  within  the  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  percent  of  delay  is  attributable  to  weather.' 
Fifty  percent? 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  weather? 

A^T*  Orfr^tar.  Y^gs 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  FAA  has  said  it's  about  67  or  68  percent. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Is  that  constant  from  year  to  year,  regardless  of 
aberration 

Mr.  Ryan.  Pretty  much.  I  think  really  there's  a  big  crossover  be- 
tween capacity  in  the  system  and  weather.  I  mean,  the  line  at  67 
percent,  I  think,  is  kind  of  wide. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  There  are  technological  advances  that  are  helping 
the  system  to  cope  better  with  adverse  weather,  such  as  ASDE  and 
ASR-9  and  precision  runway  monitoring.  Are  those  coming  on- 
stream  fast  enough?  And  I  should  add  to  that  AWOS  and  wind 
shear  and  microburst  detection  systems.  Are  those  coming  on  fast 
enough  at  key  facilities  to  enable  FAA  and  the  airlines  to  cope  with 
those  adverse  weather  conditions? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  down  the  list  of  those  that 
you  mentioned,  but  the  ASDE  program,  as  you  probably  know,  has 
been  late  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  they  have  more  than  one 
or  two  facilities  up.  They've  had  a  lot  of  problems  with  them,  tech- 
nological problems.  They  seem  to  be  getting  those  solved.  I  think 
the  ASR-9  problems  are  pretty  much  solved. 

I  think  you  mentioned  AWOS,  and  we're  not  happy  with  AWOS. 
AWOS  does  not  do  a  lot  of  things  that  we  want  it  to  do,  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  anybody's  listening  when  we  tell  them  it's  not  doing 
things  we  want  it  to  do.  For  instance,  AWOS — the  idea  is  that 
AWOS  will  eliminate  a  weather  observer,  an  NWS  weather  ob- 
server, or  it  will  provide  weather  in  certain  locations  where  there's 
no  weather  at  all,  which  is  a  good  thing.  But  we're  concerned  about 
AWOS  and  ASOS  capabilities— ASOS  being  another  version  of  the 
Automated  Weather  Observation  System — for  instance,  there's  a 
component  of  a  weather  observation  that's  called  RVR — runway 
visual  range — and  it's  the  actual  measurement  of  the  visibility 
right  down  at  the  runway  level  by  putting  a  device  out  there  to 
measure  it. 

You'll  see  the  importance  of  that,  for  instance,  if  you're  taking 
the  visibility  from  the  tower,  and  it's  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the 
runway  that  you're  interested  in  and  the  fog  condition  is  a  mile 
away,  it  doesn't  do  much  good  for  you  to  be  assessing  what  the  visi- 
bility is  from  the  tower.  You  need  to  be  right  down  where  the  pilot 
and  the  airplane  are.  So  the  RVR  is  an  important  part  of  weather 
reporting  sequences  now  that  go  out  every  hour. 

Unfortunately,  if  I  have  an  RVR  at  this  airport  and  an  AWOS 
at  this  airport,  the  AWOS  or  ASOS,  either  one,  is  not  connected  to 
the  RVR.  So  when  that  automatic  report  goes  out  every  hour  from 
ASOS  and  is  put  on  the  teletype  to  all  the  airline  dispatch  offices. 
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the  RVR  information  is  not  appended  to  it,  and  it  cannot  even  be 
appended  to  it  manually,  assuming  that  you  want  to  now  trouble 
an  air  traffic  controller  who's  busy  enough  as  it  is  to  give  him  some 
kind  of  a  keyboard  device  to  put  the  RVR  in.  That  would  mean  he'd 
have  to  watch  it  all  the  time  and  make  all  the  changes. 

We've  told  the  FAA  several  times  that  ASOS  and  AWOS  reports 
without  RVR  do  not  meet  FAR  regulations  and  that  we  need  them 
to  put  them  on  there,  and  that  if  they're  eventually  going  to  do 
that,  that's  fine,  as  long  as  the  observer  stays  there  until  we  get 
this  settled.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  they're  going  to  do  that,  and  I'm  get- 
ting a  little  bit  nervous  that  important  information  is  not  being  ap- 
pended to  AWOS  or  ASOS  reports.  So  much  for  that. 

The  last  item  I  think  you  mentioned  was  the  PRM,  and  I  think 
we're  generally  happy  with  the  one  that  was  commissioned  at  Ra- 
leigh-Durham. The  minimum  for  making  approaches  now  with 
PRM  is  down  to,  I  think,  200  and  one-half,  and  I  think  we're  happy 
with  that,  and  we're  going  to  put  it  at  four  other  places,  and  maybe 
there  will  be  some  more  coming  on-line.  So  I  think  that  equipment 
is  good. 

We  may  need  some  more  money  for  other  things  you  haven't 
mentioned  which  are  good,  which  is  GPS  and  Data  Link,  but  I 
don't  have  the  detailed  FAA  budget  to  tell  you  what  FAA  is  looking 
for  yet,  so  that  will  have  to  wait  for  Congressman  Carr. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  we  will  have  another  hearing  on  that  sub- 
ject at  another  date,  and  we'll  invite  you  back  to  do  some  thinking 
about  those  matters  between  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  have  seen  the  PRM  in  operation  at  RDU,  and 
I'm  very  impressed  with  what  can  be  done  with  that  technology, 
and  we  need  to  spread  it  around. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Ryan.  It's  been  most  helpful  and  very  insightful. 

Mr.  Ryan.  My  pleasure.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Barry  Krasner, 
President,  National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association;  Maurice  F. 
Connor,  FAA  Conference  of  Federal  Managers;  and  Mr.  Howard 
Johannssen,  President,  Professional  Airways  System  Specialists. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Thornton  is  replacing  Mr.  Krasner,  or  substituting 
for  him.  He  wouldn't  want  me  to  say  that  you  have  replaced  him. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Please  don't  say  that. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  It  would  cause  great  discomfort  within  the  orga- 
nization. 

We'll  begin  with  Mr.  Thornton. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  F.  THORNTON,  SENIOR  DIRECTOR  FOR 
LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS,  NATIONAL  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LERS ASSOCIATION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  BARRY  KRASNER, 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS  ASSO- 
CIATION; MAURICE  F.  CONNOR,  FAA  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  MANAGERS  ASSOCIATION;  AND  HOWARD 
JOHANNSSEN,  PRESIDENT,  PROFESSIONAL  AIRWAYS  SYS- 
TEM SPECL\LISTS 

Mr.  Thornton.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  this  opportunity.  Barry  was  supposed  to  be  here;  how- 
ever, with  the  opening  of  the  new  Southern  CaHfornia  TRACON, 
he  was  unable  to  appear  today. 

You  have  our  testimony  from  last  week.  I'd  ask  you  enter  that 
in  the  record  in  the  whole,  and  I'll  complete  that  testimony  today 
and  then  maybe  even  delve  into  some  issues  that  were  raised  last 
week  and  earlier  today. 

As  you  know,  it's  been  only  eight  short  months  since  we  last  met 
to  discuss  this  most  important  issue.  At  the  time,  we  were  assured, 
albeit  reluctantly,  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation  Morton 
Downey  that  the  FAA  should  perhaps  be  given  budget  flexibility  for 
fiscal  year  1995  and  an  unspoken  number  of  subsequent  years. 
Also  at  that  time,  we  hoped  to  hear  testimony  as  to  the  results  of 
the  FAA  facility-by-facility  analysis  of  its  staffing,  as  previously  di- 
rected by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  neither  hope  has  proven  correct.  The  directed 
analysis  has  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  because  of  budget  short- 
falls, the  FAA  is  now  forced  to  make  air  traffic  service  and  safety 
decisions  based  on  dollars. 

The  FAA  has  characterized  its  budget  as  no-growth  when  in  fact 
it  is  actually  a  budget  cut.  You  just  can't  throw  aside  a  demonstra- 
tion project  that,  in  spite  of  the  FAA,  has  proven  its  worth,  contract 
out  1,100  air  traffic  control  positions,  attempt  to  RIF  400  air  traffic 
assistants,  and  sidestep  a  Presidential  directive  to  hire  fired 
PATCO  controllers,  and  then  testify  that  you  are  simply  operating 
under  a  no-growth  budget.  There's  just  too  much  pain  involved. 

The  FAA  will  tell  you  that  it  has  more  than  enough  air  traffic 
controllers  to  safely  staff  its  air  traffic  facilities.  That  is  just  not 
correct.  As  you  know,  we  provided  testimony  earlier  that  control- 
lers are  going  to  work  into  the  facilities  short-staffed,  they're  not 
able  to  apply  for  leave  that  they  have  to  their  credit,  shifts  are 
starting  short,  and  facilities  are  being  combined  in  busy  times.  The 
FAA  also  pointed  out  that  their  use  of  overtime  has  declined.  Let 
me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  overtime  has  not  declined, 
just  the  ability  to  pay  for  it. 

Earlier  in  my  statement,  I  mentioned  that  the  FAA  plans  to  drop 
its  very  successful  Pay  Demonstration  Project.  As  you  know,  the 
Pay  Demonstration  Project  was  initiated  nearly  five  years  ago  to 
entice  controllers  to  fit  into  or  remain  at  certain  hard-to-staff  facili- 
ties. You  know  what  those  facilities  are.  After  five  years  of  success, 
the  FAA  has  cut  the  funding  for  this  most  worthy  program  from 
its  budget.  I  guess  we  should  not  be  surprised.  The  agency  actually 
found  something  that  works;  it's  only  reasonable  for  them  to  jet- 
tison it. 
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Unfortunately,  while  laughingly  ironic,  it  is  not  that  funny  to  the 
men  and  women  who  transferred  to  those  historically  hard-to-staff 
facilities  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  receive  an  extra 
20  percent  for  their  services.  I  know  you  may  be  thinking  that  they 
should  not  have  been  expecting  the  20  percent  after  five  years; 
however,  employees  at  these  facilities  were  constantly  reassured  by 
the  FAA  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  compensation.  They 
were  assured  that  the  FAA  would  come  up  with  a  new  program  to 
replace  the  demonstration  project. 

Even  the  Federal  Register,  page  10,204,  Volume  54,  No.  46,  Fri- 
day, March  10,  1989,  comforted  them  by  stating,  "The  purpose  of 
the  project  is  to  test  changes  under  controlled  conditions  before 
making  commitments  to  put  them  into  effect."  So,  you  see,  the 
project  was  never  expected  to  cease  after  five  years  if  it  was  effec- 
tive. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is,  was  it  a  success?  Last  week 
Bill  Pollard  stated  in  response  to  a  question  that  it  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, that  it  did  not  live  up  to  all  the  intended  purposes.  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  dinger's  questioning.  Pollard  further  stated  that  de- 
spite the  20  percent,  many  controllers  were  still  assigned  to  these 
facilities  from  the  academy,  their  initial  FAA  assignment.  What 
Pollard  failed  to  relay  was  that  despite  numerous  bids  into  those 
facilities,  the  FAA,  citing  lack  of  PCS  funding,  selected  fewer  expe- 
rienced bidders  than  were  available.  It  was  just  easier  to  fill  them 
in  with  academy  candidates  than  take  proven  controllers  from 
other  facilities. 

We  contend  that  the  project  was  indeed  an  overall  success.  You, 
Mr.  Chairman,  better  than  anyone  else,  understand  the  difficulty 
these  facilities  faced  trying  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  can- 
didates prior  to  the  project. 

Let  me  give  you  a  snapshot  of  these  facilities  as  of  December 
1992.  I  apologize  for  not  having  more  up-to-date  figures,  but  we 
were  unable  to  get  them  from  the  FAA.  I  could  provide  you  with 
NATCA  data,  but  rather  than  open  ourselves  up  to  argument,  we'll 
use  the  FAA  numbers. 

Beginning  with  the  demonstration  project  in  June  of  1989,  there 
were  1,568  air  traffic  people  at  those  facilities.  In  December  of 
1992,  there  were  1,742,  an  increase  of  174,  or  11  percent.  The  FPL 
status  at  those  facilities,  we  began  with  164  in  1989,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  1992  we  had  910.  That's  a  306  percent  increase.  Experience 
levels,  we  started  with  a  9.01  experience  level,  and  it  shot  up  to 
10.75,  an  increase  of  1.7  years  in  that  short  period  of  time. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  numbers  are  not  very  current, 
but  they  verify  that  formerly  hard-to-staff  facilities  are  thriving 
under  the  program.  New  numbers  would  do  nothing  but  reinforce 
our  position. 

What's  the  impact?  The  FAA  has  already  testified  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  delays  and  operational  errors.  At  Chicago  center  alone  since 
the  inception  of  the  project,  operational  errors  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  70  percent,  despite  a  20  percent  increase  in  traffic. 
What  happens  when  the  project  stops?  Controllers  eligible  to  retire 
probably  will.  Senior  controllers  will  opt  out  of  these  facilities  when 
able.  As  an  example,  68  percent  of  the  controllers  at  Chicago  center 
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have  indicated  that  they  will  seek  reassignment.   Seven  percent 
said  they  will  retire.  ^    .,.  .  ,  .  i 

Highly  qualified  controllers  will  not  nt  into  these  tacilities,  which 
will  increase  overtime  usage,  increase  the  time  spent  training  raw 
academy  recruits,  and  could  have  a  very  dramatic  effect  on  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  safety  of  the  system  in  these  highly  traveled  areas. 

As  for  Mr.  Pollard's  blase  attitude  of  "We  don't  need  to  continue 
the  program,  we  have  4,000  willing  people  to  take  their  place,"  per- 
haps his  memory  is  so  short  that  he  doesn't  remember  the  last  time 
that  attitude  was  professed.  Well,  I  certainly  do,  and  I  have  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  mind  this  was  the  most  disturbing 
statement  I  have  heard  from  an  FAA  official  since  the  birth  of 
NATCA.  Pollard  went  out  of  his  way  to  show  the  current  workforce 
that  he  and  the  agency  are  blatantly  indifferent  to  their  needs. 

As  if  that  was  not  enough,  he  felt  compelled  to  take  that  giant 
step  forward  and  attempt  to  pit  the  current  controllers  against  the 
fired  controllers.  "We  don't  need  to  keep  this  program  because  we 
have  this  asset  out  here."  I  heard  this  morning  fired  controllers 
were  an  asset.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  they  were  testifying  that  the 
system  had  passed  fired  controllers  by.  Technology  changes  were  so 
rampant  that  they  couldn't  come  in  and  do  it.  Now  they're  going 
to  go  into  our  busiest  facilities  and  replace  controllers.  The  FAA 
can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Last  week  a  group  of  fired  controllers  appeared  before  you  and 
said,  among  other  things,  that  there  was  a  group  within  the  FAA 
that  would  do  everything  possible  to  keep  them  from  being  able  to 
return  to  the  profession  they  so  love.  I  watched  as  they  testified 
and  got  the  impression  that  some  in  the  audience  believed  that 
they  were  showing  signs  of  paranoia.  I  hope  that  these  same  people 
listened  closely  to  Pollard's  outrageous  statements.  If  they  did,  they 
would  understand  that  there  does  remain  a  well-fortified  group 
within  the  FAA  that  will  never  willingly  implement  the  President's 
directive. 

The  other  staffing  issue  I  would  like  to  speak  of  today  is  the  con- 
tracting out  of  Level  I  towers.  As  you  know,  the  FAA's  position  has 
always  been  to  contract  out  those  facilities  that  fell  below  the  den- 
sity level  for  Level  Is.  We  agreed  with  that  position.  In  Anthony 
Broderick's  statement,  and  echoed  by  Bill  Pollard  in  response  to 
questions  posed  by  Members  of  this  committee,  the  FAA  tried  very 
hard  to  infer  that  NATCA  was  a  party  to  this  decision  to  contract 
out  current  Level  I  facilities,  that  we  in  fact  helped  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  the  best  way  for  the  future  of  the  agency. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  outright  lie.  NATCA  adamantly  op- 
poses this  change  of  policy  that  allows  the  FAA  to  contract  out  cur- 
rent Level  I  facilities.  We  have  communicated  our  position  to  Mr. 
Pollard  many  times  in  the  past.  We  believe  that  air  traffic  control 
is  inherently  a  governmental  function  and  the  system  should  re- 
main seamless  to  the  users.  This  is  not  possible  under  the  current 
contract  tower  program.  It  is  in  a  headlong  rush  to  abide  by  the 
Administration's  ill-advised  policy  that  the  FAA  has  not  looked  to 
see  if  these  facilities  could  be  operated  in  a  less  costly  manner.  We 
believe  that  this  type  of  study  must  be  completed  prior  to  consider- 
ing contracting  out. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saddened  to  tell  you  today  that  the  air  traf- 
fic organization  over  the  years  shows  the  same  manager  skills  and 
foresight  that  they  showed  back  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 
Furthermore,  FAA  is  overlooking  that  these  facilities  are  excellent 
training  opportunities  for  new  academy  recruits.  They  use  these  fa- 
cilities, however,  for  training  FAA  managers.  Rather  than  sticking 
them  into  a  high-density  facility  as  a  manager,  they'll  send  them 
down  to  the  Level  I  facility  for  grooming.  They  don't  see  the  worth 
on  behalf  of  air  traffic  controllers. 

Not  only  would  this  action  of  the  agency  deprive  1,100  individ- 
uals of  employment  opportunities,  it  could  very  well  hamper  the 
economic  stability  of  a  given  community.  These  are  decent-paying 
jobs,  and  the  communities  would  not  want  to  trade  them  for  less 
viable  and  lower-paying  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  the  question  of  safety,  the  most  im- 
portant question  surrounding  this  issue.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on 
record  saying  these  facilities  will  be  unsafe,  but  I  will  tell  you  that 
these  facilities  will  not  enjoy  the  same  level  of  service  or  the  mar- 
gin of  safety  that  they  have  today. 

Chairman  Oberstar,  I  know  that  we  are  not  in  agreement  over 
the  fixes  needed  to  turn  this  agency  around.  I  have  to  tell  you, 
though,  if  I  was  not  already  convinced  that  a  Government  corpora- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  FAA,  its  reaction  to  this  latest  budget 
crunch  would  certainly  convince  me.  As  long  as  the  agency  must 
survive  within  the  current  budget  framework,  it  will  continue  to  be 
forced  to  make  unwise  and  perhaps  unsafe  decisions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my  statement.  I  look 
forward  to  answering  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

Next,  Mr.  Connor  for  the  FAA  Conference  of  Federal  Managers. 

Mr.  Connor.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Mau- 
rice Francis  Michael  Connor,  and  I'd  like  to  grant  you  a  Happy  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  sir. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Connor.  Please  note  that  my  remarks  are  of  the  Federal 
Managers  Association.  Although  I'm  an  employee  of  the  FAA,  in  no 
way  do  they  represent  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

I  represent  over  1,600  safety-related  supervisors  and  managers 
in  the  air  traffic  system.  Our  testimony  today  will  address  two  is- 
sues. I  would  like  to  summarize,  due  to  the  time,  and  ask  that  the 
complete  testimony  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Connor.  We're  concerned  about  staffing  on  two  levels.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  NPR  and  other  issues  in  the  field  facili- 
ties and  regional  offices,  there  has  been  a  move  to  go  to  a  15:1  em- 
ployee-supervisor ratio.  This  has  been  viewed  as  a  mandate  by  the 
managers  in  the  field.  The  effects  of  that  in  draft  reports  that  are 
available  to  the  FAA  today  are  quite  dramatic.  In  certain  facilities, 
it  calls  for  a  50  percent  reduction  in  first-level  supervisors  in  cer- 
tain en  route  facilities.  That  takes  it,  in  round  numbers,  from  50 
supervisors  today  to  25  in  less  than  24  months. 
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I  must  remind  the  Chairman  that  currently  first-level  air  traffic 
supervisors  are  counted  as  the  controller  workforce,  so  every  time 
we  reduce  a  first-level  supervisory  position  or  we  do  not  backfill  it 
on  any  basis,  we  are  lowering  the  number  in  the  controller 
workforce. 

I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the  FAA  has  established  an  office  that 
reports  directly  to  air  traffic  to  review  all  of  these  plans.  The  plan 
that  calls  for  a  50  percent  reduction,  I  believe,  is  dead  on  arrival. 
It  will  not  happen.  The  FAA  has  established  a  committee  that  cur- 
rently is  taking  a  look  at  first-level  supervisors,  what  their  duties 
are,  what  their  numbers  are,  what  their  roles  are  today  and  what 
they'll  be  in  the  future.  I'm  pleased  to  report  that  this  calls  for  an 
incisive  evaluation,  needs  assessment,  and  validation  of  any  proc- 
ess that  is  implemented  throughout  the  system.  It  will  take  10  to 
15  years  to  turn  over  the  culture  of  the  FAA,  not  24  months. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  in  today's  air  traffic  system  be- 
tween safety,  oversight,  and  efficiency.  We  believe  that  the  current 
number  of  supervisors,  some  2,200,  is  in  direct  relationship  to  the 
high  safety  currently  enjoyed  by  the  air  traffic  system.  We  are 
there  to  support  our  colleagues  who  work  the  air  traffic  on  a  daily 
basis. 

My  second  portion  goes  for  the  Administration's  plan  for  an  inde- 
pendent FAA.  I  congratulate  the  Chairman  on  his  call  for  a  fixed- 
term  administrator.  In  1988,  I  must  remind  the  Chairman,  he  in- 
troduced legislation  which  was  specific  efficiencies  in  reducing  the 
number  of  regional  offices.  I  believe  that  is  still  a  valid  concept 
under  an  independent  FAA. 

Procurement,  we  won't  speak  much  about  that.  The  advanced  au- 
tomation system  may  be  a  day  late  and  considerably  over  budget. 
There  are  indications  that  under  the  new  advanced  automation 
system,  the  role  of  first-level  supervisors  is  going  to  change  dra- 
matically, our  duties  will  increase  significantly,  and  we  will  become 
more  computer  operators  than  oversight  of  the  operation  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system. 

One  important  factor  in  any  plan  I've  seen  on  an  independent 
FAA  is  congressional  oversight.  I  would  strongly  ask  the  Chairman 
to  call  for  continued  congressional  oversight  of  any  new  organiza- 
tion. I  believe  any  new  organization  has  to  have  a  proven  ^  track 
record  before  the  oversight  can  be  diminished  in  any  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  reforms  are  possible  within  FAA.  We  can 
meet  the  President's  mandate  to  do  better  with  what  we  have,  re- 
duce supervision,  and  be  a  more  efficient  Government. 

One  issue  that's  been  discussed  here  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
pay  demonstration.  I'm  happy  to  announce  that  the  Federal  Man- 
agers Association,  in  conjunction  with  Administrator  McCarter  dur- 
ing his  tenure,  was  the  first  group  to  call  for  the  Pay  Demonstra- 
tion Project.  We  still  support  the  continuation  of  pay  demonstra- 
tion. 

That  concludes  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  do  recall  very 
well  the  appeal  of  the  Managers  Association  during  the  McArtor 
era  for  the  Pay  Differential  Program,  and  I  appreciate  your  contin- 
ued support. 

Mr.  Johannssen,  we're  glad  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning. 
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Mr.  JOHANNSSEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  will  summa- 
rize my  comments  and  ask  that  my  full  testimony  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  JOHANNSSEN.  My  name  is  Howard  E.  Johannssen.  I'm  Presi- 
dent of  the  Professional  Airways  System  Specialists,  District  6  of 
the  National  MEBA.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today  concerning  the  effect  that  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  freeze  and  reinventing  Government  proposals  will 
have  on  FAA  stafTmg  levels  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  beyond. 

The  PASS  workforce  is  dedicated  to  supporting  and  to  sustaining 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  national  airspace  system  for  the  flying 
public.  I'd  like  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  NPR  recommendations 
in  relationship  to  the  budget. 

As  you  know,  there's  a  major  Government-wide  effort  now  under 
way  to  transform  the  Federal  workforce.  This  dramatic  revolution 
will  eventually  lead  to  widespread  changes  within  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Following  the  recommendations  of  the  NPR,  Congress  is 
attempting  to  mandate  that  252,000  Federal  jobs  be  eliminated  by 
1999.  Additionally,  Federal  management  and  labor  have  been  en- 
couraged to  become  cooperative  partners  through  the  formation  of 
labor-management  partnerships. 

Other  NPR  directions  would  give  agencies  more  control  over  hir- 
ing, job  and  pay  classifications,  organizational  and  individual  per- 
formance and  discipline,  and  incentive  programs.  I  also  recognize 
that  as  agencies  strive  to  downsize,  to  realign,  and  to  work  more 
efficiently  with  less  money,  they're  bound  to  encounter  difficulties, 
like  the  buy-out  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  the  FAA  is  not  exempt  from  any  of  the  problems, 
and  the  future  of  the  agency  and  the  aviation  industry  is  being 
challenged  on  many  levels.  As  a  result,  the  Clinton  Administration, 
the  NPR,  and  the  FAA  have  begun  to  look  at  alternative  ways  to 
deliver  air  traffic  control  services  outside  the  realm  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  FAA's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's freeze  on  spending.  The  FAA's  fiscal  year  1994  en- 
acted budget  is  $4.5  million.  For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  agencies  were 
kept  at  $4.9  million,  just  Vio  of  a  million  more  than  1994.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget,  the  FAA  did  not  budget  for  locality  pay 
raises,  and  consequently  the  agency  had  to  absorb  the  $70  million 
price  tag  for  locality  raises  which  were  implemented  in  January 
1994.  Unlike  the  1994  budget,  the  FAA's  fiscal  year  1995  proposal 
appropriates  $72.5  million  for  the  locality  pay  and  the  annual  cost 
of  living  raises. 

Interestingly  enough,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  budgets  is  virtually  insignifi- 
cant. How,  then,  can  the  agency  incur  a  $72.5  million  increase  in 
its  budget  and  at  the  same  time  spend  only  Vio  of  the  $1  million 
more  than  last  fiscal  year? 

The  FAA's  solution  is  to  stringently  reduce  travel,  training,  and 
the  awards  program  by  a  total  of  $34.5  million.  Moreover,  agency- 
wide  operations  staffing  reductions  amount  to  $99. 1  million  and,  fi- 
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nally,  the  scheduled  termination  of  the  Pay  Demonstration  Project 
to  save  $20  million. 

On  the  airways  facilities  staffing  problems,  for  decades  the  FAA 
has  successfully  managed  the  most  complex  aviation  system  in  the 
world.  Despite  growing  demands  on  the  system,  staffing  levels 
within  the  AF  workforce  have  fallen  disastrously  low.  Clearly, 
there's  an  urgent  need  for  training  and  growth  within  the  airways 
facilities  workforce.  Currently,  over  50  percent  of  today's  system 
specialists  will  be  eligible  to  retire  in  the  next  five  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  staffing  shortages  and  the  budget  constraints 
have  prevented  system  specialists  from  receiving  adequate  training 
either  on  the  job  or  at  the  FAA  academy,  and  thus  the  experience 
level  of  system  specialists  has  also  dropped  dramatically.  Without 
the  hiring  of  new  specialists  and  the  proper  training  of  the  entire 
workforce,  any  high  retirement  turnover  in  the  near  future  could 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  FAA. 

After  analyzing  the  staffing  levels  within  the  FAA  in  light  of 
growing  demands  placed  on  the  aviation  industry,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommended  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget, 
and  I  quote,  "A  field  maintenance  workforce  of  about  11,900  will 
be  needed,  an  increase  of  over  3,000  over  the  present  number." 
Presently,  there's  a  total  of  8,348  system  specialists.  That's  AF 
managers,  supervisors,  logistics  specialists,  support  staff,  and  tech- 
nical workforce.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  reduces  that  number 
to  8,200  total  positions.  Hence,  instead  of  complying  with  GAO's 
recommendation,  the  FAA  is  moving  further  away  from  the  target 
and  will  be  understaffed  by  3,700  positions  in  1995. 

Last  year  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  more  system  special- 
ists and  less  outside  contractors  and  passed  legislation  restoring 
237  staff  years  to  the  FAA's  in-house  maintenance  workforce.  Un- 
fortunately, the  FAA  has  allotted  these  positions  to  hire  employees 
to  design  software  and  assist  in  engineering  projects.  No  employees 
were  hired  for  the  field  positions. 

The  consequence  of  FAA's  staffing  shortages  are  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  Last  month  in  two  separate  incidents  at 
Tampa  International  Airport,  equipment  outages  and  lack  of  avail- 
able on-site  maintenance  technicians  to  repair  the  equipment  ren- 
dered aircraft  destined  for  Tampa  unable  to  land  for  nearly  nine 
hours.  Until  January  1994,  AF  personnel  were  on  duty  24  hours  a 
day  in  Tampa's  air  traffic  control  tower  to  handle  any  equipment 
problems  or  emergencies  that  arose.  However,  the  FAA  reduced  the 
duty  hours  for  technicians  to  approximately  16  hours  a  day  on 
weekdays  and  eight  hours  a  day  on  weekends.  As  a  result,  the  fa- 
cility is  often  left  unattended. 

Just  to  make  a  point  of  that,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hang  a 
sign  on  the  tower  to  say,  "This  is  the  weekend,  and  the  equipment 
won't  fail  on  weekends,  folks,  so  don't  worry  about  not  having 
enough  folks  around  to  fix  it."  That's  what  they're  doing. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  on  February  12,  1994,  and  again 
on  February  13,  more  than  100  airplanes  bound  for  Tampa  were 
delayed  or  diverted  from  Tampa's  airport  because  a  safety  device 
broke  and  no  one  was  on  duty  to  fix  it.  They  also  reported  that 
FAA  rationalized  its  decision  to  cut  staffing  hours  by  arguing  that 
with  the  modernization  of  the  air  traffic  control  computer  system 
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through  the  implementation  of  the  advanced  automation  system, 
its  computers  will  need  less  maintenance,  yet  the  modernization 
plan  has  fallen  years  behind. 

By  the  end  of  1995,  the  FAA  hopes  that  realignment  will  reduce 
the  employee-supervisor  ratio  to  10:1,  and  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1999,  that  ratio  is  targeted  for  15:1.  Since  the  inception  of  the  stra- 
tegic plan  initiative,  while  we  first  welcomed  FAA's  decision  to  re- 
structure FAA  management  from  five  layers  to  three  layers,  we 
have  begun  to  notice  some  major  flaws  in  the  plan  which,  in  the 
near  future,  could  further  compound  our  AF  staffing  problems. 

Flight  standards,  our  aviation  inspectors,  today  the  FAA  employs 
2,600  aviation  inspectors  to  oversee  more  than  6,100  air  carriers 
and  air  taxi  aircraft  and  4,450  repair  stations,  547  pilot  training 
schools,  177  maintenance  schools,  641,500  active  pilots,  and 
198,500  general  aviation  aircraft.  Congress  has  mandated  that  in- 
spectors spend  a  minimum  of  35  percent  of  their  time  performing 
inspections.  Still,  the  GAO  reported  last  year  that  the  FAA  was  not 
meeting  this  goal. 

This  problem  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  serious  imbalance 
which  exists  in  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  clerical  employees 
and  the  number  of  inspectors.  Around  the  country,  pleas  by  inspec- 
tors for  more  administrative  help  are  being  denied  by  the  FAA  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds,  and  the  staffing  problems  are  only 
worsening.  In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  inspectors'  workload  or 
requirement  for  technical  assistance,  the  FAA  created  a  new  avia- 
tion safety  technician— AST— position  at  the  GS- 1802-8  level. 

PASS  supports  the  establishment  of  this  new  position.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  positive  impact  that  the  creation  of  this  posi- 
tion may  have  had  on  the  inspectors  has  so  far  been  slight.  Con- 
sequently, there  are  presently  less  than  10  AST  positions  filled 
throughout  the  entire  flight  standards  branch.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
the  FAA  intends  to  increase  staffing  in  flight  standards  by  305  po- 
sitions. PASS  definitely  welcomes  any  increase  in  staffing,  and 
we're  hopeful  that  priority  be  placed  on  substantially  increasing 
the  number  of  clerical  and  AST  positions. 

On  the  Pay  Demonstration  Project,  in  June  1989  the  FAA  estab- 
lished the  Pay  Demonstration  Project  to  enhance  the  agency's  abil- 
ity to  recmit/retrain  experienced,  qualified  employees  at  histori- 
cally hard-to-staff  facilities  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Under  the 
design  of  the  five-year  test  project,  retention  allowances  of  20  per- 
cent were  to  be  paid  quarterly  to  certain  employees  at  each  selected 
facility.  Demonstration  pay  was  limited  to  designated  positions,  in- 
cluding airways  facilities  system  specialists  and  flight  standard 
safety  inspectors,  within  our  perspective  unit. 

According  to  the  1994  report  issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  Pay  Demonstration  Project  was  proven  to  be 
quite  successful.  The  0PM  report  indicates  that  pay  demonstration 
allowances  had  a  generally  positive  effect  on  improving  recruit- 
ment, retention,  and  experience  levels  at  the  covered  facilities. 
Moreover,  and  I  quote,  "The  demonstration  project  has  provided 
the  FAA  with  otherwise  unavailable  flexibility  to  deal  with  specific 
critical  staffing  problems." 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  the  project  is  slated  to  end  in 
June  1994.  PASS  strongly  opposes  the  termination  of  the  pay  dem- 
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onstration.  Undoubtedly,  the  elimination  of  the  Pay  Demonstration 
Project  will  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  FAA  and  the  aviation 
industry.  With  the  loss  of  pay  demonstration  allowances,  employee 
morale  will  surely  suffer. 

I  would  add  that  it  comes  at  a  very  poor  time  with  the  buy-out 
legislation  that  has  been  discussed  earlier  today.  There's  an  aspect 
that's  not  been  discussed,  and  I'll  just  briefly  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  eligible  to  retire  who  have  stayed  on  to  get  the 
$25,000  buy-out.  When  they  are  denied  the  $25,000  buy-out — ear- 
lier testimony  said  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of  folks  to  re- 
ceive that.  Within  the  bargaining  units  I  represent,  no  one  in  those 
bargaining  units  are  slated  to  be  bought  out.  It  won't  happen.  But 
they  have  been  staying  on  for  a  couple  of  extra  years  in  hopes  that 
it  might  happen,  in  hopes  that  the  pay  demonstration  would  not  go 
away. 

For  the  reason  of  not  getting  a  buy-out,  they're  going  to  be  angry, 
and  they'll  retire  without  receiving  the  cash.  They'll  go  anyway. 
They'll  be  losing  the  pay  demonstration,  which  is  further  reason  for 
them  to  go.  The  numbers  of  supervisors  that  are  being  reduced  will 
create  a  problem,  since  the  help  that  they've  received  from  the  su- 
pervisory ranks  will  be  gone.  There's  no  reason  to  stay.  We've 
heard  about  three  strikes  and  you're  out.  FAA  is  three  strikes  and 
you're  out  right  now. 

Presently,  at  the  Chicago  center,  for  example,  where  they're  al- 
ready experiencing  staffing  problems,  scheduled  watch  coverage 
has  been  reduced  from  24  hours  to  16  hours  for  many  of  the  units. 
Meanwhile,  the  Chicago  center  has  had  many  new  systems  sched- 
uled to  be  implemented  and  operational  within  the  next  few  years. 
These  systems  will  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  preparation 
work.  If  the  pay  demonstration  is  eliminated  and  staffing  levels  are 
reduced,  this  work  will  fall  behind,  and  consequently  progress  in 
every  other  FAA  facility  in  the  Capital  Improvement  Plan  and  the 
advanced  automation  system  will  also  be  delayed.  The  long-term  ef- 
fects of  such  delays  and  staffing  shortages  will  far  exceed  any  sav- 
ings that  may  result  from  eliminating  the  pay  demonstration. 

Let  me  conclude.  System  specialists  and  aviation  safety  inspec- 
tors face  serious  obstacles  as  the  FAA  attempts  to  keep  our  airway 
systems  operating  at  the  highest  possible  safety  levels  with  the 
least  amount  of  available  funds.  It  is  crucial  that  the  FAA  increase 
staffing  to  meet  necessary  and  realistic  levels.  According  to  our 
sources  at  the  FAA,  only  75  percent  of  scheduled  AF  routine  work 
is  presently  being  done  throughout  the  country  because  of  insuffi- 
cient staffing.  Thus,  I  believe  it's  fair  to  say  that  the  budget  cuts 
produced  by  reduced  staffing  levels  in  the  FAA  could  produce  a 
dramatically  increased  margin  of  error  over  the  next  several  years. 

Too  often  the  FAA  has  only  responded  to  an  aviation  disaster 
after  one  has  occurred.  Congress  must  take  measures  to  prevent 
this  from  happening  once  again.  Our  recommendations  are  to  in- 
crease system  specialist  and  aviation  safety  inspector  staffing  lev- 
els to  meet  current  system  requirements  and  projected  future  re- 
quirements; recognize  the  importance  of  the  PASS  Employment  In- 
volvement Program  to  help  us  work  through  these  many  problems; 
make  changes  in  acquisition,  procurement,  and  personnel  policies; 
reject  President  Clinton's  proposal  to  decrease  next  year's  cost  of 
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living  raise  from  2.6  percent  to  1.6  percent;  realize  the  termination 
of  the  Pay  Demonstration  Project  will  adversely  affect  system  spe- 
cialists and  safety  inspectors;  and  consider  all  proposals,  including 
air  traffic  control  corporations,  to  restructure  the  FAA  in  a  more 
efficient  and  revitalized  way. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  for  the  very 
substantial  degree  of  specificity  you've  provided  with  your  testi- 
mony, as  have  all  three  of  the  witnesses  in  this  panel.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  you've  made  to  our  better  understanding 
of  the  current  and  future  problems. 

I  think  the  most  serious  message  that  comes  out  of  this  testi- 
mony and  the  previous  testimony  is  that  less  is  less.  Fewer  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  less  money,  no  Pay  Demonstration  Program  means 
less  service,  less  dependability,  less  reliability  in  the  system,  more 
stress  within  the  FAA  on  the  working  personnel  in  each  of  the  crit- 
ical areas.  Fewer  supervisors,  while  it  may  mean  some  efficiencies, 
the  reduction  to  the  degree  proposed  by  the  FAA  is  going  to  mean 
increased  stress  on  remaining  supervisors  and  managers. 

What  is  the  cost  of  the  Pay  Demonstration  Program  above  ordi- 
nary costs? 

Mr.  JOHANNSSEN.  It's  $20  million  to  $22.2  million,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  if  this  were  made  FAA-wide,  would  that 
mean  any  additional  increase  in  cost? 

Mr.  JOHANNSSEN.  If  the  program  were  expanded,  certainly  there 
would  be  more  costs,  but  I  listened  to  testimony  earlier  of  contract- 
ing out  a  lot  of  towers  and  moving  folks  from  those  towers  to  other 
facilities.  Earlier  testimony,  by  FAA's  own  numbers,  said  that  it 
costs  about  $45,000  to  move  someone.  With  the  contracting  out  of 
those  facilities,  that's  about  900  folks  times  $45,000,  and  they're 
coming  back  and  saying  that  they're  still  saving  $200,000.  I  don't 
believe  that  that's  a  correct  estimate. 

I  think  that  the  pay  demonstration  needs  to  be  carefully  mon- 
itored so  it  doesn't  get  out  of  hand,  but  we  still  need  a  device  and 
the  ability  to  move  folks  where  we  need  them.  Without  that,  the 
system  is  not  going  to  work  as  it  should. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I'm  going  to  ask  each  of  the  three  witnesses,  Mr. 
Connor,  Mr.  Johannssen,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  to  think  through  the 
need  for  controllers  facility  by  facility.  I  don't  think  that  it's  useful 
to  say  we  ought  to  have  17,000  or  18,000  or  20,000  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  X-thousand  specialists  and  X-thousand  supervisors.  It 
has  some  global  meaning  for  budgetary  purposes,  and  it's  easy  to 
simplify  for  a  30-second  sound  byte,  but  what  is  more  meaningful 
for  our  purposes  and  your  purposes  is  facility  by  facility,  center  by 
center,  tower  by  tower,  TRACON  by  TRACON. 

I  want  you  to  think  that  through  and  submit  for  the  committee 
in  writing,  as  soon  as  you  can  do  this,  what  the  standard  is,  what 
you  think  it  should  be,  and  the  disparity  between  FAA  plans  for 
those  facilities.  The  FAA  will  say,  "Well,  the  system^  is  98.85  per- 
cent available,  even  with  staffing  cuts  and  so  on."  That  masks 
problems  within  the  system.  Your  responses  should  also  reflect  the 
current  policy  of  terminating  the  Pay  Demonstration  Program,  be- 
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cause  that  will  aggravate  problems  at  certain  facilities,  as  you  well 
know. 

Mr.  Connor,  you  talked  about  the  self-managed  teams  of  control- 
lers concept  that  FAA  is  promoting.  What  problems  do  you  see  in 
proceeding  further  along  this  line? 

Mr.  Connor.  There  are  several  things.  One  is  the  system  that 
we  work  in  kind  of  creates  the  system  that  managers  and  super- 
visors and  controllers  are  used  to.  It's  labor-intensive.  We  spend 
most  of  our  time  telling  people  to  go  up  and  down,  right  and  left, 
and  that  creates  the  environment  in  which  the  FAA  operates  its  air 
traffic  control  system.  We're  very  directional,  and  we're  that  way 
because  we  have  to  be  that  way.  There's  not  a  lot  of  time  to  enter 
into  big  discussions  about  who's  right  and  who's  wrong  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  next. 

So  until  that  system  fundamentally  changes,  I  don't  see  a  large 
change  in  culture.  Until  GPS  and  the  advanced  automation  system, 
if  that  ever  comes  on  line,  come  in  and  change  that  culture  of  how 
we  deal  with  talking  to  airplanes,  we're  basically  going  to  have  to 
stay  very  highly  directional. 

Now,  if  we  bring  the  technology  along  with  the  new  management 
techniques  and  they  come  hand  in  hand,  then,  yes,  we  can  go  to 
self-managed  teams.  We  have  a  project  in  one  center  where  they've 
gone  to  semi-managed  teams.  It's  created  some  confusion  among 
the  controller  workforce  who  they're  working  for,  where's  the  super- 
visor, who  is  my  supervisor,  where  is  she  or  he.  That's  some  of  the 
concerns  we  hear.  Where  there  is  no  supervisor  at  all,  we  place  a 
controller  in  charge,  and  depending  upon  the  experience  level,  that 
may  be  a  very  experienced  person  or  brand-new  FPL. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  proceed  very,  very  cautiously,  and  if  we 
don't  bring  the  technology  on  with  the  management  structure,  then 
we  need  to  stay  the  way  we  are  for  a  very,  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  Saturn  would  argue  that  their  manage- 
ment-labor teams  work  very  well,  this  is  the  new  wave  of  manage- 
ment in  industry.  But  you're  saying  that  there's  a  different 

Mr.  Connor.  In  the  FAA,  we  have  a  program  called  Quality 
Through  Partnership,  QTP,  where  you  have  the  people  involved.  In 
most  cases  that  I'm  familiar  with  on  a  regional  and  a  national 
level,  there  are  no  supervisors  on  these  committees,  but  we're  ex- 
pected to  implement  the  policy  that's  decided  through  QTP.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  morale  factors  on  first-level  supervisors  in  the 
FAA  today.  They  are  not  part  of  the  communications  loop  as  they 
were  right  after  1981.  It  is  strictly  a  traditional  labor-management, 
senior  management,  senior  labor. 

And  I'm  not  being  critical.  We  have  not  broken  through  that  bar- 
rier and  seen  that  there  are  other  levels  within  the  organization 
that  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  system,  and  that  is  the  first- 
level  supervisor  at  airways  facilities,  security,  air  traffic  system. 
We're  subject  to  all  kinds  of  rules  and  regulations  that  we  have  no 
say  over. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Is  there  progress  still  to  be  made  in  this  area  of 
employee  management  relations,  Mr.  Johannssen,  Mr.  Thornton? 

Mr.  Johannssen.  There's  wonderful  progress  being  made. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Are  there  differences  between  your  two  organiza- 
tions? 
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Mr.  JOHANNSSEN.  Each  organization  has  a  program  somewhat 
different,  but  nonetheless  they  both  work  very  well.  We've  been  in- 
volved since  1985  in  a  process  called  employee  involvement.  The 
NPR  speaks  to  partnership.  We've  been  doing  what  the  NPR 
speaks  to  for  many  years  now.  We  find  that  there  are  many  effi- 
ciencies. The  general  level  of  morale  and  input  and  the  ability  to 
do  things  significant  are  amazing. 

I'll  give  you  one  of  the  stories.  The  FAA's  Eastern  Region  was 
about  $4  million  short  in  airways  facilities  coming  through  this  last 
cycle  as  they  approached  August.  It  was  a  question  of  shut  down 
or  what  do  we  do.  We  used  the  process,  and  involving  the  employ- 
ees in  a  trained  manner,  which  now  becomes  an  everyday  work 
style,  they  were  able  to  find  within  FAA,  as  hard  as  it  is,  within 
a  region  a  quick  $4  million  to  be  able  to  survive,  and  everybody  ap- 
plauded the  effort.  There  wasn't  an  angry  employer,  there  wasn't 
an  angry  manager,  there  wasn't  an  angry  supervisor.  They  were 
pleased  to  take  a  look  at  how  they  did  things  and  recreate,  move 
money  around,  and  find  a  $4  million  savings. 

And  there  are  things  going  on.  In  fact,  I  just  missed  my  airplane. 
I'm  on  my  way  to  the  Southern  California  TRACON,  where  we're 
going  to  tomorrow  open  it  formally  with  the  QTP  process,  which  is 
NATCA  started  a  partnership  there  that  our  process  got  involved 
with,  and  it's  one  of  the  finest  facilities  on  this  globe.  You  walk  in 
there,  and  it's  like  walking  into  the  22nd  or  23rd  century. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  That's  a  nice  point  at  which  to  stop.  I  appreciate 
that  testimony. 

Mr.  Thornton,  I  know  you  want  to  respond.  We'll  let  you  respond 
for  the  record.  I'm  about  to  miss  a  vote.  While  you  may  get  a  sec- 
ond plane,  I  don't  get  a  second  chance  at  this  vote,  and  this  is  a 
good  point  at  which  to  conclude  the  hearing. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  testimony  provided  here.  This  is  not 
the  end.  It's  the  beginning  of  our  continuing  ongoing  review  of  FAA 
operations,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  your  contributions  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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FMA  National  Vice  Prcsideni  -  Maurice  Connor  March  17,  1994 

Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Maurice  Connor,  National  Vice  President  of  the  Federal  Managers  Association 
and  Chairman  of  the  FAA  Conference.  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  holding  this  hearing  today  and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Federal  Mangers  Association. 


Please  note  that  my  remarks  today  are  exclusively  those  of  the  Federal  Managers 
Association  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  official  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  FAA  Conference  of  the  Federal  Managers  Association  represents  nearly  1 ,600 
first-level  air  traffic  and  airway  facilities  supervisors  and  managers  at  FAA  facilities 
throughout  the  nation.  The  members  of  our  conference  are  responsible  for  the  daily 
supervision  and  management  of  controllers  and  technicians  who  help  to  keep  our 
Nation's  skies  safe. 

Our  testimony  today  will  address  FAA  staffing  cuts  proposed  in  the  President's  FY 
1995  budget  and  Administration  plans  to  corporatize  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC). 

Reductions  In  FAA  Staffing  Must  Be  Tied  To  Restructuring  Of  Jobs  and 
Administrative  Process. 

FMA  is  concerned  about  the  size  of  reductions  in  FAA  staffing  proposed  in  the 
President's  FY  1 995  Budget.  Supervisors  in  AirTraffic  Control, Airways  Facilities, 
Flight  Standards,  and  Security  Personnel  must  be  protected  from  efforts  to  reduce 
the  overall  size  of  the  FAA. 
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FMA  National  Vice  President  -  Maurice  Connor  March  17,  1994 

The  overall  goals  of  the  Administration  to  reduce  the  FAAcan  only  be  accomplished 
in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  restructuring.  Without  meaningful  restructuring 
staffing  cuts  could  have  a  devastating  affect  on  FAA's  core  safety  related  workforce 
and  the  safety  of  our  counlr>''s  400  million  air  passengers. 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  today  on  two  aspects  of  the  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  The  first  aspect  concerns  current  draft  proposals  by  air  traffic 
facilities  and  regional  air  traffic  divisions  to  increase  the  supervisor  to  employee 
ratio.  The  second  aspect  relates  to  proposed  corporate  restructuring  efforts  and  their 
long-term  impact  on  the  air  traffic  system. 

In  November  of  1993,  air  traffic  facilities  began  to  respond  to  President  Clinton's 
mandate  to  increase  the  ratio  of  employees  to  supervisors.  These  efforts  involve  first 
and  second  line  air  traffic  supervisors  and  staff  personnel.  The  bulk  of  the  proposed 
cuts  would  occur  within  the  ranks  of  first  line  supervisors. 

Cunently,  there  are  approximately  2,200  first-line  air  traffic  supervisors  in  towers, 
enroute  centers  and  flight  service  stations.  I  want  to  stress  the  important  role  first 
line  supervisors  play  in  the  controller  work  force  count  (CWF).  The  first  line 
supervisor  is  operationally  current  and  is  on  site  to  support  and  assist  air  traffic 
controllers  who  operate  the  system  on  a  daily  basis.  If  the  draft  plans  to  reduce  first 
line  supervisors  are  carried  out,  the  CWF  numbers  will  be  cut. 

Draft  plans  circulating  within  the  FAA  call  for  a  50%  reduction  in  first  line 
supervisors  at  certain  facilities.  The  negative  effects  of  these  reductions  would  be 
compounded  by  restrictions  on  replacing  lost  positions.  Agencies  are  currently  only 
able  to  replace  one  worker  for  every  two  positions  abolished.  In  addition,  these  cuts 
are  forecast  to  be  completed  at  some  facilities  within  two  to  three  years. 
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Part  of  the  Administration's  downsizing  initiative  calls  for  facilities  to  move  from 
the  current  highly  directive  management  style  to  self-managed  teams.  In  order  for 
the  self-managed  team  concept  to  succeed,  extensive  training  and  adjustments  to  the 
work,  culture  of  facilities,  regions  and  the  entire  air  traffic  system  must  occur.  Self- 
managed  teams  would  be  empowered  with  more  resp)onsibility  for  determining  how 
to  carry  out  their  mission. 

A  plan  currently  under  consideration  by  the  FAA,  would  require  a  period  of  six  to 
ten  years  for  the  FAA  to  evolve  from  our  current  management  approach  to  self- 
managed  team's.  The  plan  would  reduce  supervision  and  eliminate  meaningless 
super\'isory  duties  in  a  controlled  manner  with  specific  benchmarks.  The  plan 
would  also  require  evaluation  and  validation  procedures.  The  goal  of  the  plan  is  to 
create  a  more  efficient  workforce  while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  safety. 

I  recently  discussed  the  plan  to  bring  empowerment  and  self-managed  teams  to  the 
FAA  with  a  leading  expert  on  total  quality  management.  His  frank  assessment  of 
this  proposal  was  that  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  FAA  could  make  such  a  transition 
within  six  years.  The  leading  expert  suggested  that  such  a  change  in  FAA's  culture 
and  work  methods  would  require  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  years.  I  believe  the  draft  plans 
are  unrealistic  in  projecting  a  transition  to  self-managed  teams  in  just  two  to  three 
years. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  FAA  headquarters  has  established  an  office  to  review  all 
restructuring  plans.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  review  mechanism  will  prevent 
implementation  of  plans  which  are  unrealistic  and  which  could  impact  the  controller 
work  force  in  a  negative  manner. 

FMA  believes  that  the  unique  nature  of  the  work  and  demands  for  service  within  the 
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air  traffic  control  system  leads  to  a  direct  correlation  between  SUPERVISION, 
OVERSIGHT,  EFHCIENCY  AND  SAFETY.  Air  traffic  control  is  a  critical 
government  function  which  cannot  be  changed  without  involving  all  segments  of 
the  air  traffic  service.  The  current  nature  of  air  traffic  control  necessitates  a  highly 
directional  management  style.  Efforts  to  evolve  to  team-management  must  address 
training,  revising  procedures  and  introducing  new  technology.  As  long  as  air  traffic 
remains  labor-intensive,  there  will  be  a  need  to  keep  the  current  management 
structure  in  some  form. 

Regardless  of  what  management  changes  are  made  at  the  FAA,  on-going  extensive 
training  is  required  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  flying  public.  I  find  agency  forecasts 
for  future  training  budgets  completely  unrealistic.  Steadily  declining  training 
budgets  have  already  lead  to  a  serious  decrease  in  morale  among  first  line 
supervisors,  fear  about  loosing  their  jobs  and  frustration  with  having  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  work  with  less  resources.  In  fact,  I  know  of  many  first 
line  supervisors  who  have  resigned  due  to  the  long  hours  they  must  put  in  at  work 
and  the  poor  quality  of  their  professional  and  family  life.  These  poor  working 
conditions  for  supervisors  are  product  of:  inadequate  training  budgets,  lack  of 
resources,  ineffective  communication,  and  an  absence  of  meaningful  participation 
in  making  the  decisions  which  affect  daily  operations. 

The  administration's  plans  to  cut  training  budgets  have  made  a  dramatic  impact  on 
air  traffic  supervisors.  Should  critical  and  skilled  individuals  be  counted  as 
supervisors  and  managers  in  other  agencies?  Should  safety  related  supervisors  such 
as  ATC  supervisors  be  granted  an  exemption  due  to  their  critical  role  in  maintaining 
aviation  safety? 

Mr.  Chairman,  supervisors  with  critical  safety  related  skills  within  the  FAA  such  as. 
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AIR  TRAFHC  CONTROL,  AIRWAYS  FACILITIES,  FLIGHT  STANDARDS 
AND  SECURITY  PERSONNEL,  must  be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  To  reform 
management,  we  must  establish  a  needs  assessment  plan,  address  the  training  issue, 
test  reengineering  concepts,  and  evaluate  and  validate  reorganization  efforts  before 
they  are  implemented  on  a  system  wide  basis. 


CONCERNS  ABOUT  ADMINISTRATION  PLANS  FOR  AN 
INDEPENDENT  FAA. 

FMA  share's  some  of  the  Chairman's  concerns  about  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  corporatize  Air  Traffic  Control.  An  FAA  governing  body  compx>sed  of  airline 
representatives  as  the  Administration  proposes,  would  not  have  the  same  incentive 
to  place  passenger  safety  above  profits  as  would  a  Presidentialy  appointed  FAA 
Administrator.  1  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  including  a  provision  in  H.R. 
2739  to  provide  for  a  Presidentialy  appointed  FAA  Administrator  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  The  long  history  of  lacking  continuity  in  leadership  has  often  caused  our 
agency  to  drift  and  stagnate.  As  an  agency  charged  with  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
American  flying  public  we  can  ill  afford  to  have  leaders  which  only  stay  on  the  job 
an  average  of  2  to  2  1/2  years. 

FTVIA  strongly  supported  the  Administration's  goal  of  an  independent  FAA  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  support  an  independent  FAA  in  the  future.  The  independent 
FAA,  however,  should  be  run  by  a  Presidentialy  appointed  administrator  and 
advised  by  a  body  which  represents  the  interests  of  airline  passengers,  airlines, 
general  aviation,  and  FAA  management  and  staff. 

Funding 

FTVIA  believes  that  all  segments  of  aviation  should  participate  in  funding  the  FAA 
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corporation.  Revenues  should  be  collected  on  a  direct  benefit  basis  and  their  use 
restricted  to  operating  the  air  traffic  control  system  and  related  safety  function. 
Several  methods  are  possible  in  establishing  fees  and  care  should  be  exercised  that 
a  massive  structure  is  not  required  to  collect  and  determine  the  amount  owed.  The 
present  structure  of  the  aviation  trust  fund  presents  a  suitable  model  for  financing 
a  corporate  FA  A. 

Procurement 

Presently  the  Capital  Investment  Plan  (CIP)  within  FAA  calls  for  constructive 
phases  to  introduce  new  procedures  and  technology.  An  office  of  procurement 
needs  to  be  established,  with  revised  methods  of  obtaining  new  technology.  Great 
savings  could  be  achieved  by  wisely  investing  in  ground-based,  space-positioned, 
and  airborne  systems.  Significant  efficiencies  and  improvements  to  users  is 
possible  with  new  technology.  However,  these  systems  must  be  brought  on  line  in 
a  systematic  manner  and  within  a  clearly  delineated  time  frame. 

Delays  such  as  the  FAA  is  experiencing  with  the  advanced  automation  system  are 
unacceptable  and  are  characteristic  of  the  problems  associated  with  our  current 
procurement  program.  The  present  procurement  rules  are  cumbersome  and  ineffi- 
cient and  outdated. 

The  technology  for  the  advanced  automation  system  was  developed  over  ten  years 
ago  and  will  likely  be  obsolete  by  the  time  the  system  becomes  fully  operational. 
The  FAA  may  not  realize  any  returns  on  the  substantial  investment  it  has  made  in 
the  advanced  automation  system.  Newer  technologies  such  as  satellite  and  global 
positioning  systems  will  obviate  the  need  for  much  of  the  advanced  automation 
system.  While  hindsight  is  20/20,  the  obvious  failings  of  the  AAS  project  cleariy 
indicate  a  need  for  procurement  reform. 
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Oversight 

Congressional  oversight  will  be  required  to  restructure  the  FAA.  FMA  believes 
public  safety  concerns  must  require  congressional  oversight  of  the  new  FAA  to 
include  the  following  elements:  hearings  on  the  budget;  setting  of  rates;  allocation 
of  funds;  borrowing  practices;  and  other  major  management  functions.  FMA  also 
believes  the  FAA  Administrator  should  be  subject  to  congressional  confirmation. 
Once  the  new  agency  has  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  its  operating  practices 
are  effective,  FMA  would  support  a  reassessment  of  congressional  oversight  needs. 

Conclusion 

Reforms  are  possible  within  the  FAA.  However,  these  reforms  must  be  carefully 
crafted,  evaluated  and  validated  prior  to  wide  spread  implementation.  FMA 
strongly  supports  the  President  and  Vice  President  in  their  efforts  to  make  govern- 
ment work  better  and  cost  less.  In  this  process,  each  governmental  function  needs 
to  be  viewed  as  unique  with  dedicated  and  skilled  professional  managers  and 
supervisors.  Managers  and  supervisors  will  lead  reform  efforts  and  create  the 
systems  of  tomorrow. 

As  the  FAA  seeks  to  restructure,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  the  lead  in  insuring 
that  safety  related  skills  within  FAA  are  viewed  as  unique  and  vital  to  the  national 
safety  mandates  of  aviation.  Air  safety  should  not  be  compromised  by  reducing  the 
ratio  of  AirTraffic  Control  supervisors  to  workers  merely  to  satisfy  a  broad  mandate 
to  increase  the  average  ratio  of  supervisors  to  workers  from  1:7  to  1:15  in  the 
government.  FMA  believes  that  a  government-wide  ratio  of  1  supervisor  for  every 
1 5  workers  may  be  possible.  However,  efforts  to  change  the  ratio  of  supervisors  to 
workers  must  be  mission  driven  and  not  applied  as  a  cookie  cutter  solution  to  the 
government's  problems.  Clearly,  safety  concerns  dictate  that  changes  in  the 
management  of  Air  Traffic  Control  need  to  be  well  thought  out  before  they  are 
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implemented. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  surmise  FN4A's  main  concerns. 

•  FMA  supports  making  government  work  better  and  cost  less. 

•  J^A  believes  that  Air  Traffic  Control  safety  requirements  present  unique 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  deciding  what  the  future 
ratio  of  supervisors  to  workers  will  be  within  the  FAA. 

•  FMA  believes  that  the  FAA  can  be  downsized  and  made  independent  through 
the  process  we've  outlined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  present  FMA's  views  before  your 
committee.  This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks,  I  will  now  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Good  Afternoon.  My  name  is  Howard  E.  Johannssen,  and  I  am  President  of  the 
Professional  Airways  Systems  Specialists  (PASS)  -  District  No.  6  -  NMEBA  (AFL-CIO).  Thank 
you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  concerning  the  effect  that  the 
Administration's  budget  freeze  and  reinventing  government  proposals  will  have  on  FAA 
staffing  levels  in  FY  1995  and  beyond. 

Since  1977,  the  Professional  Airways  Systems  Specialists  (PASS)  has  provided 
exclusive  representation  for  the  Technical  and  Aviation  Systems  Specialists  working  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA).  Presently,  the  PASS  bargaining  unit  consists  of  over 
10,000  FAA  employees,  including:  Airway  Facilities  (AF)  employees.  Flight  Standards  Aviation 
Safety  Inspectors  (FS),  and  Office  of  Aviation  Standards  employees  (AVN).  PASS  also 
represents  a  growing  number  of  Department  of  Defense  employees  (DOD).  The  PASS  work 
force  is  dedicated  to  supporting  and  to  sustaining  the  safest  and  most  efficient  National 
Airspace  System  for  the  flying  public. 

On  a  daily  basis,  FAA  Airway  Facilities  and  DOD  Systems  Specialists  install,  repair, 
maintain,  operate,  and  certify  the  entire  realm  of  electronic,  electro-mechanical,  and 
environmental  systems  used  in  air  traffic  control  and  national  defense.  Flight  Standards 
Aviation  Safety  Inspectors  oversee  and  inspect  every  aspect  of  the  commercial  and  general 
aviation  industry.  Office  of  Aviation  Systems  Standards  Specialists  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Airspace  System  (NAS)  through  flight  inspection,  flight 
procedures  development,  flight  data  collection  and  navigational  systems  quality  analysis. 
Additionally,  PASS  represents  support  staff  within  each  of  these  FAA  organizations.  Without 
a  doubt,  PASS  members  perform  safety  critical  tasks  for  the  FAA  and  DOD  and  are  an  integral 
component  of  the  aviation  community. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  NPR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  major  governmentwide  effort  now  under  way  to  transform  the 
federal  work  force.  Spawned  by  Vice  President  Gore's  Report  of  the  National  Performance 
Review,  this  dramatic  revolution  will  eventually  lead  to  widespread  changes  within  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  For  instance,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  NPR,  Congress  is 
attempting  to  mandate  that  252,000  federal  jobs  be  eliminated  by  1 999.  Additionally,  federal 
management  and  labor  have  been  encouraged  to  become  cooperative  partners  through  the 
formation  of  Labor-Management  Partnerships.  Other  NPR  directions  would  give  agencies 
more  control  over  hiring,  job  and  pay  classification,  organizational  and  individual  performance 
and  discipline,  and  incentive  programs. 

While  I  praise  Vice  President  Gore  and  the  National  Performance  Review  for  these 
timely  and  ambitious  proposals,  I  also  recognize  that  as  agencies  strive  to  downsize,  to 
realign,  and  to  work  more  efficiently  with  less  money,  they  are  bound  to  encounter  difficulties. 
Today,  for  example,  given  the  impasse  of  "buyout"  legislation  (HR  3345)  that  would  have 
encouraged  federal  workers  to  resign  or  to  retire  early  with  incentive  payments,  agencies  are 
being  forced  to  consider  Reductions  in  Force  (RIFs).  Unfortunately,  the  FAA  is  not  exempt 
from  these  problems,  and  the  future  of  the  Agency  and  the  aviation  industry  is  being 
challenged  on  many  levels.  As  a  result,  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  NPR,  and  the  FAA 
have  begun  to  look  at  alternative  ways  to  deliver  air  traffic  control  services  outside  of  the 
realm  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
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In  a  recent  speech,  FAA  Administrator  David  Hinson  commented,  "As  it  exists  today, 
the  FAA,  caught  in  a  triangle  of  federal  regulations,  cannot  easily  sustain  the  new  growth 
which  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  the  [aviation]  industry."'  i 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Administrator  that  there  is  an  urgency  for  change  within  the 
FAA.  Although  the  NPR  recommendations  begin  to  address  many  of  these  necessary 
changes,  they  do  not  solve  current  FAA  problems,  such  as  staffing  shortfalls,  nor  do  they 
address  the  changes  needed  in  acquisition,  procurement,  and  personnel  policies  and  practices. 
Thus,  I  must  conclude  that  most  facets  of  the  NPR  proposals  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  administrative  agencies,  not  technical  agencies,  like  the  FAA,  which  are  forced  to  operate 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

THE  FY  1995  FAA  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

If  the  goals  of  the  NPR  are  to  be  met  and  budget  cutbacks  are  to  be  accomplished, 
federal  agencies  will  be  forced  to  do  more  with  less  money.  The  FAA's  FY  1995  Operations 
budget  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  Administration's  freeze  on  spending.  The  FAA's  FY  1  994 
enacted  budget  is  $4,580.5  million  dollars;  for  FY  1  995,  the  Agency  has  requested  $4,580.9 
million  dollars.    This  represents  a  net  change  of  only  +  $0.4  million  dollars. 

In  FY  1994,  the  FAA  did  not  budget  for  locality  pay  raises,  and,  consequently,  the 
Agency  had  to  absorb  the  $70  million  price  tag  for  the  locality  raises  which  were  implemented 
in  January  1 994.  Unlike  the  FY  1 994  budget,  the  FAA's  FY  1 995  proposal  apportions  $72.5 
million  dollars  for  locality  pay  and  annual  cost  of  living  raises.  Interestingly,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  difference  between  the  FY  1 994  and  the  FY  1 995  budgets  is  virtually  insignificant. 
How,  then,  can  the  Agency  incur  a  $72.5  million  dollar  increase  to  its  budget  and,  at  the 
same  time,  spend  only  $0.4  million  dollars  more  than  last  fiscal  year? 

The  FAA's  solution  is  to  stringently  reduce  its  travel,  training,  and  awards  programs 
by  a  total  of  $34.5  million  dollars;  moreover,  agency-wide  operations  staffing  reductions 
amount  to  $99.1  million  dollars;  and,  finally,  the  scheduled  termination  of  the  Pay 
Demonstration  Project  is  to  save  $30.0  million  dollars.  Unfortunately,  the  FAA  is  planning  to 
eliminate  essential  funding  in  FY  1995;  without  a  doubt,  the  effects  of  these  spending  cuts 
will  have  a  resounding  impact  on  members  of  the  PASS  bargaining  units  and  on  FAA  staffing 
levels  as  a  whole. 


AIRWAY  FACILITIES  STAFFING  PROBLEMS 

For  decades,  the  FAA  has  successfully  managed  the  most  complex  aviation  system  in 
the  world.  A  large  part  of  this  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  dedicated  and  skilled  Airway 
Facilities  Systems  Specialists.  Surely,  the  constant  advent  of  new  telecommunications  and 
satellite-based  technologies  has  profoundly  affected  FAA  operations  by  increasing  overall 
system  capacity.  Despite  these  growing  demands  on  the  system,  staffing  levels  within  the 
AF  work  force  have  fallen  disastrously  low. 


'  David  Hinson's  remarks  are  taken  from  a  January  25,  1 994,  speech  to  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C. 
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In  1982,  our  AF  profession  consisted  of  over  1  1,600  Systems  Specialists  who  were 
responsible  for  maintaining  19,000  FAA  facilities.  Today,  our  work  force  has  been  reduced 
to  under  6,000  trained,  partially  trained,  or  untrained  Systems  Specialists  while  the  number 
of  facilities  and  complex  electronic  systems  now  exceeds  29,000.  Although  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  indicated  that  safety-related  positions  within  the  FAA  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  governmentwide  downsizing,  the  FY  1995  FAA  budget  proposes 
to  reduce  the  end-of-year  staffing  level  by  148.  Ironically,  the  FAA  is  decreasing  its  in-house 
maintenance  staff  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  save  money,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Agency 
is  requesting  an  additional  $20.4  million  dollars  in  FY  1995  to  fund  outside  contract 
maintenance. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  training  and  growth  within  our  AF  work  force. 
Currently,  over  50%  of  today's  Systems  Specialist  will  be  eligible  to  retire  within  the  next  five 
years.  In  addition,  the  present  staffing  shortages  and  budget  constraints  have  prevented 
Systems  Specialists  from  receiving  adequate  training,  either  on-the-job  or  at  the  FAA 
Academy;  thus,  the  experience  levels  of  Systems  Specialists  has  dropped  significantly. 
Without  the  hiring  of  new  Systems  Specialists  and  the  proper  training  of  the  entire  work  force, 
any  high  retirement  turnover  in  the  near  future  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  FAA. 

After  analyzing  staffing  levels  within  the  FAA,  in  light  of  the  growing  demands  placed 
on  the  aviation  industry,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  recommended  that  by  FY 
1995,  "a  field  maintenance  work  force  of  about  1 1,900^  will  be  needed  -  an  increase  of 
3,000  over  the  present  number."  Presently,  there  is  a  total  of  8,348  AF  managers, 
supervisors,  logistical  specialists,  and  support  staff  personnel  in  the  field.  The  FY  1995 
budget  reduces  that  number  to  8,200  total  positions.  Hence,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
GAO's  recommendations,  the  FAA  is  moving  further  away  from  the  target  and  will  be 
understaffed  by  3,700  positions  in  FY  1995. 

Rather  than  confronting  and  rectifying  the  staffing  problems  that  the  GAO  cited,  the 
FAA  instead  resorted  to  contracting  out.  Last  year.  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  more 
Systems  Specialists  and  less  outside  contractors  and  passed  legislation  "restoring  237  staff 
years  to  the  FAA's  in-house  maintenance  work  force."  Unfortunately,  the  FAA  used  these 
allotted  positions  to  hire  employees  to  design  software  and  to  assist  in  engineering  projects. 
No  employees  were  hired  for  field  positions! 

The  consequences  of  the  FAA's  staffing  shortage  are  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent.  Last  month,  in  two  separate  incidents  at  Tampa  International  Airport,  equipment 
outages  and  the  lack  of  available  on-site  maintenance  technicians  to  repair  the  equipment, 
rendered  aircraft  destined  for  Tampa  unable  to  land  for  nearly  nine  hours.  Until  January  1 994, 
AF  personnel  were  on-duty  24  hours  a  day  in  Tampa's  Air  Traffic  Control  Tower  to  handle  any 
equipment  problems  or  emergencies  that  arose.  However,  the  FAA  reduced  the  duty  hours 
for  Tampa  technicians  to  approximately  16  hours  a  day  on  weekdays  and  8  hours  a  day  on 
weekends.    As  a  result,  the  facility  is  often  left  unattended. 


^  This  figure  represents  Systems  Specialists,  as  well  as  managers  and  support  staff. 
According  to  the  FAA's  own  data,  the  current  number  of  "hands  on"  certified  or  training  to 
become  certified  Systems  Specialists  is  less  than  6,000.  PASS  recommends  that  the  number 
of  full  performance  Specialists  be  increased  by  3,000  by  FY  1995. 
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Both  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  The  Tampa  Tribune  carried  lead  articles  on  this 
incident,  drawing  public  attention  to  the  matter.  The  newspapers  reported  that  on  February 
12,  1994,  and  again  on  February  13,  1994,  more  than  100  planes  bound  for  Tampa  were 
delayed  or  diverted  from  Tampa's  Airport  because  "a  safety  device  broke  and  no  one  was  on 
duty  to  fix  it."' 

Adding  to  this  manpower  shortage  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  routine  maintenance 
checks  and  procedural  shutdowns  that  were  previously  performed  by  AF  Systems  Specialists 
during  off-peak  morning  hours  must  now  be  performed  during  periods  of  high  air  traffic 
volume.  Surely,  the  safety  of  the  flying  skies  is  jeopardized  since  air  traffic  controllers  must 
not  only  struggle  to  deal  with  such  outages  and  maintenance  checks  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  expected  to  handle  a  high  volume  of  incoming  and  outgoing  air  traffic. 

According  to  the  newspaper  reports,  the  FAA  rationalized  its  decision  to  cut  staffing 
hours  by  arguing  that,  with  the  modernization  of  the  air  traffic  control  computer  system 
through  the  implementation  of  the  Advanced  Automation  System  (AAS),  its  computers  will 
need  less  maintenance.  Yet,  the  modernization  plan  has  fallen  years  behind  schedule.  Just 
last  week,  FAA  Administrator  Hinson  indicated  that  modernization  is  not  proceeding  as 
planned,  and  he  replaced  the  top  managers  assigned  to  the  contract  for  the  AAS.  On  March 
4,  1  994,  Aviation  Daily  stipulated  that  Hinson's  actions  came  in  response  to  an  interim  review 
which  showed  that  the  "costs  [of  the  AAS]  could  reach  $7.3  billion  and  additional  delays  of 
up  to  31  months  could  be  incurred." 

Originally,  the  AAS  was  scheduled  to  be  operational  by  October  1996;  a  31 -month 
delay  would  carry  into  May  1999.  Undoubtedly,  the  FAA  had  not  anticipated  such 
complications;  nevertheless,  as  staffing  levels  continue  to  plummet,  the  frequency  of  similar 
outages  occurring  at  other  facilities  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Obviously,  the  FAA  is  cutting 
its  safety-related  and  technical  staffing  levels  far  too  quickly  to  meet  current  system 
requirements.  Hence,  each  time  a  tower  or  a  facility  is  left  without  24  hour  on-site 
maintenance  personnel,  the  safety  and  the  reliability  of  the  air  traffic  control  system  will  be 
jeopardized. 


AF  REALIGNMENT 

Approximately  three  years  ago,  ma  .agement  personnel  within  the  Airway  Facilities 
organization  embarked  upon  a  Strategic  Planning  Initiative  to  streamline  the  maintenance 
functions  of  the  AF  system.  Because  the  FAA  is  top  heavy  with  management  personnel,  the 
goal  of  this  endeavor  is  to  reduce  the  employee  to  supervisor  ratio  through  the  consolidation 
and  realignment  of  a  number  of  the  FAA  regional  field  offices.  Interestingly,  the  NPR  has  also 
since  found  the  FAA  to  have  too  many  bosses  and  not  enough  workers,  and  it  too  supports 
a  "flattening"  of  the  organization. 


'  Adair,  Bill.  "Controllers  Question  TIA  Safety."  St.  Petersburg  Times  (February  17,  1994,  1A). 
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According  to  the  FAA's  data,  the  implementation  of  regional  realignment  is  to  begin 
in  FY  1995,  with  a  targeted  completion  date  of  January  1,  1998.  The  Strategic  Planning 
Committee  has  proposed  that  the  FAA  introduce  three  levels  of  organization  within  AF:  the 
division,  the  sector,  and  the  work  center.  Moreover,  by  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  FAA  hopes 
that  realignment  will  reduce  the  employee/supervisor  ratio  to  10:1;  by  the  end  of  FY  1999, 
this  ratio  is  targeted  to  be  15:1. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  Strategic  Planning  Initiative,  PASS  has  had  representatives 
involved  at  every  level  --  local,  regional,  and  national  --  to  ensure  that  regional  realignment 
would  not  be  adversely  consequential  to  our  AF  bargaining  unit.  While  we  first  welcomed  the 
FAA's  decision  to  restructure  AF  management  from  five  layers  to  three  layers,  we  have  begun 
to  notice  some  major  flaws  in  the  plan  which,  in  the  near  future,  could  further  compound  our 
AF  staffing  problems. 

Unfortunately,  by  design,  there  are  large  numbers  of  managers  involved  with  the 
realignment,  and  many  of  these  managers  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  protecting  the 
salaries  which  a  management  pay  grade  affords  them  than  they  are  with  streamlining  the  AF. 
Thus,  they  are  creating  new  "non-supervisory"  management  positions.  As  a  result,  safety- 
related  positions  are  being  left  shorthanded. 

At  the  Fort  Worth  ARTCC,  for  instance,  staffing  levels  authorize  87  positions;  in  FY 
1995,  staffing  will  be  reduced  by  3  to  84  positions.  As  in  many  centers,  there  is  no 
specification  as  to  how  many  of  the  Fort  Worth  positions  should  be  safety-related  and  how 
many  should  be  managerial.  During  the  last  several  years,  safety-related  positions  have 
repeatedly  been  replaced  with  management  positions,  with  the  manager  also  performing 
technical  work.  Once  realignment  is  implemented,  though,  management  at  the  Fort  Worth 
ARTCC,  and  at  centers  throughout  the  country,  will  be  streamlined. 

As  you  can  see,  the  problem  with  the  FAA's  realignment,  then,  is  that  there  is  no 
consideration  being  given  to  the  number  of  safety-related  positions  that  managers  have  filled. 
Although  many  supervisory  positions  will  be  abolished,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  will 
remain  the  same  or  will  increase.  Consequently,  the  already  overburdened  Systems 
Specialists  will  face  enormous  challenges  as  they  attempt  to  handle  more  tasks  with  less 
assistance. 

Since  AF  realignment  will  produce  reduced  staffing  levels  at  many  lower  level  facilities, 
general  aviation  and  corporate  aviation  communities  across  the  country  will  incur  unfair 
maintenance  delays.  We  believe  that  the  major  hubs  and  centers  will  be  serviced  while  the' 
rest  of  the  system  will  be  maintained  only  as  time  and  conditions  permit.  Obviously,  then, 
current  realignment  efforts  surely  do  not  fulfill  the  intentions  of  the  Strategic  Planning 
Initiative,  nor  do  they  meet  the  goals  of  the  NPR.  Certainly,  if  realignment  proceeds  in  this 
fashion,  the  outcome  will  be  disastrous  for  staffing  levels  within  the  Systems  Specialist  work 
force. 
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FLIGHT  STANDARDS  AVIATION  SAFETY  INSPECTORS 

Today,  the  FAA  employs  approximately  2,400  Aviation  Safety  inspectors  to  oversee 
more  than  6,100  air  carrier  and  air  taxis  aircraft,  4,450  repair  stations,  547  pilot  training 
schools,  177  maintenance  schools,  641,500  active  pilots  and  198,500  general  aviation 
aircraft.   These  Inspectors  are  the  only  FAA  employees  with  "Safety"  as  their  middle  name. 

Since  1983,  the  FAA  has  doubled  its  Safety  Inspector  work  force,  and  Congress  has 
mandated  that  Inspectors  spend  at  the  minimum  of  35%  of  their  time  performing  inspections. 
Still,  the  GAG  reported  last  year  that  the  FAA  was  not  meeting  this  goal.  Why  do  Inspectors 
still  remain  unable  to  complete  the  required  14  hours  per  week  of  inspections?  This  problem 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  serious  imbalance  which  exists  in  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  clerical  employees  and  the  number  of  Inspectors. 

Currently,  on  average,  for  every  eleven  Inspectors  in  most  Flight  Standards  District 
Offices  (FSDOs)  there  is  only  one  clerical  staffer  available  to  offer  assistance.  Yet,  FAA 
Inspectors  have  reported,  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  that  about  30%  to  35% 
of  the  work  executed  in  a  FSDO  is  clerical.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  clerical  staff,  each 
Aviation  Safety  Inspector  spends  about  25%  of  his/her  time  performing  the  following  clerical 
duties:  typing;  filing;  preparing  mailing  lists;  managing  files  and  records;  revising  Advisory 
Circular,  FAR,  and  FAA  Technical  Orders;  and  answering  telephones. 

Around  the  country,  pleas  by  Inspectors  for  more  Administrative  help  are  being  denied 
by  the  FAA  because  of  insufficient  funds,  and  the  staffing  problems  are  only  worsening.  One 
PASS  Inspector  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  FSDO  recently  reported  to  us  that  his  office  is 
desperately  in  need  of  Administrative  Personnel.    He  writes, 

"We  have  Inspectors  answering  telephones  every  day  of  every  week  in  the  mornings.  We  have 
$25  per  hour  Inspectors  performing  a  $5-$8  per  hour  job  function.  It  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  time  and  money.  The  worst  part  about  this  is  that  we  could  be  out  in  the  field  doing  some 
of  our  primary  work  functions,  namely  inspecting,  investigating,  and  certifying  airman.  In 
Operations-Certificate  Management,  we  have  one  administrative  person  to  work  with  fourteen 
Inspectors.  That  is  not  enough!  If  an  efficiency  expert  came  into  the  FAA  to  study  how  we 
conduct  business  we  would  flunk." 

Given  the  Administration's  emphasis  on  cost  containment  and  budget  restraints,  not  to 
mention  the  NPR's  commitment  "to  do  more  with  less,"  how  can  the  FAA  justify  that  GS-1 3 
and  GS-1 4  level  Inspectors  spend  so  much  time  performing  the  functions  that  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  GS-6  or  GS-7  clerk? 

In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  Inspectors'  work  load  requirements  for  para-technical 
assistance,  the  FAA  created  a  new  Aviation  Safety  Technician  (AST)  position  at  the  GS  1 802- 
08  level.  PASS  applauds  the  establishment  of  this  new  position;  unfortunately,  however,  the 
positive  impact  that  the  creation  of  this  position  may  have  had  on  the  Inspectors  has  so  far 
been  slight.  By  FAA  guidelines,  any  positions  that  are  established  must  be  filled  within 
current  position  and  resource  allocations  and  must  be  in  line  with  any  freeze  restrictions.  No 
additional  positions  or  PC  &  B  are  now  available  to  support  creation  of  these  positions,  and 
there  is  no  requirement  that  these  positions  be  established  in  any  office.  Consequently,  there 
are  presently  less  than  10  AST  positions  filled  throughout  the  Flight  Standards  branch. 
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For  FY  1995,  the  FAA  intends  to  increase  s  %  fing  in  Flight  Standards  by  305  positions. 
To  date,  the  Agency  has  not  fornnally  stated  what  positions  it  intends  to  increase.  PASS 
definitely  welcomes  any  increase  in  staffing,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  priority  be  placed  on 
substantially  increasing  the  number  of  clerical  and  AST  positions. 

Although  the  number  of  Safety  Inspectors  is  relatively  stable  right  now,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  FAA  also  hire  new  Inspectors.  Currently,  the  average  Inspector  is  close 
to  50  years  old;  the  work  force  is  mature  and  will  likely  experience  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
retirement  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Because  a  journeyman  Inspector  must  be  trained  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years,  the  FAA  must  begin  hiring  sufficient  numbers  of  Inspectors  to  offset 
the  attrition  rates  expected  in  the  upcoming  years. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PARTNERSHIPS  AND  THE  EMPLOYEE  INVOLVEMENT  PROCESS 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  National  Performance  Review  is 
to  enhance  labor-management  relationships  within  the  federal  government.  To  date.  President 
Clinton  has  already  taken  positive  steps  to  implement  this  recommendation,  issuing  Executive 
Order  1  2871  entitled  "Labor-Management  Partnerships."  Among  other  things,  this  Executive 
Order  established  the  National  Partnership  Council  which  is  responsible  for  advising  the 
President  on  the  status  of  labor-management  partnership  efforts  and  for  proposing  legislative 
changes  related  to  labor  relations,  staffing,  classification  and  compensation,  and  performance 
management. 

For  the  last  nine  years,  PASS  and  the  FAA  --  through  a  highly  praised  Employee 
Involvement  (El)  program  -  have  made  significant  progress  in  enhancing  labor-management 
relations,  operational  efficiency,  and  productivity.  Organized  in  1985  as  a  two-year  pilot 
program  in  the  Eastern  Regional  AF  Division,  El  was  expanded  in  1 988  to  include  all  9  regional 
AF  Divisions  and  each  of  their  respective  sectors. 

The  El  program  is  Airway  Facilities'  commitment  for  a  system-wide  organizational 
change  to  total  quality  management  through  joint  problem  solving  and  collaborative  decision 
making.  Under  the  designs  of  this  program,  employees  are  encouraged  to  offer  the  FAA  input 
on  issues  such  as  staffing  allocations,  regional  budgets,  job  classification,  equipment 
acquisition  and  installation,  work  schedules,  and  employee  training.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  without  the  establishment  of  the  El  program,  the  Airway  Facilities  organization  and  the 
National  Airspace  System  would  not  function  as  they  do  today. 

To  date,  the  PASS/FAA  El  program  has  helped  to  alleviate  and  to  avert  many  problems; 
the  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  filing  grievances  is  just  one  indication  of 
this  success.  Additionally,  PASS  has  been  provided  with  greater  opportunities  to  participate 
in  AF  endeavors.  For  instance,  thanks  to  the  relationship  that  PASS  and  the  FAA  have 
fostered  through  El,  AF  management  at  the  highest  levels  insisted  that  PASS  be  made  a 
partner  in  the  FAA's  Strategic  Planning  Initiative  to  realign  the  AF. 
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As  you  can  see,  El  has  been  the  bedrock  for  improved  governmental  operations  within 
the  Airway  Facilities  unit;  the  NPR,  as  well  as  other  federal  agencies,  could  surely  learn  many 
valuable  lessons  from  the  PASS/FAA  El  program.  Unfortunately,  given  the  FAA's  decreased 
funding  for  operations,  as  well  as  the  increased  reliance  on  contract  maintenance,  PASS  is 
worried  that  the  accomplishments  we  have  made  through  El  will  be  endangered  and  future 
developments  will  be  threatened. 


CONCLUSION 

Without  question.  Systems  Specialists  and  Aviation  Safety  Inspectors  face  serious 
obstacles  as  the  FAA  attempts  to  keep  our  airways  system  operating  at  the  highest  possible 
safety  levels  with  the  least  amount  of  available  funds.  What  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  to  you 
today  is  the  importance  of  staffing;  it  is  crucial  that  the  FAA  increase  staffing  to  meet 
necessary  and  realistic  levels.  Otherwise,  the  consequences  for  the  aviation  industry  and  the 
flying  public  could  be  severe. 

According  to  our  sources  at  the  FAA,  only  75%  of  scheduled  AF  routine  work  is 
presently  being  done  throughout  the  country  because  of  insufficient  staffing.  The 
maintenance  time  needed  to  phase  in  new  equipment  or  to  respond  to  outages,  such  as  the 
one  at  Tampa  International,  are  not  factored  into  this  equation.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  budget  cuts  produced  by  reduced  staffing  levels  in  the  FAA  could  produce  a 
dramatically  increased  margin  of  error  over  the  next  several  years.  Too  often,  the  FAA  has 
only  responded  to  an  aviation  disaster  after  one  has  occurred.  Congress  must  take  measures 
to  prevent  this  from  happening  once  again. 

Unless  this  Subcommittee  and  the  FAA  recognize  and  address  the  staffing  problems 
that  we  have  presented  in  this  testimony,  PASS  resolutely  asserts  that  a  crucial  opportunity 
to  make  a  change  and  to  achieve  the  goals  laid  out  by  the  Administration  and  the  NPR  will  be 
lost.  Ultimately,  we  are  all  interested  in  achieving  the  same  result  --  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  airspace  system  in  the  world.    To  this  end,  PASS  recommends  that  Congress: 

•  Increase  Systems  Specialist  and  Aviation  Safety  Inspector  staffing  levels  to  meet 
current  system  requirements  and  projected  future  requirements  after  attrition. 
f\/loreover,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  again  acknowledges  that  the  use  of  contract 
maintenance  is  not  a  cost  efficient  alternative  to  utilizing  in-house  staff;  if  the 
contracting  out  budget  was  reduced,  the  savings  could  be  redirected  to  hire  needed 
personnel  in  the  field. 

•  Recognize  the  importance  of  the  PASS/FAA  El  program  and  instruct  the  FAA  to 
support  and  to  fund  the  current  AF  program  and  to  initiate  similar  programs  within  its 
Flight  Standards  and  Office  of  Aviation  Standards  units.  Without  an  El  program,  these 
two  units  will  never  function  as  efficiently  as  they  could  or  should. 

•  Investigate  the  AF  Realignment  Strategic  Planning  Initiative  to  ensure  that  the  NPR's 
goal  to  flatten  the  managerial  hierarchy  does  not  escalate  into  an  expensive  scheme 
to  fatten  "non-supervisory"  management  positions. 
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•  Make  changes  in  acquisition,  procurement,  and  personnel  policies  since  the  existence 
of  arbitrary  personnel  ceilings,  civil  service  requirements,  and  the  lack  of  competitive 
pay  make  it  unnecessarily  difficult  to  attract  and  to  retain  a  talented  and  sophisticated 
work  force. 

•  Reject  President  Clinton's  proposal  to  decrease  next  year's  cost  of  living  raise  from 
2.6%  to  1.6%  and  to  discontinue  funding  for  locality  pay  raises  in  1995.  Last  year. 
Congress  disagreed  with  the  President  on  this  issue  and  implemented  locality  pay;  in 
1 995,  we  urge  you  to  fund  the  2.6%  national  raise  and  to  continue  locality  pay  raises. 

•  Realize  that  the  termination  of  the  Pay  Demonstration  Project  will  adversely 
affect  Systems  Specialists  and  Safety  Inspectors  working  in  the  Chicago,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  centers,  causing  them  a  tremendous  loss  of  income.  The  Pay 
Demonstration  Project  is  a  needed  incentive  to  retain  employees  in  these  hard  to  staff 
areas.  We  urge  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  fund  the  Pay  Demonostration  Project 
beyond  June  1994. 

•  Consider  all  proposals,  including  the  Air  Traffic  Control  corporation,  to 
restructure  the  FAA  into  a  more  efficient,  revitalized  organization.  As  a  government 
corporation,  the  FAA  would  be  free  from  the  budget  enforcement  act,  Title  5  personnel 
prohibitions,  and  archaic  acquisition  and  procurement  rules.  For  economic  and 
competitive  reasons.  Congress  and  the  FAA  must  now  think,  act,  and  respond  to  global 
airspace  developments  so  as  to  rebuild  a  stronger  National  Airspace  System. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you.    I  would  now  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Statement  of  John  R.  Ryan 
Vice  President  -  Air  Traffic  Management 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
FAA's  Operations  and  Staffing 
March  17,  1994 


My  name  is  John  R.  Ryan,  1  am  Vice  President  -  Air  Traffic  Management  for  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  which  represents  U.S.  scheduled  carriers.    I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  our  views  on  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  operations  and  staffing  needs.    These  needs  account  for  the 
largest  single  portion  of  the  annual  FAA  budget  request  and  represent  the  most  important 
part  of  the  FAA  budget  for  the  airline  industry. 

Today  we  will  comment  on  the  program  that  makes  all  of  the  others  possible; 
programs  supporting  the  people.    Without  adequate  personnel  resources  and  support,  the 
United  States'  air  transportation  system  will  not  be  world's  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  issues  I  wish  to  discuss  today  that  concern  the  airline 
industry: 

The  termination  of  the  FAA's  pay  demonstration  program 
•  The  Administration's  program  to  streamline  the  bureaucracy 
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Termination  of  FAA's  Pay  Demonstration  Project 

The  DOT/FAA  (Department  of  Transportation/Federal  Aviation  Administration)  pay 
demonstration  project  was  established  in  1989  to  test  whether  retention  allowances  of  up  to 
20  percent,  paid  as  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  worked,  would  alleviate  chronic, 
severe  shortages  in  certain  safety-related  positions  at  22  FAA  facilities  (9  air  traffic)  in  4 
metropolitan  areas;  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.    These  sites  were 
selected  both  because  of  the  severity  of  their  chronic  staffmg  problems  and  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  these  sites  had  on  the  national  air  transportation  system.    Employees 
selected  to  receive  the  demonstration  pay  include  airway  facilities  maintenance  technicians, 
aviation  safety  inspectors,  computer  operators,  engineers,  and  air  traffic  controllers. 
The  test  showed  that  the  pay  demo  was  effective  in  recruiting  and  retaining  controllers  and 
maintenance  technicians. 

Unless  this  program  is  extended,  it  will  terminate  on  June  17th  of  this  year.    We 
believe  the  program  should  continue  because  of  our  concern  that  termination  of  the  program 
will  have  a   demoralizing  effect  on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  both  controllers  and 
maintenance  technicians  at  the  key  facilities  in  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

In  support  of  our  position,  a  report  was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (0PM)  in  January  of  this  year  covering  the  pay  demonstration  from  its 
inception  m  June  1989  through  March  1993.    0PM  reports  the  following  results: 
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Although  a  few  sites  still  are  below  target  staffing  levels,  as  of  March  1993,  there 
had  been  an  overall  net  increase  of  9.3  percent  in  staffing  for  all  pay  demo  positions  since 
the  project  began.    Other  key  points: 

A  net  increase  of  1 1 .6  percent  in  employees  at  the  covered  air  traffic  facilities 

•  A  net  loss  of  3.6  percent  in  employees  at  the  covered  flight  standards 
facilities 

•  A  net  increase  of  5  percent  in  employees  at  the  covered  airway  facilities 

•  Experience  levels  increased  to  an  average  of  1 1 .3  years  per  employees  from 
10.3  years  at  implementation 

•  Full  performance  level  controllers  now  constitute  54  percent  of  the  workforce 
at  demonstration  sites,  compared  to  45  percent  when  the  project  began. 

•  Turnover  Rates:  CY  1988-1992  -  Overall,  turnover  rates  have  declined 
throughout  the  FAA,  but  the  decline  was  more  dramatic  at  pay  demo  FAA 
facilities.    At  the  demonstration  facilities,  the  annual  turnover  rate  for  covered 
positions  declined  from  18.8  percent  to  8.4  percent.    At  the  non- 
demonstration  facilities,  the  annual  turnover  rate  declined  from  16.8  percent 
to  9.6  percent. 

ATA  recommends  that  the  current  pay  demo  project  be  extended  for  controllers  and 
maintenance  technicians  for  two  years  while  a  permanent  pay  incentive  program  that 
addresses  recruitment  and  retention  at  hard  to  staff  facilities  is  created  and  tailored  to  meet 
FAA's  specific  needs.    This  program  should  not  be  allowed  to  proliferate  beyond  those 
facilities  that  have  been  historically  hard  to  staff.    Incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  possible 
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effects  of  pay  demo  termination  on  employee  morale,  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
NATCA,  the  controller  union,  reveals  that  75  percent  of  the  controllers  at  Chicago  Center 
would  retire  or  request  transfers  if  the  pay  demonstration  is  ended.    We  are  concerned  that 
delays  will  increase  for  the  travelling  public  if  controller  staffing  is  reduced. 

We  agree  with  OPM  in  their  report  where  they  said,  "The  most  pressing  difficulty 
with  the  allowances  has  been  the  direct  financial  outlays.    However,  those  costs  must  be 
balanced  against  the  alternative  cost  of  shortages  in  safety-related  staff  at  critical  sites. 
Ultimately,  the  project  vwll  end  and  the  payments  will  stop,  but  the  conditions  which 
produced  the  need  for  the  project  in  the  first  place  may  continue  to  exist  or  may  recur. 
This  presents  a  challenge  to  the  agency." 

The  Administration  Program  to  Streamline  the  Bureaucracv 

The  FAA  is  going  to  experience  difficulties  in  determining  how  to  cut  6,000 
personnel  between  FY  1995  and  FY  1999.    A  Presidential  Executive  Order  and  a 
Memorandum  have  directed  government  agencies  to  cut  staff  by  12%  (6,000  for  FAA)  by 
1999  of  which  4%  (2,000  for  FAA)  must  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  FY  1995  from  a 
total  of  approximately  52,000  employees.    FAA  is  exempting  certain  organizations  they  call 
the  "Safety  Workforce"  from  those  cuts.    This  Safety  Workforce  is  estimated  to  be  about 
28,000  depending  on  FAA  internal  decision-making  at  any  given  time.    This  leaves  about 
24,000  who  will  be  subject  to  the  reduction  of  6,000  by  the  end  of  FY  1999. 

The  challenge  for  FAA  is  to  insure  that  the  reductions  in  staffing  are  taken  in  those 
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organizations  which  will  result  in  the  least  adverse  impact  on  all  airspace  users  operating 
under  Instrument  Flight  Rules  (IFR).    This  includes  all  airline  operations. 

We  propose  that  in  addition  to  those  personnel  that  FAA  has  identified  as  the  "safety 
workforce,"  that  FAA  personnel  whose  jobs  are  directly  related  to  the  promotion  and 
development  of  increased  capacity  and  efficiency  of  U.S.  flight  operations    should  also  be 
exempted  from  the  FAA's  cuts. 

These  include  Headquarter' s  personnel  engaged  in  the  development  of  new  ATC 
procedures  and  separation  standards,  implementation  of  new  technologies  such  as  GPS  and 
data  link,  maintenance  of  current  equipment  and  field  engineers  and  technicians  engaged  in 
new  equipment  installations.    However,  these  additional  organizations,  mostly  Headquarters, 
should  be  subject  to  reductions  in  mid-level  management  and  supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.    I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My 
name  is  Barry  Krasner  and  I  am  the  President  of  the  National  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Association  (NATCA).  NATCA,  as  you  know,  is  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  nation's  more  than  14,000  air  traffic  controllers.  These 
dedicated  men  and  women  operate  the  FAA's  air  traffic  control  towers, 
TRACON's  and  air  route  traffic  control  centers  ~  24  hours  per  day,  365 
days  per  year. 

NATCA  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  staffing  problems  within  the  FAA,  and  the  effects  that  the  FY'95 
budget  proposal  will  have  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  only  been  eight  short  months  since  we  last  met 
and  discussed  this  most  important  issue.  At  the  time,  v/e  were  assured  -- 
albeit,  reluctantly  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation  Morton  Downey 
that  the  FAA  should,  perhaps,  be  given  budget  flexibility  for  FY  1995  and 
an  unspoken  number  of  subsequent  years.  Unfortunately,  that  hope  has  not 
proven  correct.  Because  of  budget  shortfalls,  the  FAA  is  now  forced  to  make 
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air  traffic  service  and  safety  decisions  based  on  dollars. 

The  FAA  has  characterized  its  budget  as  "No-Growth"-  when,  it  is 
actually  a  budget  cut.  You  just  can't  throw  aside  a  demonstration  project 
that  has  more  than  proven  its  worth,  contract-out  1100  air  traffic  control 
positions;  attempt  to  R-I-F  400  Air  Traffic  Assistant  (ATA)  positions,  and 
ignore  a  Presidential  Directive  to  hire  fired  PATCO  controllers,  then  testify 
that  you  are  operating  with  a  "No-Growth-Budget".  There  is  just  too  much 
pain  involved. 

The  FAA  will  tell  you  it  has  more  than  enough  air  traffic  controllers  to 
safely  staff  its  air  traffic  control  facilities.  That  is  just  not  correct.  As  of 
November  1993,  the  FAA  employed  14,387  air  traffic  controllers  Yet,  we 
still  receive  complaints  that  controllers  are  unable  to  obtain  leave  when 
requested;  shifts  are  being  started  with  less  than  optimal  staffing;  and 
positions  are  being  combined  during  busy  hours  because  of  staffing 
shortages.  The  FAA,  to  prove  its  point,  will  cite  the  decline  in  overtime 
hours  used.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  ~  the  need  for  overtime  has 
not  declined;  only  the  ability  to  pay  it  has  declined. 

Earlier  in  my  statement,  I  mentioned  that  the  FAA  plans  to  drop  its 
very  successful  Pay  Demonstration  Project  (PDP).  As  you  know,  the  PDP 
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was  initiated  nearly  five  years  ago  to  entice  controllers  to  bid  into  or  remain 
at  certain  hard  to  staff  facilities.  Those  facilities  selected  were;  NY 
TRACON,  NY  Center,  O'Hare  Tower  &  TRACON,  Chicago  Center,  Bay 
TRACON,  LA  Tower  &  TRACON,  and  Coast  TRACON.  After  five  years 
of  success,  the  FAA  has  cut  the  funding  for  this  worthy  program  from  its 
budget.  I  guess  we  should  not  be  surprised.  The  Agency  finally  stumbled 
onto  something  that  works  —  it  is  only  reasonable  then  to  expect  them  to 
jettison  it. 

Unfortunately,  it's  not  that  funny  to  the  men  and  women  who 
transferred  to  these  historically  hard  to  staff  facilities  with  the 
understanding  they  would  receive  an  extra  20%  for  their  services.  I  know 
you  are  thinking  they  should  not  have  been  expecting  the  20%  after  five 
years,  since  the  PDP  was  always  slated  to  cease  after  five  years.  However, 
employees  at  these  facilities  were  told  over  and  over  again  by  the  FAA  there 
would  be  no  reduction  in  compensation.  They  were  assured  that  the  FAA 
would  come  up  with  a  new  program  to  replace  the  PDP.  Even  the  Federal 
Register  (p.l0204,  Vol.54,  No.  46,  Friday,  March  10,  1989)  comforted  them 
by  stating,  "The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  test  changes  under  controlled 
conditions  before  making  commitments  to  put  them  into  effect." 
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So,  you  see,  the  PDP  was  never  expected  to  cease  after  five  years  if  it 
was  effective.  The  only  question  that  remains  is,  was  it  a  success?  We 
certainly  think  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  you,  better  than  anyone  else,  understand 
the  difficulty  these  facilities  faced  in  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
candidates  prior  to  PDP.  Let  me  give  you  a  snapshot  of  these  facilities,  as 
of  December  1992. 1  apologize  for  not  having  more  up  to  date  figures;  but, 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  them  from  the  FAA.  I  could  provide  you  with 
NATCA  numbers,  but,  rather  open  ourselves  up  to  an  argument,  we'll  use 
the  FAA  numbers. 


BEGIN  6/89 

12/92 

CHANGE 

Staffing  Levels 

1,568 

1,742 

+  174/+11% 

FPLs 

604 

910 

+306/+50.6% 

Experience  Levels 

9.01 

10.75 

+  1.74/+19% 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  numbers  are  not  very  current;  but,  they 
verify  that  formerly  hard-to-staff  facilities  are  thriving.  New  numbers  would 
do  nothing  but  reinforce  our  position. 

What  happens  when  the  PDP  stops?  Controllers  eligible  to  retire, 
probably  will.  Senior  controllers  will  opt  out  of  these  facilities,  when  able. 
Highly-qualified  controllers  will  no  longer  bid  into  these  facilities  —  which 
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will  increase  overtime  usage,  increase  time  spent  training  raw  recruits  from 
the  Academy,  and  could  have  a  very  dramatic  effect  on  the  efficiency  and 
safety  of  the  system  in  those  highly-traveled  areas. 

The  other  staffing  related  issue  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on  is  the 
contracting-out  of  Level  I  VFR  Towers.  As  you  know,  the  FAA's  position 
has  always  been  to  contract-out  those  ATC  facilities  that  fall  below  the 
mmimum  density  of  a  Level  I  VFR  Tower.  We  fully  agreed  with  this  policy. 
However,  since  this  latest  budget-crunch,  the  FAA  has  widened  its  net  of 
facilities  to  be  contracted-out  and  is  seeking  bids  on  Level  I  facilities  that  are 
well  within  the  core  density  of  a  Level  I  facility.  NATCA  strongly  opposes 
this  change  in  policy.  Our  air  traffic  control  system  should  be  seen  as 
seamless. 

In  its  headlong  rush  to  abide  by  the  Administration's  ill-advised  policy, 
the  FAA  has  not  looked  to  see  if  these  facilities  could  be  operated  in  a  less 
costly  manner.  We  believe  that  this  type  of  study  must  be  completed  prior 
to  considering  contracting-out. 

Furthermore,  the  FAA  is  overlooking  the  excellent  training  opportunity 
these  facilities  provide  to  new  recruits.  They  provide  new  controllers  with 
an  excellent  seasoning  arena,  prior  to  rising  up  to  the  more  demanding 
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facilities. 

Not  only  will  this  action  deprive  1100  employees  of  employment 
opportmiities,  but  it  could  very  well  hamper  the  economic  stabiUty  of  a 
given  community.  These  are  decent  paying  jobs  and  the  communities  would 
not  want  to  trade-them-in  for  less  viable  and  lower  paying  jobs. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  question  of  safety  ~  the  most 
important  question  surrounding  this  issue.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  these  facilities  will  be  unsafe;  but,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  they 
will  not  enjoy  the  same  margin  of  safety  that  they  have  today. 

Chairman  Oberstar,  I  know  we  disagree  with  the  fixes  needed  to  turn 
this  Agency  around.  I  have  to  tell  you,  though,  if  I  was  not  already 
convinced  that  a  government  corporation  was  necessary  for  the  FAA,  its 
reaction  to  this  latest  budget-crunch  would  convince  me.  As  long  as  the 
Agency  must  survive  within  the  budget  framework,  it  will  continue  to  be 
forced  to  make  unwise  and  perhaps  unsafe  decisions. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  look  forward  to  any  questions  that  you 
or  the  subcommittee  may  have. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  RECORD 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  STAFFING  NEEDS 

Statement  of  Geraldine  Frankoski,  Director 
Aviation  Consumer  Action  Proje;t 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Washington,  DC 
9  March  1994 


On  behalf  of  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  1  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  invitation  to  speak  today  on  staffing  needs  within  the  air  traffic  control 
work  force. 

Founded  in  1971,  ACAP  in  the  only  non-profit  consumer  organization 
working  full-time  on  aviation  issues,  and  it  is  funded  by  contributions  from  the 
public.  ACAP  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  safe  and  effective  functioning  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system. 

Since  the  PATCO  strike  in  1981,  we  have  been  concerned  that  the  FAA's 
optimistic  plan  for  full  recovery  of  the  air  traffic  control  system  has  never  been  fully 
realized.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  strike,  then-FAA  Administrator  J.  Lynn 
Helms  testified  to  Congress  that  the  system  could  be  returned  to  normal  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years.  This  projection  was  based  on  the  FAA  conclusion  that 
the  pre-strike  system  was  not  overloaded,  but  was  instead  overstaffed.  This 
conclusion  led  us  today  to  an  air  traffic  control  system  which,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  controllers,  is  overburdened  and  unable  to  efficiently  handle  the  current 
level  of  traffic.  As  a  result,  the  travelling  pubhc  is  experiencing  delays  and  longer 
flight  times,  and  is  concerned  about  a  deterioration  in  the  margin  of  safety  built  into 
the  system.  In  fact,  carriers  have  increased  the  scheduled  block-to-block  time  for 
many  flights  to  reduce  the  number  of  delayed  flights  talUed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on-time  performance  statistics. 
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In  assessing  the  current  system,  it  is  important  to  note  that  many  problems 
stem  from  a  decrease  in  both  the  quantity  and  the  experience  level  of  full- 
performance  level  controllers,  who  are  qualified  to  woric  any  position  in  the  tower 
or  center.  The  formula  used  to  determine  staffing  requirements  today  differs 
significantly  from  the  formula  used  prior  to  1981.  Before  the  strike,  terminal 
staffing  standards  were  determined  based  on  the  90th  percentile  day,  from  which 
one  can  estimate  that,  barring  any  extraordinary  growth  or  decline  in  air  traffic,  the 
number  of  regularly-scheduled  controllers  will  be  adequate  90  percent  of  the  time. 

Today,  terminal  staffing  standards  are  based  on  the  50th  percentUe  day,  or 
the  average  day  for  terminal  activity.  This  fundamental  change  in  staffing 
philosophy  viitually  guarantees  that  overtime  is  built  into  the  system.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  testified  to  Congress  in  1986  that,  under  the  new  staffing 
formula,  the  FAA  assumed  that  "overtime  would  be  used  to  cover  traffic  peaks, 
prime  annual  leave  periods  and  other  special  requirements."  This  assumption  was 
borne  out,  when  investigators  found  that  as  many  as  72  percent  of  controllers  and 
supervisors  in  two  New  York  centers  were  "expected  or  required"  to  work  overtime 
("Serious  Problems  Concerning  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Work  Force",  GAO-RCED 
86-121). 

In  addition  to  reductions  of  staffing  standards,  training  requirements  to 
achieve  full-performance  level  status  after  the  strike  were  reduced  from  four  to  five 
years  to  about  half  that  time  to  compensate  for  staffing  shortagies. 

In  the  wake  of  President  Clinton's  lifting  of  the  ban  on  hiring  the  fired 
PATCO  controllers,  we  are  considering  again  a  question  that  has  concerned  the 
airline  industry  and  the  travelling  pub  he  over  the  last  13  years:  are  these  staffing 
and  training  standards  an  accurate  reflection  of  real  needs  within  the  system? 

In  many  important  areas,  the  answer  is  no.  In  1993,  operational  errors  in 
air  traffic  control,  which  result  in  a  violation  of  minimum  aircraft  separation, 
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increased  five  percent  over  the  previous  year.  In  November,  for  example,  several 
jets  approaching  New  York  City  ;ame  too  close  together  under  the  watch  of  a  new 
controller  whose  requests  for  assistance  were  denied.  Operational  errors  such  as 
this  can  be  a  prelude  to  a  catastrophic  error,  as  in  case  of  the  1991  runway  collision 
in  Los  Angeles  which  killed  34,  or  the  mid-air  collision  two  months  later  which 
killed  Cen.  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania. 

Yet  we  hear  the  system  has  "fully  recovered",  as  reported  on  a  Department 
of  Transportation  fact  sheet  distributed  the  day  the  hiring  ban  was  lifted.  The  FAA 
estimates  the  controller  work  force  is  near  target  levels,  while  industry  experts  say 
the  system  needs  at  least  2,000  more  controllers  to  maintain  adequate  staffing  levels 
in  the  face  of  increased  traffic.  Aircraft  activity  has  increased  nearly  28%  over  the 
past  decade,  while  during  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  full-performance  level 
controllers  decreased  by  12%,  comprising  about  70%  of  the  work  force  of  over 
17,700. 

What  price  is  the  travelling  public  being  asked  to  pay  for  increase  demand 

on  an  already  overburdened  system?  Last  year,  at  the  FAA  Aviation  Forecast 

Conference,  then-FAA  Acting  Administrator  Joseph  Del  Balzo  said  the  agency 

estimates  that: 

"...overall,  air  traffic  delays  cost  passengers  $7  billion  each  year  and 
add  $3  billion  to  the  cost  of  operating  aircraft.  If  the  current  trends 
continue,  these  costs  will  go  up  another  50  percent  within  the  next 
ten  years." 

In  other  words,  the  current  air  traffic  control  system  is  unable  to  efficiently 
meet  the  needs  of  the  airlines  and  their  passengers,  putting  additional  strain  on  an 
industry  already  in  financial  crisis. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  are  not  criticizing  the  efforts  or  dedication  of 
the  current  crop  of  air  traffic  controllers.  Instead  we  are  saying  they  cannot  and 
should  not  be  asked  to  carry  the  load  by  themselves.  We  need  to  get  experienced 
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controllers  in  the  tower  as  quickly  as  possible;  one  way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to 
take  advantage  of  former  controllers  whose  training  and  experience  has  already 
been  bought  and  paid  for  by  taxpayers. 

In  the  interest  of  a  more  safe  and  efficient  air  traffic  control  system,  ACAP 
urges  the  FAA  to  accelerate  controller  recruitment,  upgrade  training  requirements, 
and  bring  additional  experienced  controllers  immediately  into  the  system. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions. 


GEORGE  J    HOCHBRUECKNEH 
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STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION 

MARCH  9,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  allowing  former  fired  air  traffic 
controllers  to  testify  before  your  committee  today  on  solutions  to  aid 
with  repairing  and  improving  our  nation's  air  traffic  control  system. 

As  you  know,  President  Clinton's  decision  last  summer  to  lift 
President  Reagan's  1981  debarment  of  former  PATCO  controllers  from 
employment  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  opened  the 
door  for  former  controllers  to  reapply  for  their  jobs.   This 
long-awaited  decision  sent  a  signal  to  the  citizens  of  our  nation  that 
PATCO  members  should  not  continue  to  be  unjustly  ostracized  by  the 
federal  government. 


Unfortunately,  since  the  time  of  the  President's  decision  to  lift 
the  ban,  the  door  has  been  slammed  shut  in  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
former  controllers  who  have  contacted  the  FAA  expressing  their  desire 
to  return  to  their  jobs.   The  current  hiring  freeze  at  the  FAA  and 
continuing  federal  budget  constraints  are  the  latest  hurdles 
preventing  former  PATCO  controllers  from  rehire.   The  controllers 
pursuit  of  their  former  positions  is  particularly  frustrating  because 
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they  are  desparately  needed  to  resolve  chronic  staffing  shortages  in 
my  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

I  strongly  believe  that  former  controllers  can  and  should  be  a 
part  of  the  solution  to  save  the  government  money  and  to  aid  with 
system  efficiency  and  safety.   As  you  know,  while  it  takes  over  two 
years  to  fully  certify  a  controller,  recert if icat ion  of  former 
controllers  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than  six  months,  saving  the 
government  thousands  of  dollars  in  training  costs.   Furthermore, 
rehire  of  former  controllers  can  help  the  FAA  address  chronic 
shortages  in  the  number  of  experienced  full  performance  level 
controllers  who  are  qualified  to  operate  all  positions  within  a 
facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your  committee  to  help  make  the  return  of 
former  controllers  become  a  reality.   We  must  not  allow  this  important 
resource  go  to  waste.   They  are  needed  to  handle  our  nation's  air 
traffic  control  system  and  they  want  to  return.   Equity  and  fairness 
dictates  that  former  controllers  be  rehired  as  soon  as  possible. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 
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The  Honorable  Jim  Oberstar 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

2251  Rayburn  HOB 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Dear  Jim: 


I  respectively  request  that  the  attached  statement  on  the  rehire 
of  former  air  traffic  controllers  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  be  placed  in  the  record  during  your  committee's 
consideration  of  the  affect  of  the  FAA's  budget  on  the  air  traffic 
control  system. 

I  apologize  that  I  am  not  able  to  personally  testify  before  your 
committee.   However,  I  commend  you  for  allowing  former  air  traffic 
controllers  fired  in  1981  by  President  Reagan  to  testify  on  their 
continuing  quest  for  rehire.   I  know  that  you  agree  that  the 
unprecedented  twelve  year  ban  of  these  federal  employees  for  rehire  by 
the  federal  government  was  unjust  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  jobs  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bob  Harris,  who  is  from  my  district,  is  testifying  before  you 
today.   He  is  the  head  Of  Controllers  United,  which  has  organized 
former  controllers  from  across  the  country  who  still  care  about 
servicing  our  nation's  air  traffic  control  system.   Bob  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  issue  of  rehire,  volunteering  hundreds  of  hours  on  the 
topic.   Bob  continues  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  rehire  on  behalf  of 
thousands  of  former  controllers  because  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.   So  do  I. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  former  controllers  to  testify  today 
on  how  they  can  make  our  nation's  air  traffic  control  system  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  cost-effective. 


Sincerely, 


Seorge  Cf  •    Hochbrueckner 
Member  of  Congress 


Enclosure 
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March  6,  1994 

Honorable  James  Oberstar 
Chairman,  Aviation  Subcommittee 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  for  you  to  convey.   It  would  be  appreciated  if  this 
could  be  made  part  of  the  Congressional  record  during  the  hearings 
being  conducted  by  you  for  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  -  March  9,  1994. 
Sir,  the  enclosed  letter  is  an  urgent  appeal  for  intervention. 

Below  is  my  perspective  as  an  air  traffic  controller,  an 
employee  for  nearly  20  years  at  Washington  Center  and  one  who  commutes 
frequently  in  the  air  traffic  control  system:  I  think  this  system  is 
a  disaster (s)  waiting  to  happen. 

The  system  has  multiple  deficiencies  -  staffing,  training, 
equipment,  controllers  not  properly  placed  according  to  skills,  air 
traffic  controller  trainees  training  other  air  traffic  controller 
trainees  and  an  authoritarian-style  management  with  little  if  any 
human  relations  skills.   Definitely,  the  FAA  is  an  agency  with  little 
vision,  as  they  would  have  defused  (not  encouraged)  the  strike  in  1981 
and  the  system  would  not  be  what  it  is  today. 

The  future  is  presenting  a  workforce  that  is  steadily  burning  out. 
Within  the  Washington  Center,  the  cancer  rate  is  extremely  high,  and 
there  is  an  increase  in  stress-related  ailments.   The  burnout  rate  is 
progressively  worse  than  pre-strike  levels  as  individuals  workloads 
have  doubled  (and  in  some  cases  tripled)  by  assigning  one-person 
sectors  which  requires  a  person  to  work  several  positions  at  a  sector. 
This  would  equate  to  a  pilot  flying  a  commercial  aircraft  (B727/B737/ 
MD80,  etc.)  by  themselves.   Prior  to  the  strike,  the  FAA  tried  to 
mandate  one-person  sectors,  however,  PATCO  intervened  as  safety  was 
not  to  be  jeopardized.   Prior  to  the  strike,  it  was  very  rare  that  a 
supervisor  would  resign.   Several  months  ago,  five  supervisors  at 
Washington  Center  resigned  as  well  as  forty-seven  nationwide.   The 
supervisor's  schedule  to  be  implemented  at  Washington  Center  will 
be  a  degradation  to  a  fragile  system.   Additionally,  individuals  who 
would  like  become  a  supervisor  or  a  temporary  supervisor  will  not 
because  of  the  current  management's  constraints.   Even  NATCA  would 
penalize  a  controller  on  seniority  for  becoming  a  temporary  supervisor. 
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These  problems  are  only  a  few;  however,  the  overall  situation 
is  STAFFING  and  safety  has  repeatedly  been  compromised  and  the 
expeditous  flow  of  traffic  has  been  derogated.   After  the  Los  Angeles 
crash  -  one  would  believe  that  drastic  improvements  would  have  been 
enforced  immediately.   I  hope  that  Congress  has  not  become  desensitized. 

Sir,  we  are  on  a  collison  course  for  a  mid-air.   And  as  a 
controller  at  Washington  Center  stated,  if  this  facility  was  equipped 
with  a  transponder  code  -  it  would  be  CODE  7700.   In  layman  terms, 
EMERGENCY . 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  entire  air  traffic  control  system  is 
in  a  state  of  emergency. 

Respectfully, 

Deborah  Ann  Katz  Pueschel 
408  Maple  Court 
Herndon,  VA   22070 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION 

MARCH  9,  1994 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Oberstar  for  calling  this  most  timely 
hearing.   As  the  annual  budget  debate  heats  up,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  subcommittee  consider  the  implications  of  the 
President's  budget  proposal  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Last  fall,  I  made  one  of  the  toughest  votes  of  my  career  when 
approving  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act .   A  difficult  vote, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  did  the  right  thing,  and  the 
economy  seems  to  be  responding  positively. 

As  we  can  all  recall  from  that  debate,  there  was  no  shortage  of 
tough  rhetoric  about  belt-tightening,  sacrifice  and  priorities. 
Well,  today  this  subcommittee  gets  its  first  dose  of  post-OBRA 
medicine.   Namely,  a  freeze  in  FAA  spending. 

For  FY  1995,  the  President  has  proposed  holding  the  line  on  • 
FAA' s  budget.  Although  this  does  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  this 
Member  --  I  had  expected  as  much  when  we  froze  discretionary  funds 
last  year  --  it  does  raise  some  serious  questions. 

o  How  does  FAA  adapt  to  a  funding  freeze  and  staffing  cuts? 

o  How  will  the  FAA  insure  that  safety  and  maintenance  will 

continue  to  be  held  to  the  highest  standard? 

o  And,  finally,  what  are  the  implications  of  this  budget  for 

Air  Traffic  Control  personnel? 

On  this  last  point,  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our 
witnesses  and  would  like  to  make  some  brief  comments.   I  represent 
many  controllers  in  the  Chicago  area  and  believe  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  bolster  the  controller  workforce .  As  many  here  know,  if  you 
talk  to  FAA  about  controller  staffing  you  will  often  get  a  much 
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rosier  scenario  than  if  you  talk  to  the  controller  on  the  job.   Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  possibility  of  an  Air  Traffic  Control  "Corpor- 
ation" looms,  I  hope  this  subcommittee  will  not  overlook  the 
staffing  and  pay  issues  that  confront  the  air  traffic  control  system 
right  now.   As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  active  on  this 
front  for  some  time  and  hope  hearings  on  pay,  recruitment  and 
retention  issues  can  be  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  touch  on  the  Pay  Demonstration 
Program.   I  believe  the  record  on  PDP  is  clear:  it  has  been  a 
success,  and  our  hard-to-staff  facilities  are  running  smoother  than 
we  had  hoped.   0PM  has  reaffirmed  this.   The  question  now  becomes: 
Should  we  continue  the  program  or  abandon  it? 

I  know  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  already  held  the 
funeral  for  PDP,  but  I  believe  we  need  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  this  decision.   I  talk  with  Chicago-area  controllers  virtually 
every  week,  and  want  to  warn  everyone  here  that  we  may  be  facing  the 
same  scenario  we  faced  before  PDP  if  it  is  phased  out:  low  morale; 
ballooning  turnover  and  retirement  rates;  and,  once  again,  staffing 
shortages  at  our  busiest  facilities.  FAA  may  dispute  this,  but  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  compelling  arguments  from  that  camp.   PDP  works 
--  it  is  accomplishing  its  goals  at  these  busy  facilities. 
Controllers  are  satisfied  and  FAA  has  the  flexibility  it  needs  to 
address  critical  staff ing  needs .   Considering  its  success,  does  it 
make  sense  for  us  to  say  "O.K.,  lets  eliminate  the  program"?  As  we 
review  FAA' s  $4.5  billion  budget,  I  believe  a  modest  $20  million 
investment  in  PDP  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Again,  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.   I  look  forward  to  the  testimony 
of  our  witnesses. 
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U.S.  Department  0«ic«  of  the  Administrator  800  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 

of  Transportation  Washington.  DC.  20591 

Federal  Aviation 
Administration 

MAY  2  0  1994 


The  Honorable  James  L.  Oberstar 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

iZllrinan: 


Dear  Mr. 

As  promised  during  the  Subcommittee  hearing  on  staffing,  we 
have  examined  the  issues  of  staffing  levels,  traumatic  leave, 
and  operational  errors  at  New  York  (ZNY)  and  Washington  (ZDC) 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  (ARTCC) .   We  have  found  that 
full-performance  level  staffing  at  both  ZNY  and  ZDC  are  at  an 
all-time  post-strike  high.   New  York  ARTCC  is  just 
9  controllers  below  its  357  controller  work  force  (CWF) 
authorized  level.   This  eguates  to  97  percent  of  its  authorized 
CWF  staffing.   Washington  ARTCC  is  100+  percent  of  its 
authorized  CWF  staffing  with  1  person  more  than  its 
431  authorized  level. 

In  examining  the  last  6  months  of  traumatic  leave  use  at  both 
centers,  ZNY  was  found  to  have  isolated  instances  of  traumatic 
leave  use  which  were  not  considered  problematic.   The  last 
6  months  of  traumatic  leave  use  at  ZDC  does  concern  us  because 
of  26  separate  requests  for  trauma  leave.   Sixty-one  percent  or 
16  of  these  requests  were  related  to  operational  errors.   At 
one  point  there  were  as  many  as  7  controllers  in  one  area  on 
trauma  leave.   Although  CWF  staffing  is  above  authorized 
levels,  this  creates  somewhat  of  a  strain  on  staffing  which  has 
been  maintained  in  all  areas  impacted  by  any  sick  or  traumatic 
leave.   Some  of  these  leave  requests  are  from  different 
controllers  associated  with  the  same  operational  error  or 
deviation.   Even  so,  we  are  concerned  with  this  trend  in  both 
traumatic  leave  and  operational  errors. 

The  Office  of  Air  Traffic  System  Effectiveness  facility 
statistics  on  operational  errors  in  the  last  6  months  at  ZNY 
have  identified  a  significant  increase  in  operational  error 
rates  over  the  same  time  period  last  year.   The  ZNY  management 
is  aware  of  these  figures  and  is  continuing  to  improve  quality 
assurance  procedures  to  reduce  this  rate.   Statistics  at  ZDC 
have  also  identified  an  increase  in  operational  errors. 
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Management  has  initiated  plans  which  include  assigning 
additional  personnel  to  its  quality  assurance  office  to  furthe: 
support  this  function,  conducting  an  airspace  study  to  evaluate 
options  and  procedures,  and  assessing  the  impact  of  the  curren 
transition  from  seven  areas  to  six  areas.   Operational  error 
reduction  and  quality  assurance  are  always  a  top  priority 
whether  trends  are  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Across-the-board  commitments  on  the  part  of  management,  the 
union,  and  all  facility  personnel  are  required  to  facilitate 
resolution  of  the  leave  and  operational  error  issues  that  have 
been  identified.   We  are  currently  using  our  Quality  Through 
Partnership  (QTP)  processes  in  each  facility  for  a  team 
centered  approach  to  identify  problems,  causes,  and  solutions. 
We  know  this  will  involve  additional  QTP  and  quality  assurance 
resources  which  have  been  committed  to  this  endeavor.   I  will 
continue  to  track  our  progress  on  these  issues  and  keep  you 
apprised. 

Sincerely, 


a 


f 


David  R.  Hinson 
Administrator 
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HOUSTON  TRACON 
PENSACOU  TRACON 
DETROIT  TRACON 
CHICAGO  (O'haro)  ATCT 
COAST TRACON 
SACRAMENTO  TRACON 
PHOENIX  TRACON 
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staffing  Data  Notes 

Staffing  standards  provide  guidance  to  regional  air  traffic 
division  managers  and  their  staffs  in  the  distribution  of 
resources  among  individual  facilities.   The  application  of 
standards  is  intended  to  be  flexible.   Since  regional  air 
traffic  division  managers  and  their  staffs  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  local  operations  and  needs,  they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  allocate  assigned  staffing  rather  than 
depend  on  rigid  application  of  the  standards. 

This  list  of  enroute  and  level  4  &  5  radar  facilities 
compares  the  staffing  standard  to  the  number  of  actual -on- 
board controllers  as  of  the  end  of  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.   It 
is  important  to  note  that  as  of  the  end  of  FY  1993  there 
were  759  more  controllers  than  the  staffing  standard  calls 
for.   This  does  not  include  the  449  traffic  management 
coordinators  (TMC)  and  the  584  air  traffic  assistants  (ATA) . 

There  are  some  facilities  that  are  over  the  staffing 
standard  and  some  that  are  under.   This  illustrates  the 
importance  of  not  applying  the  staffing  standards  too 
rigidly.   For  example: 

o    Almost  all  enroute  facilities  are  over  the  staffing 
standard.   This  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
preparation  for  the  installation  the  Initial  Sector 
Suite  System  (ISSS) . 

o    Pensacola  TRACON  is  16  under  the  staffing  standard. 

The  air  traffic  division  manager  of  Southern  region  has 
made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  staffing  requirements  of 
Pensacola  and  has  determined  that  the  appropriate  level 
of  staffing  there  is  36  controllers.   In  addition  the 
facility  has  7  ATA's  to  perform  functions  that  would 
otherwise  be  performed  by  controllers  such  as  the 
flight  data  function. 

o    Honolulu  TRACON  is  13  controllers  below  the  staffing 
standard.   The  air  traffic  division  manager  of  the 
Western-Pacific  region  has  determined  that  the 
appropriate  level  of  staffing  there  is  42  controllers. 
The  region  has  recently  selected  4  new  controllers  for 
Honolulu  and  they  will  be  reporting  before  the  end  of 
the  year.   Honolulu  is  a  difficult  facility  to  staff 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii. 

We  will  be  willing  to  meet  and  discuss  these  data  if  there 
are  any  questions. 
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